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lb the Oerieral Assembly of the State of Connecticut : 

The Board of Edacation herewith present their Annual 
Eeport 

The caii3e of public education has been making good progress 
in the State since our last report The growing interest of the 
people at large in the public schools is evinced by their increas- 
ing willingness to tax themselves for their support, and by their 
increasing readiness to avail themselves of the advantages which 
these schools offer for the education of their children. The num- 
ber of scholars in attendance during the year exceeds the num- 
ber in attendance the year before by 5,928, while, on the other 
hand, the increase in the number of children in the State be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years for the last year was 
only 432, and the annual average increase for the last ten years 
has not exceeded 2,000. 

Again, the total amount of money received for public schools 
during the year is $1,269,152, which is $226,066 more than the 
amount received the year before. This gain of a single year far 
exceeds the entire amount paid for public schools by the people 
of the State in 1859, if we exclude from our calculation the in- 
come of permanent educational funds ; for with that deduction, 
the amount for that year was only $196,142. If, in like man- 
ner, we deduct the income derived from permanent funds from 
the whole amount received for schools in 1869, the remainder 
will represent the year's contribution of means by the people for 
the support of public education. This remainder is $1,087,886. 
A comparison of this sum with the $196,142 of the year 1859 
will show that the free gifls of the people to this great cause 
have grown to more than five times the amount named in ten 
years ; and a comparison with the corresponding income of 1864 

1 
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which was $269,640, will show an increase to more than 400 pei» 
cent, of this sum in the short space of five years. These are 
certainly very encouraging facta 

It is furthermore worthy of mention that there is evidence of 
improvement in the qutdity of instruction given in our schools, 
as furnished by the fact, that, while the whole number of teach- 
ers in the State has increased by 93 during the year, the num- 
ber of inexperienced teachers, that is, of those who had never 
taught before, has diminished by 48. This, however, is only 
the natural result of another most acceptable sign of progress in 
our educational affairs. We refer to the marked increase in the 
wages of teachers which has been taking place within a short time. 

During the last seven years the pay of teachers has been 
doubled, on an average, throughout the State. This is as it 
should be, and it is to be hoped that the practical wisdom which 
characterizes the people in other departments of business will 
soon be universally applied to this, and that school committees 
and boards of education will encourage excellence in the art of 
teaching by rewarding teachers according to their merit. In this 
way those who have eminent qualifications for this most respon- 
sible profession will often be induced to give to the State more 
years of service than they have hitherto been accustomed to do. 
If the salaries of teachers could be truly adjusted to their merits, 
we could with much confidence pronounce those towns or dis- 
tric^ in a broad sense, the wisest, which laid on themselves the 
heaviest burden of expense. 

It is to be noticed in this connection, that during the last ten 
years the number of male teachers has decreased by several hun- 
dreds, while the number of female teachers has increased by a 
still larger difference. The latter, however, receive, on an aver- 
age, larger pay now than the msie teachers received in the year 
1867. But the salaries of male and female teachers do not come 
any nearer to being equal. One reason for the inequality is 
found in the great number of small schools, which of course pay 
small salaries, and are all taught by females. There were 369 
public schools in the State last year which contained less than 
ten scholars each. 

The Board are happy to report a growing inclination among 
the people to abandon the district system, and manage school 
affairs by boards of education appointed by the towns. The 
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obvious advantages of this arrangement, not only with refer- 
ence to the interests of education itself, but also in relation to 
the financial questions which arise under the laws made neces* 
sary by the abolition of rate bills, promise in time to bring the 
State to a good degree of uniformity on this subject We would 
respectfully suggest to the Legislature the question of still further 
encouraging this change. Some of the larger towns, as Hartford 
and New Haven, have brought their educational affitirs into so 
good and satisfactory working without a complete union of all 
their districts, that it might be unwise to disturb them by any 
legislation of universal application. But with the exception of 
such cases, we do not hesitate to express the opinion that a union 
of all the districts of the several towns is desirable. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce to the Legislature the 
success which, even beyond our expectations, has attended the 
reopening of the Normal School. 

As soon as the wishes of the people of the State were made 
known to us by the liberal legislation of last year, we immedi- 
ately took the necessary steps to carry out those wishes. Early 
in September the first session of the school was begun under 
the superintendence of Mr. L N. Carleton as Principal, assisted 
by competent associates. About 180 persons have been under 
their instruction during the year. A part of these followed a 
short course of instruction, which occupied them about ten weeks, 
and was conducted after the manner of a prolonged Teachers' 
Institute. But the majority entered upon a longeir course of 
study, and of drill in the art of teaching, which is arranged to 
occupy two years. 

The Board would express the hope that the Legislature, by a 
committee at least, will visit the school and examine thoroughly 
into its methods, and judge for themselves of its promise of suc- 
cess as an instrument for the improvement of the common edu- 
cation of the people. Opponents of the School sometimes make 
the mistake of supposing that the young men and women who 
are its pupils are receiving from the State a gratuitous educa- 
tion. Such persons overlook the fact that the tuition fee of 
school or college is a very trifling part of the expenses of an 
education ; and yet this, with the use of the necessary text-books, 
is all that the State gives to the pupils of the Normal School. 
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The greater expense of board, room-rent and clothing, which 
the pupils have no time to earn, must be met by their friends. 
What the State gives them is far less than the theological sem- 
inaries, all over the land, give all the candidates for the minis- 
try whom they are instructing. The colleges of this State, in 
their various departments, give gratuitous instruction constantly 
to a much larger number of students than have been connected 
with the Normal School during the current year. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that these colleges, by abating the 
charges for instruction, support the students in whose favor the 
abatement is mad& The same mistake is made by those who 
are opposed to having the public schools of the State free ; as if 
the tuition fee or old rate bill covered the entire expense of a 
child's education. In reality, this free gift of tuition can only be 
looked on as a small bounty, offered by the State to induce the 
parent to support his child at school ; a broader and broader 
education being offered with each advancing year, that the 
parent may be induced to continue this support until his child is 
sixteen years old. But this support involves the expense of 
food, shelter and clothing, in comparison with which the bounty 
referred to is hardly to be mentioned. Nor is it quite fair to 
reply, that the expense of support would fall on the parent, 
whether the child attended school or not ; for, in these days of 
varied industry, when the feeblest fingers as well as the strong- 
est arms are every where invited to profitable employment, a 
very large portion of the children of the State under sixteen 
years of age could support themselves by their own labor. 

Nor should free tuition be looked on as in any sense a charity, 
either to the pupils of the Normal School or of the common schools 
of the State, but, as we have said, as a bounty offered by the 
State to all citizens alike for the purpose of encouraging, and if 
possible, securing that universal education which the public 
safety and general welfare require. On the same principle a 
bounty is paid by the. national government to fishermen upon 
the banks, not as a charity, nor to the poor only, but to all citizens 
alike, that it may encourage men to educate themselves to 
endure the hardships and encounter the perils which are incident 
to a life upon the deep. In this way the nation helps to raise 
up within its own boundaries a body of men, prepared by the 
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rough experience of the sailor's life to be its helpers in 
the navy in time of war. And if it is wise to provide against 
each contingencies of evil, is it not still wiser in as, by universal 
education, to secure ourselves against the greater evils which 
threaten a free people in time of peace ? It is for this great and 
legitimate object, as well as for the general welfare of the State, 
that the bounty of free tuition is oflfered to all. 

As the Normal School seems to be essential to the best efficien- 
cy and success of our system of free schools, the Board would sug- 
gest the inquiry whether it may not be wise to extend the bounty 
of the State, in some special cases, beyond the mere tuition fees. 
It is believed that a sum of money, not exceeding, say, $1000 a 
year, to be used under the direction of the Board in assisting such 
promising pupils of the school as are in indigent circumstances, 
would prove a profitable investment to the State. It is not un- 
common to render such assistance to pupils of Normal Schools 
outside of Connecticut, and while we would not propose to adopt 
any measure whatever in order to follow the example of other 
states, we are, glad to find that that which has for a long time 
been suggesting itself to us as we have become acquainted with 
the pupils of our school, has through a long experience been 
found a wise expedient elsewhere. A little help in meeting the 
cost of board or room-rent would often decide the question of an 
education at the Normal School. Great care should of course be 
used in the appropriation of such aid. 

A year ago, when the Normal School was still in a state of 
suspension by the act of a preceding Legislature, and it was 
doubtful whether it would ever be the wish of the State to re- 
store it on its former basis, we proposed to confine the pupils to 
a more limited range of instruction, provided that the Institu- 
tion might be reopened. The Legislature, however, rejected 
our suggested limitations, and by their action indicated a desire 
that the broadest efficiency should be given to the school. 
Fully concurring in the wisdom of these views, we have ever 
since been earnestly endeavoring to carry them out. Our first 
duty, and the most important one of all, was to obtain the right 
man for the office of Principal, and, in the discharge of this duty 
we think that we have been very fortunate. We secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. L N. Carleton, a gentleman whose experience in our 
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own Bohool as well as elsewhere, and whose natural gifts and edu- 
cation eminently qualify him to be a teacher of teacher& Of his 
assistants it is only necessary to add that they are well fitted to co- 
operate with the principal in carrying on the work of the school. 

Tbe plan of study for the pupils who enter on the full course 
of instruction is, as we have already said, arranged to cover 
two years. In adopting this plan we have been guided by the 
obvious meaning of the legislation under which we have 
reopened the School. We have taken it for granted that the 
public education of the State must be adapted to the demands of 
the times. The simple occupations of our ancestors made it un- 
necessary for them to carry the education of the great body of 
the people much beyond the simple elements of knowledge. 
Tbey were indeed, as a general thing, trained to a high degree of 
intelligence under the combined influence of the school and the 
pulpit; for the art of reading and the art of hearing, in those 
days, involved the higher and more difficult art of thinking. 
But neither the agricultural nor the mechanical employments of 
our ancestors required a knowledge of tbe modern sciences. 
Good common sense was all that was needed to carry men suc- 
cessfully through any chosen path of life* But a great change 
has taken place in the occupations of the people of this State 
within the last forty years. Multitudes are now engaged in 
branches of industry, which only a short time since were wholly 
unknown among us, and these new industrial enterprises are 
bringing the largest streams of wealth into the State, and are 
greatly contributing to the general welfare by diffusing this 
wealth abroad among the people, bringing to their hands a 
greatly increased variety of profitable labor. 

Now the State would, in our judgment, fail of its duty, if it 
did not, in its schemes of public education, adapt itself, in some 
measure at least, to the demands made by such occupations of 
the people. We believe that it would be a wise and an eco* 
nomical policy to offer gratuitous instruction in the elements of 
science to all who can be induced by the offer of such a gratuity 
to continue their education till they are sixteen years old. The 
single invention of Charles Gk>odyear, or the simple but beauti- 
ful art of electro-plating, — ^both of which are contributions of 
science to mechanical industry, — can with safety be said to have 
brought more wealth into Connecticut than all the scientifio 
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teaching in the State has hitherto cost We are unhesitatingly 
of the opinion that a broad and liberal policy in edaeation is the 
best, even for the pecuniary interests of the State. The gener- 
ous provision which is made, and wisely made, for the insane 
and the vicious, should not lead us to stint our liberality to the 
institutions which are diffusing abroad the knowledge, which, 
while it elevates the people, is also contributing largely to the 
general prosperity. These views, we think, should be carried 
out in the management of the Normal School. While the great 
object of fitting teachers for elementary instruction should never 
be lost sight of, a proper regard should be had to the demands of 
modern progresa 

The regular annual appropriatipn made by law to the Nor* 
mal School will probably suffice to meet the ordinary current 
expenses of the institution. Some unusual liabilities, recently 
incurred on account of a necessary change in the apparatus for 
heating the building, will compel us to ask for a special appro- 
priation. 

The experience of another year leads the Board to express 
again their approbation of the more recent legislation respecting 
Teachers' Institutes. It is found that these local meetingsiy 
which bring together the teachers and people of a single town, 
are, on the one hand, numerously, and often enthusiastically at- 
tended, and, on the other, occasion no inconvenience to the peo- 
ple of the place where they are held. The questions, moreover, 
which are of especial interest to the town, can without impropri- 
ety be brought up at some of the sessions of such Instiutes for 
full discussion. The untiring labors of our very active and effi» 
cient Secretary, who has during the year held such Institutes in 
all parts of the State, are believed to have been very useful, not 
only in kindling the interest of the people in education, but 
also in imparting much practical instruction to the teachers of 
schools. His Report to the Board is herewith submitted. 

We would also call the attention of the Legislature to the 
accompanying Beport of the Agent appointed by us, in obedi- 
ence to the law of last year, directing the Board of Education to 
appoint some one of their own number, or some other suitable 
person, an agent, to secure the enforcement of an act concerning 
the employment of children under fourteen years of age. We 
were led by the suggestion contained in the act to appoint to 
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this office a member of the Board, Henry M. Cleveland, Esq., 
who has labored with success to accomplish the object of his ap- 
pointment 

As the law in terms left it to the Board to take such action 
as might be deemed necessary in the premises, they approved of 
the preparation and issaing of a circular, containing the text of 
the law, and calling the attention of the employers of children 
to its provisions. 

Deeming it important to enlist, if we might, on the side of the 
law those most interested in it, we prepared a form of agreement 
for the consideration of manufacturers, which was designed to 
secure their cooperation. This agreement is as follows : 

We hereby agree that frotn and after the beginning of the 
next term of our public school (or schools), we will employ no 
children under fourteen years of age, except those who are pro- 
vided with a certificate fi*om the local school officers; of actual 
attendance at school the full term required by law. 

The success of our Agent in obtaining the signatures of manu- 
facturers to this agreement has been most remarkable. He 
names in his Beport the only firm that he has found in the State 
which has refused to enter into it The capitalists of the State 
are very far from being inclined to resist this law, or in any way 
obstruct its execution. On the contrary, they are almost univer- 
sally the zealous friends of common education, not only ready to 
comply with the requirements of this act themselves, but volun- 
tarily engaging to assist in enforcing it Nay more, we find 
them taking upon themselves the increased expense which the 
enforcement of this law has occasioned by the sudden addition of 
b6 many scholars to the rolls of the manufacturing districts. 

It cannot be doubted that there is enlightened wisdom in this 
action of these gentlemen ; but it is rarely the case, we believe, 
that a class of men engaged in active business for pecuniary 
profit so freely combine to suffer pecuniary loss for the higher 
good of those whom they employ, quietly hoping that that which 
brings them immediate damage, may, like bread cast upon the 
waters, return to them with blessings after many daya It seems 
to us worth all that this agency will have cost to have discov- 
ered such disinterested devotion to a good cause among the man- 
ufacturing capitalists of Connecticut 
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The result of this movement will appear in the report of next 
year, which will show another large increase in the number of 
children in our public schools. 

Some, however, of the children thrown out of the factories by 
the operation of the law under consideration, have been carried 
by their parents into the neighboring states of Massachusetts and 
Bhode Island. To prevent this migration, our Secretary ap- 
peared before a committee of the Legislature of the former 
state, and again, in company with our Agent, before a Legisla- 
tive committee in Providence, and presented our plea in favor of 
a law, in those states, of the same tenor with our own, — with 
what result we are not yet able to report 

The object for which this agency was appointed seems to be 
nearly accomplished. It will, however, be necessary to continue 
it, though for more limited labor, for some time longer. There 
are still many cases where the law is violated, either through 
ignorance or through oversight, as in private families and in 
merchants' shops, where children are employed year after year 
without the schooling which the law requires. 

The law abolishing all charges for tuition in the common 
schools of the State, which passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture by a vote so nearly unanimous two years ago, seems to be 
approved with almost equal unanimity by the people. Some 
practical difficulties, however, and disagreements have arisen in 
some towns in the distribution of the school money raised by 
taxation. These difficulties disappear as soon as the districts 
unite and commit the management of school affairs to boards . 
appointed by the towns. Whether further legislation can ao" 
oomplish the same result is a matter of doubt, but it is a subject 
to which we think the attention of the Legislature should be 
called. 

The income of the permanent educational funds of the State 
has varied very little during the last ten years. The number of 
children, on the other hand, has increased on an average by 
about two thousand a year. This constant increase of the divi- 
sor is, of course, as constantly diminishing the dividend to be 
distributed to each child for the support of schools. Nor is this 
all. The time is sure to come, although it may be still far dis" 
tant, when the rates of interest in this country will be reduced 
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to correspond more nearly with the low rates which rule in the 
older communities of the world. 

The Board would therefore respectfully ask the Legislature to 
consider the question, whether something should not be done 
towards keeping up the working value of these funds. If the 
Commissioner should by the Legislature be authorized to avail 
himself of the very means which, although now favorable, are 
in the the course of time, to prove unfavorable to our income, 
the evil could be arrested. And the measure which we have in 
mind presents itself to us as a reasonable duty. We beg leave 
therefore to suggest that hereafter, as the loans of money belong- 
ing to the school fund shall be paid in, the Commissioner be 
authorized to re-issue the same at the rate of seven per cent, 
interest per annum, but on as good security as before, and that 
of said seven per cent one-seventh part be always added to 
the principal of the fund to which the money paying such 
interest shall belong. We would also suggest that hereafter 
all dividends forfeited by towns or districts through failure to 
comply with the school laws, be added to the principal of the 
school fund, instead of going to increase the amount of the ne^t 
annual distribution. 

The Board do not think that the adoption of these suggestions 
by the Legislature would conflict with the spirit of that article 
of the Constitution of the State which forever appropriates the 
income of the school fund to the support of the common schools. 
It can at any rate pass such laws as may seem best respecting 
the income of the town deposit fund, and through the applica- 
tion of this income, if it shall seem a better method, compass the 
end proposed. It should be observed that this legislation, while 
it will provide for the education of the coming generations, will 
not diminish the amount of support which our common schools 
now receive from the educational funda 

MARSHALL JEWELL, 
THOMAS A. THAOHER, 
ELISHA CARPENTER, 
HENRY M. CLEVELAND, 
GEORGE M. WOODRUFF. 
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To the State^ Board of JSdiLcation : 

I submit herewith my report as your agent to secure the en- 
forcement of the following law : — 

OHAPTFB CXY. — GoiroEBNiNa the Employicent or OmuoBair undeb Four- 
teen Yeabs of Age. 

Sec. 1. No child under the age of fourteen years shall be em- 
ployed to labor in any manufacturing establishment, or in any 
other business in this State, unless such child shall have attended 
some public or private day school, where instruction is given by 
a teacner qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography and arithmetic, at least three 
months of the twelve next preceding any and every year in 
whicb such child shall be so employed ; any person who shall 
employ any child in such establishment or business, contrary to 
the provisions of this section, shall forfeit for each offense a pea« 
alty of one hundred dollars to the Treasurer of this State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the State Attorneys in their re- 
spective counties, and the Grand Jurors in their respective towns, 
to inquire after and make presentment of all offenses against 
the provisions of the preceding section. 

Sec. 8. The State Board of Education may take such action 
as may be deemed necessary to secure the enforcement of this 
act, and may appoint some one of its members, or some other 
suitable person, an agent for that purpose. Such agent shall at 
all times be subject to the direction and control of said Board, 
and shall be entitled to receive from the State Treasury for any 
service rendered under the provisions of this act, the sum of five 
dollars per day for the time actually employed, and necessary 
expenses. 

Seo. 4. The 47th section of the act to which this is an addi- 
tion is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 

Approved July 9th, 1869. 
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That we may fully understand this matter, I quote the re- 
pealed section of the law of 1842, as follows : " No child under 
the age of fifteen years shall be employed to labor in any manu- 
facturing establishment, or in any other business in this State, 
unless such child shall have attended some public or private day 
school, where instruction is given by a teacher qualified to in- 
struct in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, ge- 
ography and arithmetic, at least three months of the twelve 
next preceding any and everyyear in which such child shall be 
80 employed ; and the owner, agent or superintendent of any 
manufacturing establishment, who shall employ any child in 
such establishment, contrary to the provisions of this section* 
shall forfeit for each offense a penalty of twenty -five dollars to the 
Treasurer of the Stata'' I quote also section 48 of the existing 
law, which says : " A certificate signed and sworn to by the 
instructor of the school where any child may have attended, 
that such child has received the instruction aforesaid, shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence of the fact^ and the School Visitors 
of the several towns, personally, or by a committee by them ap- 
pointed, annually, and as often as they shall think proper, shall 
examine into the situation of the children employed in the sev- 
eral manufacturing establishments in their respective towns, and 
ascertain whether the foregoing requirements are duly observed, 
and report all violations thereof to some informing officer, to the 
intent that prosecutions may be instituted, therefor ; and all in- 
forming officers shall prosecute for all such violations." 

It will be observed that the law of 1869 differs from the re- 
pealed section of the law of 1842 in several important particulars, 
viz : (1) Under the law of 1842, the employment of all children 
under the age of fifteen years, who had not attended school 
three months the preceding year, was prohibited. Under the 
law of 1869, the employment of all children under the age of 
fourteen years is prohibited, unless the same condition is com- 
plied with. (2) Under the law of 1842, only manufacturers, 
agents and superintendents, could be prosecuted. Under the 
law of 1869, all employers are liable to prosecution for its viola- 
tion. (8) Under the law of 1842, the penalty for each offense 
was twenty-five dollars. Under the law of 1869 the penalty 
for each offense is one hundred dollars. (4) Section 48 of the 
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law of 1842, above quoted, makes it the duty of the School Vis- 
itors " to examine into the situation of the children employed in 
the several manufacturing establishments in their respective 
towns, and ascertain whether the foregoing requirements are 
duly observed, and report all violations thereof to some inform- 
ing officer," &a The law of 1869 says, " It shall be the duty of 
the State Attorneys, in their respective counties, and the Grand 
Jurors in their respective towns, to inquire afber and make pre- 
sentment of all offenses against the provisions of the preceding 
section." It also says, "The State Board of Education may 
take such action as may be deemed necessary to secure the en* 
forcement of this act, and may appoint some one of its own 
members, or some other suitable person, an agent for that 
purpose." 

By the foregoing it will be seen that, by section 48 of the 
law of 1842 still in force, and the law of 1869, four differ- 
ent classes of officers, viz : School Visitors, State Attorneys, 
Grand Jurors, and the Agent of the Board of Education, are 
appointed, authorized and instructed to cooperate in the effort 
the State is making to secure to every child in the State, under 
fourteen years of age, at least three months' schooling in each 
year. It is expected that School Visitors will report all viola- 
tions of the agreement, hereinafter named, to the Agent of the 
Board of Education. I need hardly say, that, under section 47 
of the law of 1842, which was repealed, and for which the law 
of 1869 is a substitute, very little was accomplished. 

Acting under your appointment, without instructions, bear- 
ing date July 21st, 1869, my first duty was to decide how 
to work successfully. I realized at the start the delicate nature 
and importance of the work, and that injudicious management 
would prove seriously detrimental to our general work in the 
State. On the one hand^ I was expected to secure the enforce- 
ment of the most stringent law upon this subject in the United 
States. On the other, I was to treat mainly with the manufac- 
turers of the State, and secure the desired results, either by a 
courteous conference with them, or by threatening them with 
prosecution& iEtememberiog that t|ie manufacturers pay more 
taxes, build more school-houses, furnish more teachers, and sup- 
port more evening schools on private account, than any other 
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single class of men in the State, and exert as much influence in 
school meetings to secure the erection of good school buildings 
as any class, when, in many instances, one half to three quarters 
of the cost of such buildings falls upon themselves, and that they 
had cooperated most heartily with the State Board and its able, 
faithful Secretary, in their Institute and other work in all parts 
of the State, I decided at once that simple justice to these gen- 
tlemen, and good judgment on the part of the State, demanded 
that they should be treated as friends of Education, willing to 
cooperate with the Board in its effort to secure the enforcement 
of all the school laws. 

My second duty was to ascertain what obstacles there were 
in the way of the enforcement of the law. I learned very soon 
the impractability of attempting to enforce the law to the letter 
immediately, for the following reasons, viz: (1) In nearly 
all the manufacturing districts in the State, the school houses 
would not hold all the children in and out of the mills at the 
same time, so that the refusal of the manufacturers, under the 
influence of the Agent, to employ children contrary to the letter 
of the law, would have been a positive detriment to the children, 
to their parents, and to the State ; for a portion of the children 
could not have found room in the schools, and their parents 
would have been deprived of their earnings, without any com- 
pensating good to either party. Besides, the manufacturers, wil- 
ling to comply with the letter of the law, and turn out of the mills 
all the children who had not attended school according to its pro- 
visions, — ^many of whom, being very young, had been forced into 
the mills by mercenary parents, against the wishes or interest of 
the employers, — would have filled the places of the children so . 
discharged with operatives over fourteen years of age, so that 
thousands of children between the ages of ten and fourteen would 
have been consigned to the temptations of street life. (2) I 
ibund that many fiaimilies would be obliged to call upon the 
towns for pecuniary aid, if the pay of all the children in each fam- 
ily was suspended at the same time. What should be done? It was 
evident that the State, and the Board of Education, desired prac- 
tical resulta It was also evident that your appointment, author- 
ized by the third section of the law of 1869, which says : " The 
State Board of Education may take such action as may be deemed 
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neceesary to secure the enforceoient of this act, and may appoint 
some one of its own members, or some other suitable person, an 
agent for that purpose," carried with it some discretionary 
power. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and the importance of the 
law, I decided to visit the manufacturers and invite them to 
divide the children in the mills into two or three classes, and to 
send out for the school one class the first succeeding term, an* 
other class the second term, and the third class the third term, 
so that each child might get its three months' schooling during 
the year succeeding the date of the arrangement I also sugges- 
ted to the manufacturers to divide large families of children into 
the different classes, and so save the parents from distress, and 
the towns from expensa It will be noticed that, under this elas* 
tic plan, all the children will be sent out of the mills three 
months during some part of the year, and it matters not which, 
so far as they and the law are concerned ; and the manufacturers 
will thus be enabled to run their machinery without bringing 
in new help, while the children are alternating between the mill 
and the school room. After all the children have had their 
legal schooling, the very letter of the law can be enforced. 
Nearly three-fourths of the manufacturers, of almost everything, 
from a needle up to a locomotive, have been visited, and they 
have, with a single exception, given their cordial assent to the 
above plan, and have pledged themselves to its execution by 
signing the following agreement, viz: 

"We hereby agree that from and after the beginning of the 
next term of our Public School (or Schools) we will employ no 
children under fourteen years of age, except those who are pro- 
vided with a certificate trom the local School ofiicers of actual 
att^idance at school the full term required by law." 

This agreement is the reflection of the letter of the law, but 
the same elasticity has been given to it by your Agent as to the 
law, and he does not doubt that the pledge thus made will be 
redeemed. This plan of agreement aids manufacturers in their 
efforts to control their help and enforce the law, by enabling 
them to say to th^ parents who are opposed to the law, and 
threaten to leave on account of its enforcement, '* No other man- 
ufacturer in this State will employ you or your children except 
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upon the condition that you send your children to school the 
legal time." The manu&ctarers on our eastern border have suf- 
fered the largest loss of help, and of course the most inconven- 
ience, on account of the perfect freedom with which parents 
can work their children in Bhode Island. I appeared before the 
Education Committee of the Legislature of that State, in com- 
pany with Secretary Northrop, the latter part of January, and 
explained the working of our law, and the embarrassment we 
suffered, growing out of the absence of all restraint upon either 
parent or employer in their State. The Committee approved 
our law, and the mode of enforcing it, and intimated to us that 
Bhode Island would do her duty in this matter, to her own 
people, and to Connecticut. Secretary Northrop also visited the 
Massachusetts Legislature upon the same errand^ and his success 
with the Committee was all we could desire. Bhode Island 
passed a law on this subject years ago, which has remained en- 
tirely inoperative. Massachusetts passed a law similar to ours, 
in 1867, which imposes the same penalty of fifty dollars upon 
parents and guardians who consent to the illegal employment of 
children under their charge, as upon the employer, and ap- 
pointed Hon. Henry K. Oliver an agent to secure its en- 
forcement. It is conceded that the law has not answered the 
expectations of its friends. 

It is due the manufacturers in our State, who have so 
cheerfully responded to the demands of the law, to state that 
the firm of Brown Brothers of Waterbury is the one alluded to 
as the only firm thus far that has refused to sign the foregoing 
agreement 

The Secretary will be unable to furnish any statistical evidence 
of the success of the law iri his report for the year ending Aug. 
81st, 1869, as the law went into operation on the 9th of July 
preceding, less than two months before the close of the school year. 
It is confidently believed that the report for the year ending Aug. 
81st, 1870 will show a large increase of attendance in the schools 
of children employed in the manufacturing establishments of the 
State. It is a pleasant duty to state in this connection, that the 
manufacturers comprehend, with great clearness, this whole 
question as it relates to the children, to their parents, to their 
own interests, and to the welfare of the State. Their unanimous 
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expression is, "We do not dare permit the children in and 
around our mills to grow up without some education. Better 
for us to pay the school expenses ourselves, than leave the chil- 
dren in ignorance." The desire to benefit the children, and to 
promote their own interests as well, prompted Cheney Brothers, 
silk manufacturers at Manchester, to build a fine schcK)! house 
two years ago, at a cost of twelve thousand dollars, and furnish 
it with three teachers, whose annual salaries amount to two thou- 
sand dollars. Under the same inspiration Governor Sprague 
has furnished ample accommodation for the large number of 
children in his cotton mill at Baltic, for day and evening schools, 
and is establishing evening schools at all his mills in Bhode 
Island. Did time and space permit, I could cite many interest- 
ing facts bearing upon this point, all of which would prove that 
the cases referred to fairly interpret the spirit in which the man- 
ufacturers have given their influence and aid to this great work. 
While I have found manufacturers ready to do their duty, I 
have found some parents unwilling to take their children 
out of the mills, and positively refusing to send them to school 
after they were discharged, so that many children are never 
seen in any public or private day or evening school. Simple 
justice to the manufacturers and the State requires that some 
remedy be found for this threatening evil. 

The Secretary will furnish to the schools of the State the cer- 
tificates specified in the agreement entered into by the manufac- 
turers, which may be issued by the teachers to the children in 
attendance at the close of each term, and which the children 
may present to the employers when they apply for work. My 
grateful acknowledgments are due to the manufacturers for their 
uniform kindness and hospitality, while in the discharge of 
my official duties. My thanks are also due to Secretary Nor- 
throp for his valuable assistance in my work. 

HENRY M. CLEVELAND. 

Bbookltit, April 20th, 1870. 
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To the Board of JSkktccttion of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen — ^My Fourtli Annual Eeport, herewith presented, 
is the First Annual Eeport of the workings of our Free School 
System. Permit me to caU your attention to the striking proofs 
of progress during the last year, embodied in the foUowing sta- 
tistical statement 

SUMMABY OF STATISTICS RELATINa TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CONNECTICUT, FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST Slst, 1869. 

Number of towns in the State, 164 

Number which have made returns, - - - - - *163 

Number of school districts in the State, ... 1,570 

Decrease for the year, ^ 2 

Number of common or public schools, ... 1,647 

Increase for the year, 1 

Number of departments in public schools, ... 2,213 

Increase for the year, *...... 73 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of age, 

January, 1869, ....... 124,082 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of age, 

January, 1870, - - . . . . . 125,407 

Increase for the year, 1,325 

Arerage nimiber in each district, between four and sixteen 

years of age, January, 1870, 80 

* The returns firom the new town of Plainyille are included m Farmington. 
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Average length of winter schools in days, . • . 86.56 
Average length of summer schools in days, - - - 76.19 
Average length of public schools for the year, 8 months, Ij 

days. 
Whole number of scholars registered in winter, • - 88,348 

Increase for the year, 6,208 

Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - - 78,866 

Increase for the year, 3,688 

Whole number of different scholars registered in the year, 106,313 

Increase for the year, 6,923 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, - - 3,308 

Increase for the year, 664 

Number in private schools or academies, (partly estimated), 9,683 
Number of children between four and sixteen years of age 

in no school, (partly estimated), ... - 13,476 

Whole number in schools of all kinds, - - - - 114,896 
Average attendance in public schools in winter, - - 64,707 

Increase for the year, 6,218 

Average attendance in public schools in summer, - - 66,309 

Increase for the year, 2,664 

Percentage of whole number of scholars registered in the 

year, as compared with number enumerated, Jan., 1869, 84.87 

Increase for the year, 4.49 

Percentage of children in public and private schools, as 

compared with the number enumerated, January, 1869, 92.60 

Increase for the year, 3.84 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 71.20 
Increase for the year, - - - - - - - 4.77 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, - 63.66 
Increase for the year, ----•.- 2.76 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - - 73.13 

Increase for the year, .72 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - - 71.40 
Increase for the year, ------- .04 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, as compared 

with the number enumerated, January, 1869, - - 62.16 
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Increase for the year, 4.04 

Number of teachers in winter; males, 679; females, 1,639; 

total, 2,318 

Increase for the year; males, 34; females, 59; total, - 93 
Number of teachers in summer; males, 162 ; females, 2,134 ; 

total, 2,296 

Increase for the year; males 12; females, 11; total, - 89 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, - - 1,568 

Increase for the year, 115 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - • - 608 

Decrease for the year, 43 

Average wages per month of male teachers, including board, $58.74 

Increase for the year, $2.10 

Average wages per month of female teachers, including 

board, $29.16 

Increase for the year, $2.23 

Number of schools of two grades or departments, - 118 

Increase for the year, 1 

Nxunber of schools of more than two departments, - 99 

Increase for the year, -- 7 

Whole number of graded schools, - - - - 217 

Increase for the year, 14 

Nimiber of new school houses erected in the year, - 45 

Increase for the year, 16 

Number of school houses reported in * good ' condition, 880 

Increase for the year, 3 

Number of school houses reported in * fair * condition, 472 

Increase for the year, 14 

Number of school houses reported in * poor' condition, 282 

Decrease for the year, 22 

Capital of the School Fund, . - . . $2,046,108.87 

« 

Revenue of School Fund distributed to the towns, Febru- 
ary 28th, 1869, 124,082.00 

Revenue of School Fund distributed to the towns, Febru- 

ary 28th, 1870, 125,407.00 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1869, - - l.OO 
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Dividend per child from School Fand, 1870, • 1.00 

Capital of Town Deposit Fond, . ^ . . 763,661.83 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, • 44,883.94 

Income of local fnnds for schools, - • • . 12,300.34 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, • • 415,318.26 

Increase for the year, 264,970.91 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - 491,420«61 

Increase for the year, 23,615.84 

Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools, 15,996.86 

Amount received for schools from other sources, 165,150.82 

Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, 1,269,152.83 

Increase for the year, 226,066.12 

Amount received for each child enumerated, - 10.23 

Increase for the year, 1.79 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - • 695,539.25 

Increase for the year, 85,881.20 

Amount expended for friel and incidentals, • 77,090.60 

Increase for the year, - - - - - - 14,906.64 

Amount expended for new school houses, - • 305,681.72 

Increase for the year, 28,730.58 

Amount expended for repairs of school houses, - 63,555.81 

Increase for the year, 11,774.49 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, • 5,226.64 

Increase for the year, .-.-•. 1,327.77 

Amount expended for other objects, • • - 131,782.99 

Increase for the year, 34,086.14 

Total amount expended for public schools, - 1,278,827.01 

Increase for the year, 176,650.82 

In addition to the public schools of the Stale, there are cer- 
tain free schoola supported either by the income of invested 
funds, or by the liberality of individuals. 

(1.) The Norwich Free Academy, which has a fund amount- 
ing to about 90,000, and an income from this and oiher sources 
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of about $9,000 a year. The expenditures are, for salaries of 
teachers, $7,200 ; for other purposes, about $1,600. 

(2.) Messrs, Cheney Brothers of Manchester (and Hartford) 
maintain a school at their own expense in South Manchester, 
costing for salaries of teachers $2,000 a year, for other expenses 
about $1,000 a year. They have also in winter an evening 
school at South Manchester, and another in Hartford, the ex* 
penses of both being about $400. 

Adding these figures to the totals above given, we have 

Total of receipts, $1,281,552«83 

Total expended for teachers' wages, - • 705,139.26 

Total expended for free schools, - • - 1,290,927.01 

These statistics more than verify the predictions in my First 
Beport as to the influence of Free Schools. They show an in- 
crease in thirty-eight specifications, in all respects indeed where 
an increase is desirable, and a decrease in only three points, and 
in these, a decrease is gain — ^namely, in the number of districts, 
inexperienced teachers and poor school-house& In these three 
particulars out progress the current year is sure to show still 
greater decrease. Among the points of increase permit me to 
call attention to the number of new school-rocHns or depart- 
ments (73), the increased number roistered in winter (6,208), 
and over sixteen years of age (664), the increased average at- 
tendance in winter (5,218), the new graded schools, and school- 
houses, the amount raised hoih by town and district tax, 
amount expended for libraries and apparatus, and the grand 
total of $1,290,927 expended for Free Schools. These figure 
satis&ctorily attest the growing interest of the people in public 
schools. 
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THE FREE SCHOOL LAW. 



The Free School Law has accomplished more than its friends 
promised. The unanimity of its adoption by the Legislature and 
its welcome by the people were favorable signs. But the test of 
experience is still more decisive. The actual results of the first 
year's trial demonstrate the necessity and wisdom of the law. 
They show that nearly 6,000 children were kept from school by 
the rate-bill. Though some malcontents may still be found here 
and there, the marvel has been that so radical a change, involving 
large expenditures in the face of heavy war debts and taxes, 
should meet so feeble remonstrance. Some friction was expected 
while the new machinery was getting into gear. Of course at 
the outset all could not run smoothly in every town. But the 
difficulties incident to the initiation of the new system are pas- 
sing away. In the extracts from Town School Reports, given 
on pages 15^ to 234, may be found all they contain adverse to 
Free Schools. The School Visitors of but two towns seem unta 
vorable to the system. In the others, abundant evidence of its 
manifold advantages is cited. 

There has long been a difference of opinion as to the wisest 
plan of distributing the school money, both from the income of 
the School fund and from taxation. The old plan was compli- 
cated, and often involved legal perplexities and doubts. The 
present method is simple and uniform. Few questions are 
raised as to its meaning. No uniform method can, in my judg- 
ment, be devised which will answer equally the varying condi- 
tions of all the districts throughout the State. The distribution 
of school money largely on the basis of attendance was long ago 
urged by School Fund Commissioner Beers and by his successors. 
This question is entirely distinct from that of free schools, and 
was the subject of warm discussion for many years under the 
old system. 

Experience has disproved the objection that free schools 
would lessen the interest and responsibility of parents. The 
argument was that men never value what costs them nothing. 
But the fact is that parents do pay, and all pay their fair and 
equal share for the support of this central public interest This 
system not only enhances the interest ot the parent, but digni- 
fies the school in the esteem of the pupils, and quickens the ed- 
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ucational spirit of the whole people. Every tax payer, having 
contributed his share to the support of the schools, naturally 
looks after this investment Such was our theory, and now we 
say such is the fact Each School Begister has two blank 
pages for the record of visits of school officers, parents and 
others. These records show a great increase in the number 
of visits to our schools The united testimony of teachers 
and school officers affirms the quickened sympathy and zeal 
of parents. Their visits to the school-room are always wel- 
coma Where all are partners in the concern, none need be de- 
barred by fear of intrusion* Our best teachers are most cor- 
dial in welcoming the visits of even the humblest parenta The 
frequent conference of parents and teachers often prompts valu- 
able suggestions as to the needs and characteristic^ of individual 
pupilfl. The details of public schools are better known to the 
parents than are the plans of private schools to their patrona 
In the latter, the will of the proprietor is law. His school is his 
kingdom, and there he is "monarch of all he surveys." The 
natural relief of an aggrieved parent is not — as in the public 
school — ^free suggestion and conference, but change of school 
Said one of the Principals of a prominent private school " Pa- 
rents know little of the progress of their boys, and seldom visit 
us except on parade-days. Sometimes they do not even ask 
what studies their children are pursuing. I could teach them 
Ohoctaw or Chinese, for all the parents seem to know or say." 
The following extracts from town reports indicate the views 
of school officers as to the need and working of Free Schools : 

BbidgeporT. — ^The town tax system has worked to our per- 
fect satisfaction. The attendance is largely increased by the 
new law. 

OANTERBURr. — ^The era of Free Schools we hail with delight, 
as an era to be conmiemorated through the ages with ever in- 
creasing joy, as the blessings which it brings shall be multiplied 
and magnified from, generation to generation. The poorest 
child mav henceforth share all the blessing of the public 
school, without money and without prica We reioice all the 
more in this consummation, because the measure is heartily sus- 
tain^ by both political parties. 

CoLCHBSTBB. — ^We consider the law of 1868 a move in the 
lAght direction, and we rejoice in the additions and alterations of 
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Bast Haddam. — The Free School Law works well and gives 
general satisfaction. 

East Haven. — This law with improvements already effected, 
together with others which are sure to come, will, ere many 
years shall have elapsed, place Connecticut where she stood 
fiftv years ago, — ^in advance of all other States in the character 
and excellence of her common schoola 

East Ltms. — ^The law abolishing rate-bills and tuition fees, 
and making our schools emphaticaUy fret^ must commend itself 
to every true friend of general edncatlon. 

Lebanon. — ^It is quite remarkable how largely dissatis- 
faction has passed away, and decided approval and gratification 
have been expressed, smce the law has been examined and its 
provisions are understood. The public mind is settling down 
into the clear conviction that the law is needed, that it is a wise 
measure, and will work most happy results on the interests of 
education in the Stata The law will doubtless stand, and free 
schopls, for which it provides, are now to be the settled policy 
of this Stat& 

Lyme. — ^The new law in regard to raising funds will prove a 
blessing to us, and work like a charm, if we make the best use 
of it fi it does not prove advantageous, it will be our own fitult 

Manchester. — ^Among the several l^islative acts relating to 
education, passed within tke last three years, the free school law 
stands preeminent, as well for the enlightenment and libersd 
sentiment which characterised its enactment, as for the salutary 
results which must flow firom it 

New Canaan. — Our average attendance has been 26 greater 
than last year, while our enumeration was 46 leas than last year. 
We thinl^ this is a clinching aigument in fstvor of the free 
school system. 

NoBTH Branfobd. — ^The people of this town are satisfied 
with the working of the new school law. It has not added per- 
ceptibly to our burdens. 

It is ^ratifying to be able to call attention to the beneficial 
effect of the law of 1868 upon our public schools. Last year the 
average attendance was but 28 per cent of the children enume- 
rated ; this year it is 63 per cent Last year 26 per cent of the 
children betweeti four and six years of age attended no school ; 
this year we have reduced this to seven per cent This is due 
tnldnly to. the (aboliticm of rate-bills. 

NoRWALK. — ^The Free School Law is increasing the attaid- 
«Dce in all our sehoola Its adcmlion will mark a new era in 
ibd ediuialioBal histoty of oar CbmrnonwealtL Free Schools 
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open a straight way from the threshhold of every abode, how- 
ever humble, in the village or in the city, to the high places of 
usefulness, influence and honor. 

Putnam. — The people generally in this town seem to ap- 
prove of the sjrstem of free schools, and cheerfully bear the 
mcreased taxation necessary for its maintenance. 

Wallinoford. — ^Having completed the first year under the 
Free School Law, the question will arise, what are the results ? 
We answer : 

1st A larger percentage of children in the public schools ; this 
year 94.6, last year 90.8. 

2d. The average attendance in winter has increased from 58 
per cent in 1867-8, to 80 per cent in 1868-9. 

Vernon. — ^The true principle is that property shall edv/cate^ 
no matter in what part of the town the property lies or the 
school is situated. This is the principle recognized in our pres- 
ent Free School System. 

Westbrook. — The abolition of rate-bills has brought into 
our schools a class of scholars that would otherwise have been 
kept at home, by reason of the inability or unwillingness of 
their parents to pay for their tuition. As a result of the " New 
Law,''^the peoi)le of this town generally are giving more atten- 
tion to the subject of common schools. 

Windsor Locks. — The average attendance is mv/ch larger now 
than at any time hitherto. Thus a new era has dawned upon 
this conmiunity. We have started in the right direction, and 
we hope to give an example that will be worthy of emulation 
and imitation, in one of the best causes which pertains to the 
happiness, prosperity and moral development of a people. 

SCHOOLING OF MINORS. 

In accordance with your instructions, I have cooperated with 
the Agent of the Board in his important work relating to the 
schooling of children employed in factories and at any service, 
80 far as other urgent duties would permit My experience 
concurs with his as to the genuine interest of our manufactu- 
rers in common schools. All with whom I have conferred cor- 
dially approve the law, and cooperate in carrying out its provi- 
sions. They show in this matter a liberality and public spirit 
worthy of special commendation. 

It needs to be more generally understood that this law applies 
not to them only, but to merchants, mechanics, farmers, and all 
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employers of children. It does not discriminate against manu- 
facturers, as the old law did, but puts all kinds of business on 
an equal footing. This is right, and truly democratic. Instead 
of any invidious distinctions, it holds every employer, whether 
an individual or corporation, equally responsible. 

The law should be executed with equal strictness towards in- 
dividuals and companies. Though corporations employ many 
children, and a farmer or mechanic but one, yet the number of 
individual employers vastly exceeds that of the manufacturing 
corporations, and the aggregate of children employed here and 
there singly is very large. The law overlooks none. It pro- 
tects helpless childhood whose rights are sacred. It recognizes 
the claims of the humblest child to that education which is essen- 
tial to meet the duties and responsibilities of life, a claim which 
the State cannot neglect without detriment to itself as well as 
harm to a human souL To doom a single child to ignorance and 
its consequent evils is a tragedy. For the State to consign hun- 
dreds and thousands to such degradation would be suicidal also. 
The enforcement of the law is more difficult in small shops and 
establishments where a single boy or a few children only may 
be employed without attracting attention. In other states this 
law reads — " any person who shall hnovringly employ," &c. That 
one word " knowingly " vitiates the whole law. It is easy for 
any employer not to know as to the schooling of children em- 
ployed, and hard to prove the contrary. Our law assumes that 
it is the employer's duty and only safety to know, and 
wisely throws upon him the responsibility of ascertaining 
whether the children employed have attended school the re- 
quired time. This is virtually the legal condition of employing 
any child under fourteen. It is not enough that the child has 
been a member of school for three months, but the register 
must show his actual attendance for at least sixty days. The 
proper blank certificates for the use of teachers and school offi- 
cers may be had gratuitously on application to the Secretary of 
the State Board of Education. These blanks, when filled, indi- 
cate the date when the child's attendance at school closed, and 
the date nine months later when the child should return to 
schooL 

The law plainly means that such child must attend school 
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three months in every twelve, and there must never be a time 
when it will not be true of a child so employed, that he has at- 
tended school three months out of the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding. The question to be asked in respect to every 
such child is, ^'Has he attended school three months during the 
last twelve months." 

. The execution of this law no doubt sometimes involves hard- 
ship, but it is founded on a wise policy, and even in extreme 
cases of parental ignorance, indifference, intemperance, poverty 
or selfishness, should be enforced. The temporary embarrass- 
ments occasionally incident to its observance will be counterbal- 
anced a thousand-fold by the permanent advantage of both pa- 
rents and children, while its violation wiU inflict both upon them 
and the community pecuniary loss and more lasting evils. The 
poor cannot afford to transmit their poverty by depriving their 
children of education — ^the surest source of thrift. The old prov- 
erb, penny wise and pound foolish, fitly characterizes the short- 
sighted policy of permitting indigence to perpetuate ignorance. 
If any children are really destitute, and parents are too poor to 
provide for them, individual charities or town benefactions can- 
not be better expended than for their relief 

The only class of parents found opposed to the law are the 
French Canadians, some of whom are suffering from an ignor- 
ance so profound as to be unconscious of its evils ; and indiffer- 
ent themselves to change, they are willing their children should 
be like them, but strangely eager to press their younglings at 
the tenderest age into our factories, though they thus dwarf both 
body and mind. On the other hand, there is a growing number 
of this class groaning under the conscious burden of ignorance, 
hopelessly kept in low positions, forced to act the part of mere 
machines, suffering themselves manifold embarrassments because 
they can neither read nor write, who yet show a just apprecia- 
tion of education for their children. 

Though this law involves trouble in securing substitutes in 
the mills, and increased ta?:ation for schools and new school 
houses, no opposition to its execution has arisen from the manu- 
facturers, and no intimation that "the Board of Education were 
meddling with what it had no right to interfere with, and 
making unjustifiable investigation into the private business of 
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corporatioiis,^ as was said by the agent of a large Massachusetts 
milL In some cases, our manu&cturers provide libraries, school 
houses, day and evening schools, and public lectures at their 
own expense, holding that educated children make the most 
profitable operatives as well as the most useful citizens. Very 
few of them can be found who act on the principle that the pay- 
ment of the stipulated wages is their only duty to their work- 
men, and th^ sole aim to get the utmost amount of work for 
the smallest pay. Nothing like the following heartless senti- 
ment of a large manufacturer in another State, have I any where 
found in Connecticut : " I regard my work-people just as I re- 
gard my machines. So long as they can do my work for what 
I choose to pay them, I keep them, getting out of them all I 
can. What they do, or how they fare outside of my walls, I 
don't know nor do I consider it my business to know. They 
must look out for themselves as I do for myself When my 
machines get old and useless I reject them and get new, and 
these people are a part of my machineiy." 

Connecticut is a busy hive of manufactoriea Fortunately 
they are scattered all over the State, Their wide diq)ersion in 
numerous villages is more favorable for the comfort of the oper- 
atives and the thrift of all concerned, than would be the aggre- 
gation of large masses in some crowded Lowell or liawr^ice. 

The industrial interests of no State are more vital to its pros- 
perity. We are a working people, and the cause of the work- 
man is the cause of alL The problem of our State and of our 
day is to elevate work by elevating the workman. The masses 
are learning tiiat mere muscle is weak, that brains help the 
hands in all work, that knowledge multiplies the value and pro- 
ductive power of muscular efforts. If knowledge is power^ 
ignorance is impotenca What a man t9, stamps an impress 
upon what he doea^ even in the humblest forms of industry. 
The character of the work depends on the workman. Whatever 
elevates the laborer improves his labor. In proportion as you 
degrade the operative, you depreciate his work. The wealth 
and wel&re of individuals and communities depend on laboi^ 
and can be most fully secured only by educated labor. You 
can dignify work in no way so surely as by elevating the worfc 
man. As mind triumphs over matter, the amount of manual 
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labor requisite to socure equal results constantly lessens. The 
invention of labor-saving machinery, though temporarily depre- 
ciating the hand labor thus supplanted, ultimately benefits 
every one. 

The condition and opportunities of the laborer improve with 
the increase of industrial capital The chances for the laborer 
in Oonnecticut are far better than they were sixty years ago, be- 
fore the commencement of our manufecturing system, when the 
poor slept without sheets. Now that manufexjturers have made 
sheeting five times cheaper, and more than doubled wages, 
the operative has sheets and shirts as white as his employers, 
and the children of both attend the same school. 

Capital and labor, therefore, are not enemies. Instead of 
open strikes and conflicts, or smothered aversions, alienation 
and jealousies, dissolving all social ties, there should be kind- 
ness, sympathy and conciliation, between the ^nployer and 
employed. There should be no impassable gulf between the 
rich and the poor, no tyranny of capital over labor, nor hos- 
tility and hatred of labor to capital The interests of both 
classes are bound together. If one is harmed in any way, 
the other suffers. Certainly, the laborer cannot long suffer in 
health or education without harm to the employer. They are 
copartn^*s, and cannot afford to be antagonista Capital is as 
dependent on labor as labor is on capital, and only as both work 
in harmony, can the highest good of each be secured. Capital 
does bej&iend labor when it mxdtiplies the occasions for profita- 
ble employment* 

Labor is both superior and prior to capital, and alone legiti- 
mately produces capital Many a penniless laborer, by indus- 
try and economy, has become an independent capitalist. Our 
most successftd manufecturers have toiled up fi*om penury to 
aflluence. This aspiration and opportunity are open to all who 
are educated enough to combine skill with labor. 

In proportion to the populaticm, our manufactories exceed in 
number, variety and value, those of any otiier state. In the 
fiiture development of our resources, we must look largely to 
our manufactories for the retention of our best men at home, 
and for the attraction of skilled labor fi'om abroad. Although 
according to the censua of 1860^ Connecticut leads all the other 
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states in the number of acres of improved land, compared with 
the square miles of territory, we cannot so expand in this 
direction as to become a great agricultural State. Our soil and 
narrow territorial limits forbid. But during the decade em- 
braced in the last census, our manufactures increased froxa 
25,000,000, to 45,000,000, or 80 per cent, while the capital em- 
ployed in fitrming increased from 82,000,000, to 104,000,000, an 
increase of only 21 per cent. During the last ten years the rel- 
ative increase of manufectures has no doubt been still larger. 
Onr factories will soon exceed our farms in value. In propor- 
tion to population, Connecticut has a right to rank as a first 
class manufacturing State. While there is little room for the 
expansion of either our agriculture or commerce, and while we 
raise little of the raw material, and import much, we export still 
more of the finished fabrics, which our skilled labor has multi^ 
plied in value. The prosperity of no State then, is more de- 
pendent on educated labor. 

LABOR AS AN EDUCATOR, 

It is a partial view of education which assumes that books 
and schools, indispensable as they are, do the whole work. 
Every thing which the child sees and hears, and still more, 
what he does, edacatea This practical training begins in the 
cradle, and runs on through life. The educating value of labor 
has not been duly appreciated. Whatever compels one to think 
and decide on practical business questions, awakening conscious 
responsibility and self-reliance, develops mental power. Business 
pursuits frequently discover and draw out great talents. A de- 
gree of foresight, sagacity, practical wisdom and executive abil- 
ity are ofi;en displayed in the management of commercial, man*^ 
ufecturing or agricultural interests, which would win the high*^ 
est eminence if devoted to either of the professiona 

Every child's education is deficient who has not learned t& 
work in some useful form of industry. Labor aids in diseiplin- 
ing the intellect and energizing the character. Especially does 
taxm work task and test the mind, by leading* a boy to plan and 
contrive, to adapt means to ends, in a great variety of wajrs, 
and under constantly varying- ciroumstancesL The necessities 
and struggles of the farm demand patience and perseveradoe^ 

a 
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develop force of character and energy of will, and teach the 
needful lesson, " Where there is a will, there is a way." How 
many of the leading men of our country, like Washington, 
Webster, Clay and Lincoln, grew up on the farm and gained 
there an invaluable discipline for the conflicts and achievements 
of life. 

Labor develops inventive talent. The exigences of the farmer, 
remote from villages and shops, compel him to be something of 
the carpenter, joiner, blacksmith and harness-maker — a man of 
all work — '* handy at anything.'' His business varies with the 
seasons, and sometimes changes every day. A farmer's boy 
myself, early trained in practical industry and familiar with all 
forms of farm work, I have ever valued highly these practical 
lessons learned among the rough hills of grand old- Litchfield 
County. 

I counsel even the sons of affluence to spend at least one 
season at hard work on the farm or in the shop. The practical 
business drill there gained, the knowledge of nature, and do- 
mestic animals, will amply compensate for the consequent loss 
in book learning, to say nothing of the health and physical 
training thus secured. With all our improved gymnastics, 
none is better than manual labor, when it is cheerfuUv and intel- 
ligently performed, and especially farm work. The habits of 
industry, once formed on the farm or in the shop, may shape 
all the future, teaching one to value time, to husband "the 
odd moments," to scorn sloth and love labor, or at least to prac- 
tice "diligence in business." 

The pugils who luxuriate in the wealthiest homes of 'the city 
would profit by one year in the country, with its peculiar work 
and play, its freer sports and wider range for rambles by the 
springs and brooks, the rivers and water-falls, the ponds and 
lakes, over the hills and plains, through the groves and forests ; 
in observing nature, searching for wild flowers and curious 
stones, learning to recognize the different trees by any one of 
their distinctive marks, viz., the leaf, flower, fruit, form, bark 
and grain, watching the ant-hills, collecting butterflies and 
various insects, noticing the birds so as to distinguish 
them by their beaks or claws, their size, form, plumage, 
flight or song. Studying nature in any one or more of 
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these varied forms, each so fitted to charm children, would 
refresh their minds as well as recreate their bodies, and stimu- ^ 
late that curiosity which is the parent of attention and of mem* 
cry. Nature is the great teacher of childhood, and with her 
the juvenile mind needs closer contact Facts and objects are 
the leading instruments of its early development. We do 
violence to the child's instinctive cravings for natural objects 
if we give it books alone, and confine it exclusively to the 
city. When I once found over three hundred children in a sin- 
gle G^rammar School, who had never visited the country, I did 
not hesitate to say that, shut out from nature, and shut in by 
brick walls, with all their ample apparatus and superior teach- 
ers, and a splendid school-house, these children cannot possibly 
gain here a full and symmetrical development of their various 
faculties. More needs to be done to combine the advantages of 
country and city life. With poorer schools and shorter terms, 
and with far less apparatus, but under the kindly and invigora- 
ting influence of rural scenes and employments, the country 
sends forth its full share to the professions, and into the posts ot 
most commanding influence in the Commonwealth and nation. 
Some of the retired rural districts and small hill towns have been 
exceedingly fertile in the richest treasures of intellect " Little 
Lebanon" for example has raised up five governors of Connecti- 
cut. The Litchfield County Jubilee showed a proud array of her 
sons among the most eminent men in our country. 

Idleness and vice are twins, and as idleness is always a curse, 
work may be a blessing. Certainly, industry is essential to thrift 
and virtue, to the culture of the mental as well as moral nature. 
" Every man should have one vocation, and as many avocations 
as possible." Men of mark are men of work. The most industri- 
ous individuals and races are the most intelligent and powerful ; 
the most elevated morally as well as mentally. In whatever 
land man can subsist in indolence, he droops in intellect, and there 
is the greatest demoralization in those tropical climates where 
leisure rather than labor is the rule of life. Man rises in the 
scale where his necessities compel constant industry, as he sinks 
where his wants exact no labor. Where industry becomes habit- 
ual and skillful, it not only supplies mere necessities, but stimu- 
lates demands above absolute wants. Every pure enjoyment 
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gained by labor, prompts the desire for other and higher 
gratifications. Theodore Parker well said : *' The fine arts do 
not interest me so much as the coarse arts, which feed, clothe, 
house and comfort a people. I should rather be a great man as 
Franklin than a Michael Angelo; nay, if I had a son, I should 
rather see him a mechanic who organized use, like the late 
Gteorge Stephenson, in England, than a great painter like Eu- 
bens, who only copied beauty." 

APPBBNTICESHIP AS AN BDUOATOB. 

The waning of the old system of apprenticeships is a serious 
eviL The limitation fixed by the " Trades Unions" on the num- 
ber of apprentices allowed to each shop or master mechanic 
is working mischief It deprives many boys of the thorough 
training in the several trades that is essential to the attainment 
of the highest skill and success. The system of apprenticeship 
lies at .the foundation of skilled industry, and should be encour- 
aged to the utmost as an indispensable part of the practical 
education of our future artisans. Otherwise, our youth must 
be forever debarred from the most lucrative positions, or surren- 
der them to skilled mechanics imported from abroad. This plan 
is short-sighted and suicidaL It cripples our ftiture mechanica 
It seeks a temporary gain at the sacrifice of their permanent 
prcperity. 

The ambition for easier lives and more genteel employments, 
and the silly but common notion that labor is menial, that the tools 
of the trades or of the farm are badges of servility, have greatly 
lessened apprenticeships. Meeting some thirty thousand youth 
annually, I have tried to refute these pernicious notions, and 
show the necessity and dignity of labor, and its vital rela- 
tions to all human excellence and progress, the evils of indo- 
lence, the absurdity of the prevalent passion for city life and 
wide-spread aversion to manual labor. The theory that 
labor is a degrading drudgery will consciously demean any 
artisan and bar improvement in his art On the other hand, 
pride and pleasure in his work lead to higher excellence 
both in his craft and character. He who always does his best 
to-day can do better still to-morrow. It was a wise provision 
of the Hebrews that all parents should teach their children some 
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handicraft. This was with them, as it should be with us, an 
essential part of the education of every child. Among the 
Hebrews labor was always honorabla No man was ashamed 
of his trade* " The chief of the apostles " did not degrade his 
high office when he resumed his early trade of tent-maker. 
His associates seemed never to suspect that their old business 
of fishermen was disreputable. The Great Teacher honored 
manual labor, and as a carpenter's son worked patiently at his 
fether's trade. On the other hand, the Chinese Mandarins who 
let their nails grow as long as their fingers, to show that they 
never work, are the illustrious predecessors of our pretentious 
snobs who affect to despise the industrial arts. 

Many of our youth are afflicted with the infatuation that 
city clerkships are the most eligible positions, while the trades 
are not "respectable." Let them learn that intelligent me- 
chanics have a better chance of securing wealth, eminence 
and influence than the over-crowded clerkships can afford. 
The two men who are first in the hearts of the people of Con- 
necticut, — our present and our last Governor, each in his boy- 
hood learned a trade, and thus became a thorough master of the 
business, in all its details, in which each has achieved brilliant 
success. The most extensive manufacturer of silver ware in 
the world, John Gorham of Providence, declined the position 
of clerk in the counting room, that he might master the trade in 
his father's shop as a regular apprentice, where he. learned thor- 
oughly how to do with his own hands all that he has since had 
to direct others in doing. A multitude of similar facts might 
be. cited to show that the mastery of a trade is one of the best 
preparations for practical life and prosperity in business. Clerks 
are often paid less than skillful mechanics, and are less inde- 
pendent In their precarious positions they are liable to disap- 
pointments and humiliating struggles with the thousands of 
others "looking for a place." Every advertisement for a 
<5lerk brings a whole swarm of applicants. How pitiable the 
condition of this super-abundance of book keepers and ex- 
changers wasting their lives in " waiting for a place," while our 
factories, railroads and trades are clamoring for educated super- 
intendents, foremen, engineers, skillfal managers and "cun- 
ning workmen." The position of the educated and well traiaed 
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mechanic is fer preferable to that of average city clerks. The 
latter may dress better, talk more glibly, bow more gracefully, 
not to say obsequiously, but they compare unfavorably with our 
best mechanics in manly independence, vigor of thought and 
strength of character. 

Too many of our young men leave the homestead on adven- 
tures less safe and reliable than the arts of industry. A good 
trade is more honorable and remunerative than peddling maps, 
books, pictures, patent-rights and clothes wringers, or in a city 
store to be cash or errand boy, store-sweeper, fire-kindler and 
counter-jumper generally. Without in any way disparaging 
the useftil position of the clerk, our young men may properly 
be cautioned against farther crowding this already "plethoric 
profession." To the boys in the country we say, instead of 
aspiring to an uncertain and precarious clerkship, stick to the 
farm or learn a trade, and you will lay the broadest founda- 
tion for prosperity. Those who have well improved the oppor- 
tunities now offered in our Free Schools, can afford to appren- 
tice themselves at sixteen years of age, supplementing their 
education by evening schools, or by self training in their even- 
ings and leisure hours. In the coming struggles for material 
pl*osperity, he will win who can best wield physical forces. 
Bacon well says, " The empire of man over material things has 
for its only foundation the sciences and the arts, for we triumph 
over nature only as we learn to obey her laws." Promotion 
and success are open to all in proportion as they master this 
lesson. 

The Superintendents at first selected for the large manufac- 
turing corporations in this country, as at Lowell, were frequently 
professional men, often practicing lawyers. But experience 
long since led to a regular system of promotion. " Encourage 
merit," "promote from the ranks," are now the mottoes. The 
best Superintendents of these large concerns are now those who 
have worked their way up from the humblest positions, who 
ar^ thoroughly and practically familiar with all the processes 
and details. In our factories every room has its foreman, and 
assistant foreman. These overseers are now selected from the 
workmen by reason of superior education, aptitude and industry. 
Many conductors and some superintendents of our Eailroads 
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began as brakemen. A prominent member of Congress passed 
fix)m farmer's boy to stage driver, brakeman, conductor, super- 
intendent, and finally to the position of President of a large 
railroad in New England. 

The following &x5ts in regard to the early history of some of 
our great statesmen are fiimislied to me by one of our most 
honored civilians whose life happily illustrates the same prin- 
ciple. Multitudes have gained a similar promotion from the 
humblest to the highest positions. 

" Very few of the fathers of our republic were the inheritors 
of distinction. Washington was almost the ODly gentleman by 
right of birth in all that astonishing company of thinkers and 
actors. Two or three Virginians, John Jay, of New York, and 
half-a-dozen inferior men from other provinces were exceptions. 
But Franklin was a printer's boy; Sherman, a shoemaker; 
Knox a book-binder; Green a blacksmith; John Adams 
and Marshall, the sons of poor farmers; and Hamilton^ the 
most subtle, fiery and electrical, but at the same time the most 
orderly genius of all, excepting the unapproachable chief, was 
of as humble parentage as the rest, and himself, at the begin- 
ning, a shopkeeper. And if we come down to a later period, 
Daniel Webster was the son of a country farmer, and was res- 
cued from the occupation of a drover only by the shrewd obser- 
vation of Christopher Gore, whom he called upon for advice in 
respect to a difficulty arising from the sale of a pair of steers ; 
John C. Calhoun was the son of a tanner and currier; the 
father of Henry Clay belonged to the poorer class of Baptist 
ministers ; Martin Van Buren, during the fitful leisure of the 
day, gathered pine knots to Hght his evening studies ; Thomas 
Corwin was a wagoner ; Silas Wright, by heritage a machinist ; 
Lincoln, Douglas and Stevens were farmers' boys ; and many 
others among our statesmen, who receive the applause and 
reverence of mankind, passed their earlier years in the practical 
school of labor." 

I began to enumerate the inventors, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of Connecticut — now our men of wealth, who were 
trained on the farm or in the shops, but found the list too large 
for publication. It would comprise most of the successful busi- 
ness men of the State. Those who despised labor and aspired to 
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" genteel occupations " in their youth, have not been the bene- 
fectors of the community, nor of themselves. 

The great inventors were not dandled in the lap of affluence, 
nor were they contemners of the trades, ambitious of " genteel " 
employments. They were " clad not in silks but fustian, and 
grimed with soot and oiL " In the language of Professor Lyman, 
'* Tlie artificers and inventors of the world, the men who revo- 
lutionize human industry and manifold the wealth and power 
of nations by new machines and new processes of art — ^the 
Watts, the Arkwrights, the Bramahs, the Clements, the Nas- 
myths, the Stephansons, the Fairbaims, the Fultons, the Erics- 
sons, the Goodyears, the Howes, the McCormicks, have usually 
had tteir training in the shops." 

RELATION OF EDUCATION TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

Eminent physicists are successfully applying the latest re- 
searches of science to the industrial arts. Their discoveries 
have already contributed largely to our material prosperity, and 
prove that the future improvement of tha mechanic arts depends 
on brain as well as brawn, — on the substitution of physical forces 
for muscular strength. " Subdue the earth, and have dominion 
over it," was the primeval command. The progress of civiliza- 
tion has always been commensurate with man's dominion over 
nature, and his utilization of her forces and resources. Science 
has not only built our railroads, locomotives, steamships and 
telegraphs, but permeated all our factories, and rendered labor 
incompan^bly more productive. Applications of chemistry and 
metallurgy have made the din of industry continuous all along 
the Naugatuck Valley from Birmingham to Winsted. Electro- 
metallurgy is bringing untold wealth to Meriden, Walling- 
ford, Hartford and New Haven. 

During my connection with the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, the Secretary, Hon. Ghorge S. Boulwell, sent circulars 
to the leading corporations of the State, asking in substance the 
opinion of the superintendents as to the relation of education to 
wages, the relative profitableness of employing ignorant or intel- 
ligent laborers, and the comparative quality of the work of these 
two classes of operatives. The replies, with striking unanimity, 
showed that ignorant labor was always expensive; that the 
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amount and quality of the work performed were proportioned to 
the intelligence of the laborers ; *' that intelligent laborers learn 
more readily, are more skillful when learned, are more easily 
controlled, perform more as well as better work, require less 
looking after, keep their machines cleaner and more judiciously 
oiled, incur less liability to breakage of machinery, less waste of 
oil and of stock. As a general rule there is a higher sense of 
moral obligation, and more honesty, fidelity and regard for the 
interest of employers, among the intelligent than among the 
ignorant laborers." These replies showed that among a large 
number of persons, and upon an average, "trustworthiness in 
labor, and honesty in the custody of property, are proportioned 
to the intelligence of the operative." 

Education favors inventions and improvements in machinery. 
Intelligent mechanics are continually devising improved methods 
of acconxplishing given results. In a very large lock establish- 
ment in Connecticut, where the work is done mostly by the 
piece or job, so constant have been improvements in the processes 
or machines, that the workmen have for some years reduced 
their '* proposals " in the annual contracts, without decreasing, 
and sometimes increasing, their wages. Eecent improvements 
in the rapidity of the processes are surprising. In a cotton mill, 
one carder can now do the work which would require five 
thousand persons by hand. Six hundred of the old hand- 
wheels cannot spin as much yarn in a day as one girl can pro- 
duce by machinery. In Hindostan a man can spin one hank a 
day; a modern spinner with his mule can produce 8000 hanks 
in the same time. In 1807, Boston and Salem merchants im- 
ported cotton cloth firom India ; now, millions of yards are ex- 
ported to India and remote parts of Asia. A machine recently 
invented by Dr. Crosby is turning out fish-hooks in New Haven 
at the rate of 62,000 a-day, and another by the same ingenious 
inventor can make 60,000 needles a-day. Other very curious in- 
ventions of his are saving hand labor in the ratio of five hundred 
or even a thousand to one. A thousand men in the old English 
style could hardly make and stick as many pins per hour as one 
boy now does by machinery ; for a single boy can *' tend " an 
indefinite number of these almost thinking automatons. Within 
less than thirty years, mobs of laborers have destroyed labor- 
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saving machines, or resisted their introduction, and menaced 
their proprietors. Opposition to sewing machines and steam 
fire' engines is not yet forgotten. But the sewing macliine is a 
benefactor of the needle women. It has already made the ** song 
of the shirt" obsolete, and helped the seamstress to earn far more 
than she ever could by hand. Such machines, by reducing cost 
and increasing production, increase also the demand for labor, as 
well as its efiiciency and remuneration. Says Professor C. S. 
Lyman : 

** We have reached a period, then, as a nation, when the irader 
and more wasteful Jorms of industry will no longer suffice. Though 
in a fertile and sparsely settled country the exuberance of na- 
ture makes amends for deficiency of economy and skill, that time 
for us is past With the growth of population and the increase 
of competition in every department of industry, our arts and 
manufactures, as well as agriculture, can no longer afford to re- 
tain the uneconomical methods of former times. Success can be 
secured, now and in the future, only by carefully adjusting the 
cost of production to the market price. And to this end, not 
only the management of the processes, but the construction of 
the machinery, and all the means and appliances of manufacture, 
must be controlled by educated skill, especially in all those lead- 
ing establishments, where the more difiicult and complicated 
processes of industry so naturally center. 

" Both the extent and present stage of progress^ then, of our arts 
and manufactures, require for their further improvement, not 
only the highest personal talent and energy, but the utmost re- 
sources of applied science. Qualifications that once would answer 
for the head of a great manufacturing establishment will not do 
now. The present generation is obliged to know a great deal 
more than the preceding. The brain-power that is to manage 
our arts and manufactures, our agriculture and commerce, in 
their broader and more difficult management, must be trained 
for the task ; — and the more the brain-power preponderates over 
mere muscle, the more elevated will become both arts and arti- 
zans, and the more marked the influence of science and scientific 
education on the progress of the nation in wealth, intelligence 
and power. Indeed, the true solution of the vexed question of 
labor, and of the elevation of the industrial classes, is to be 
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found, in part, at least, rather in an increase of the productive 
capacity of the industrial arts through the applications of science, 
than in any arbitrary eight hour law, or other legislation against 
the laws of nature. The more man can substitute head work for 
hand work, and compel nature^a Jorces to perform his tasks, the 
more he will shorten his necessary hours of labor, and add to his 
leisure for recreation and self-improvement 

" ^\iQ future of this country, in respect to material prosperity, is 
obviously to depend largely on the efficiency of the industrial 
arts, and that eflSciency on the progress of the sciences, and the 
extent of their diffusi6n among those who control the operations 
of industry. There is no reason to suppose that both science 
and the arts will not make as great advances in the future as in 
the past Each generation glories in discoveries and inventions 
that were unknown to the preceding. Who dreamed, fifty years 
ago, of our marvelous automatic machinery for making pins, 
needles and fish hooks — our busy sewing-machines in every 
femily — our reaping, mowing, raking, binding, threshing, win- 
nowing, and other agricultural machinery for lightening and ac- 
celerating labor ? 

" And why may not the next half-century note progress as 
great as the last, or even greater ? Nature's secrets are not yet 
all revealed to us ; — her forces not all discovered — certainly not 
all subjugated. Heat gives us, in the steam-engine, but a fif- 
teenth part of its intrinsic force. Some new mode of transform- 
ing energy may utilize a larger percentage. To the triumphs of 
invention we can set no limits. What new arts, new processes, 
new materials, new mechanism, will hereafter revolutionize 
industry, and manifold the mass of human comforts and enjoy- 
ments, who can tell ?" 

The Universal Exposition of Industry in Paris three years 
ago taught some bitter but profitable lessons to the English 
Government and people. Even English reviews and newspa- 
pers, and their largest and most intelligent manufacturers, were 
compelled to admit that Britain fared ill in that comparison of 
the world's industries. This was an unwelcome surprise to the 
nation. Her superiority to all the world in manufactures had 
been long assumed as unquestioned. The most keen-sighted 
and practical British observers admitted the mortifying fact that 
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England was surpassed, either relatively or absolatelj, by her 
Continental rivak. This was true, not in a few, but in many 
and various branches of manufeu^turing and mechanical industry. 
There was great unanimity in this view on the part of those 
English '^ Jurors " and observers especially appointed to exam- 
ine and report the results of their observations. 

Dr. Lyon Play fair, a juror in the Exhibition, "found some of 
our (British) chief mechanical and civil engineers lamenting the 
want of progress in their industries, and pointing to the wonder- 
ful advances which other nations were making :" he also found 
British chemical, and even textile manufeCcturers uttering simi- 
lar complaints. The Bev. Canon Norris, an inspector of schools, 
found evidence at the Exposition that " in all that tends to con- 
vert the mere workman into the artisan^ Austria, France and 
Prussia were clearly passing us." Mr. Edward Huth, familiar 
as a juror and otherwise with the Expositions of 1861 and 
1862, Bs well as with that of 1867, says of Great Britain: "We 
no longer hold that preeminence which was accorded to us in 
the Exhibition of 1861." He fears especially for the woolen 
manufacturers of his country. Mr. James E. McConnell, an« 
other juror, " made a very careful examination and comparison 
of British locomotive engines, carriages, railway machinery, ap- 
paratus and material, with th^ same articles exhibited by 
France, Germany and Belgium, and became firmly convince 
that former British superiority no longer exists." Gapt Freder- 
ick Beaumoni says : " There can be no doubt as to the im- 
mense strides which foreign mechanical engineering has lately 
made, by which France and Belgium are rapidly overtaking the 
industrial power of Great Britain^" 

Mr. Scott Bussell made a collective expression of the opinions 
ef jurors to this effect, that "the progress of other nations 
iu'the last sixteen years since the first Exhibition of 1861, has 
been remarkably ^^eater than ours." Mr. Mundella, managii^ 
partner of a firm employing five thousand work-people in 
the manu&cture of hosiery, says : " I have for four or five 
years been increasingly alarmed for our industrial supremacy, 
and my experience of the Paris Exhibition has only confirmed 
and strengthened my fears." Mr. James Young says that " the 
rate of progress of otfa^ nations appeared so formidable that 
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several meetings of jurors, exhibitors and others, took place at 
the Louvre Hotel on the subject." 

The evidence of loss of prestige for British manufactures was 
too clear to be disputed. Leading men and journals at once di»> 
cussed the cause. Here there appeared as general unanimity as 
to the &ct itself; and this cause was found to be the absence of 
technical and general education in Great Britain, and the preva^ 
lence of both on the Continent. 

Professor Tyndall says : " England will be outstripped botfc 
in the arts of peace and war by the Continental nations, in 
virtue of their better education." Says Dr. Playfeir: "The 
one cause upon which there was most unanimity of conviction 
(anoong British manufacturers) is that France, Prussia, Austria^ 
Belgium and Switzerland possess good systems of industrial 
education for the masters and managers of factories and work- 
shops, and that England possesses none." Says Mr. Huth : 
" It is the want of industrial education in this country which 
prevents our manufacturers from making the progress which 
other nations are making. Many of our workmen have no edu«^ 
cation. Their education is superior. With them it is not a 
machine that works a machine, but brains sit at the loom and 
intelligence stands at the spinning-wheel." Says Mr. McCon^ 
nell : " It requires no skill to predict that unless we adopt a 
system of technical education for our workmen in this countrjr, 
we shall soon not hold our own in cheapness of cost as well 
as excellence of quality of our mechancal productions." Mr» 
Mundella says : "I am increasingly alarmed for our industrial 
supremacy. Our best machines are improved on in France and 
Gtermany by men who have had the advantage of a superior 
industrial education. The frightful ignorance found in our 
&ctories is disheartening. The English workman is gradu- 
ally losing the race through the superior intelligence which 
foreign governments are carefully developing in their arU- 
sans." Mr. James Young is represented as the possessor of 
perhaps the most lucrative establishment of one branch of praio 
ttoal chemistry in the world. Originally a workman, he leamect 
ohemistiy and natunri philo8cq)hy and other subjects under vari^ 
oua professora This* was the basis of his fort^ne^ and: in vieir 
of it he says : "It would be most ungrateful of me if I did nol^ 
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recognize the importance of scientific and technical education in 
improving and advancing manufactures." Mr. Eussell says of 
the leading Continental nations that they "seem to exhibit 
growing skill and progress in proportion to the excellence of 
the education and training they give to their manufacturing 
population. On the Continent the young artisans are dis- 
tinguishing themselves and their countries by the excellence of 
their work, the higher quality of their manufactured materials, 
the economy of their execution, and the beautifulness of their 
designs. Poor England, standing by idle, is too late. Her 
workingmen, foremen and masters, grown up uneducated, can- 
not now be educated — are too old to learn. We have lost a 
generation. Whose was the fault? whose the blame? Why 
did not our statesmen and aristocracy, already provided with 
special universities and schools for their own training, foresee 
that our trade was going away to more skilled nations, and warn 
us in time? The contrast between England and Switzerland is 
this : England spends more than five times as much on pauper- 
ism and crime as she does on education, and Switzerland spends 
seven times as much on, education as on pauperism and crime." 
These revelations that British manufectures were losing 
ground from the lack of proper education claimed the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and accordingly in March, 1868, a select 
conmiittee of nineteen was appointed to inquire into the pro- 
visions for giving instruction in theoretical and applied science 
to the industrial classes. That committee continued in ses- 
sion for over three months, sending for persons and papers 
from all parts of the kingdonL The minutes of evidence fill 
nearly 500 double column folio pages. The epitome of their 
conclusions given below has an important lesson for us, and 
suggests the practical inquiry, what is Connecticut doing for 
technical education? They should lead us to foster our ad- 
mirable State Sheffield School of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and to introduce drawing and practical science into 
our public schools. If in proportion to our area and 
population, Connecticut manufactures now hold the foremost 
place in this country, let us consider that fifteen years ago, 
the same preeminence belonged to Great Britain, and not forget 
why it does so no longer. 
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Our manufactures constitute to-day the leading source of 
the wealth of Connecticut, and for its fiiture increase we 
must look mainly to them. But this will depend on the 
skill of our artisans, the ingenuity of our inventors, and the 
consequent superiority of our fabrics. Connecticut clocks, for 
example, command the market of the world. England alone 
in a single year has bought 160,000. An order was received 
in New Haven to-day (May 10th) from Birmingham, England, 
for 800,000 fish-hooks. Similar orders come to the same firm 
every week from foreign lands. Five years ago, England had 
a monopoly of this business both for Europe and America. 
Two Connecticut firms make over a million eyelets or paper- 
festeners daily. A multitude of similar fects might be cited 
where the cost of material is slight and skill and inventive tal- 
ent make the process easy and the profits larga If our wares 
continue to be better and cheaper, we gain and retain the mar- 
ket of the world, if we fail to progress, we shall loose it How 
to maintain our manufactures in the highest perfection and by 
keeping up with the times command the market, is the problem 
for us to solva Stagnation or mediocrity here means retro- 
gression. The Committee of the British Parliament say : 

" The industrial system of the present age is based on the 
substitution of mechanical for animal power ; its development 
is due in this country to its stores of coal and metallic ores, to 
our geographical position and temperate climate, and to the 
unrivaled energy of our population. The acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge has been shown by the witnesses to be only 
one of the elements of an industrial education and of industrial 
progress. Nearly every witness speaks of the extraordinarily 
rapid progress of continental nations in manufactures, and 
attributes that rapidity not to the model workshops which 
are met with in some foreign countries, and are but an indif- 
ferent substitute for our own great factories, and for those 
which are rising up in every part of the continent, but, 
besides other causes, to the scientific training of the pro- 
prietors and managers in France, Switzerland Belgium, and 
Germany, and U> the elementary instruction which is universal 
among the working population of Switzerhmd avd Qermany.^^ 
My limits permit only a condensed summary of the more im- 
portant conclusions of this suggestive report : 
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" 1. That with the view to enable the working claas to benefit 
by scientific instruction, it is of the utmost importance that 
efficient elementary instruction should be within the reach of 
every child. 

2. That unless regular attendance of the children for a suffi- 
cient period can be obtained, little can be done in the way of 
their scientific instruction. 

3. That elementary instruction in drawing, in physical geo- 
graphy, and in the phenomena of nature, should be given in 
elementary schools. 

4. That adult science classes, though of great use to artisans; 
to foremen, and to the smaller manufacturers, cannot provide 
all the scientific instruction which those should possess who are 
responsible for the conduct of important indu^rial undertak- 
ings. That all whose necessities do not oblige them to leave 
school before the age of fourteen should receive instruction in 
the elements of science as part of their general education. 

5. That the reorganization of secondary instruction and the 
introduction of a larger amount of scientific teaching into 
secondary schools are urgently required, and ought to receive 
the immediate consideration of Parliament and of the country. 

6. That it is desirable that certain endowed schools should 
be selected in favorable situations for the purpose of being 
reconstituted as science schools, having in view the special 
requirements of the district ; so that the children of every 
grade may be able to rise firom the lowest to the highest 
school 

7. That the managers of training colleges for l3ie teachers of 
elementary schools shoxdd give special attention to the instruc- 
tion of those teachers in theoretical and applied science, where 
such instruction does not exist already." 

This Parliamentary Eeport is a remarkable document The 
abundance of her coal and the cheapness of labor and raw ma- 
terial confirmed England in the assumption of permanent pre- 
eminence in manufacturing. This report has dispelled that 
complacency. It convicts the government of liie fatal blunder 
of neglecting popular education. While fostering Caanbridge 
and Oxford it has overlooked the masses. Here is a demon*- 
stration of the bearing of popxdar education on national industry. 
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It proves that education is economy and that ignorance means 
waste ; that the skilled workman so forecasts and plans his work 
that every blow tells, while he economizes both his strength and 
stock ; that even in the humblest labor he will do more work, 
in better style, with less damage to tools or machinery, than the 
boor who can use only brute muscle. 

DRAWING AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

Drawing has been more generally practiced in our schools 
the last year than ever before. It has been illustrated and 
recommended in our Institutes and educational conventions by 
Professors Woodman of Dartmouth College, Morse of the Pea- 
body Academy of Science, Bail of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Allen of Iowa, and by the Secretary. My thanks are due to 
teachers and School Visitors for the new interest they have 
manifested in this important branch. Drawing is thoroughly 
taught in our Normal School, and while a special drill in this 
art will be given in the Fall term for the benefit of teachers 
in the winter schools, it will be made a prominent subject 
through the entire course. 

In view of the revival of interest on this subject, I here give 
a single paragraph from my last report Drawing is still 
r^arded by many parents, and a few incompetent teachers, as 
a superfluity, or at best only a pleasant diversion, allowable 
perhaps for girls, among other merely ornamental branches, 
but useless for boys, having as little relation to practical duties 
as pastry to bread for "the staple of life." It is therefore 
excluded from certain schools as some fiirmers exclude shrub- 
bery and flowers from their yards and gardens, to make more 
room for fruit trees and vegetables. But skill in drawing has 
an intrinsic and practical valua It is of great importance in 
all pursuits conversant with the exterior form of things, and to 
many trades and professions, including all scientific mechanics, 
it is quite indispensabla It is useful to the architect, the 
master builder, carpenter, mason, cabinet-maker, the florist, the 
embroiderer, the milliner, mantuamaker, potter, the machinist 
and almost every mechanic, in drafting his plans, making con- 
tracts and calculating the cost of construction. No skillful crafts- 
man can afford to be ignorant of this art, which would make 

4 
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him a better workman, whatever may be his trade. The " pattern 
rooms " in our machine shops and founderies, in the print and 
carpet factories, clock and lock shops, in the jewelry and plate 
works, the engraving and paper staining establishments, in the 
arsenals and armory works, and many other manufactories, will 
indicate in part the numerous and important uses to which the 
competent draughtsman applies his skill. Facility in drawing 
plans enables the artisan to conceive clearly the forms of any 
articles or utensils he may wish to devise or make, and thus 
meets one essential condition of inventive talent I pass over 
its obvious use in surveying, in map-drawing, and civil and 
military engineering, and other pursuits, for there is scarcely 
any calling in which this art would not find a usefiil application. 
If Connecticut would maintain her preeminence in manufac- 
tures, let our youth be trained as designers and draughtsmen. 

The wisdom of the following recommendation of Governor 
English is happily illustrated in his own history. While an 
apprentice at the trade of carpenter, he attended an evening 
school to learn the art of drawing. His evenings and leisure 
moments were long devoted especially to architectural drawings. 
When eighteen years of age, the College Courant says, he " de- 
signed the plans for a number of dwellings erected in New 
Haven, which are still occupied as prominent residences." Be- 
fore he was of age, he became a master builder, and erected' 
many houses planned by himself. It is peculiarly fitting that 
drawing should be recommended to all our teachers and scholars 
by one who by means of this art gained his first start in business, 
. and laid the foundation for his future and now ample fortune. 
Special attention is invited to the following extract from his last 
message : 

" I desire to call your attention to one important branch of 
instruction, which, in my judgment, is greatly needed in our 
public schools. This is free drawing, or instruction in such ele- 
mentary rules of the art as may be imparted by teachers prop- 
erly instructed in some uniform and practical system of mechan- 
ical and object drawing. Drawing of this description is now 
regularly and systematically taught in the public schools of 
New Haven and Hartford, and, I believe, with the happiest re- 
sulta The object is not to make artists simply, but to make 
artisans — to turn out a better and more proficient class of 
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scholars, with such skill in designing and drawing as shall aid 
them in their industrial pursuits, and more effectually advance 
the State in manufactures, inventions, and the mechanic arts. 
The sagacity shown by the first Napoleon, in his order to make 
drawing a prominent study in the schools of France, has long 
since been acknowledged in the tribute which the world has 
paid to the people of that country for their decorative taste in 
the arts. Our own people are beginning to discover that their 
most profitable articles of manufacture are those which come 
from the hands of the thoroughly trained draughtsman and de- 
signer. The decree of Napoleon brought untold wealth to 
France, and instruction in drawing, when once successfully in- 
troduced into our public schools, will, I am confident, work 
equally salutary results in advancing the wealth and adding to 
the material resources of our State, Confident of the correctness 
of these views, and fully impressed with their importance, I can 
do no less than recommend that Section 103 of an Act entitled 
" An Act Concerning Education," in the General Statutes of 
1866, be so amended as to include drawing among the required 
branches of elementary instruction." 

A paper just issued -by the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts shows that this subject is now prominently 
before the people and Legislature of that State. It is intro- 
duced by a petition to the Legislature, signed by the largest 
manufacturers of the State, among them A. A. Lawrence 
& Co., E, B. Bigelow the inventor, J, Bigelow, F. C. Lowell, 
J. A Lowell, Theodore Lyman and others, in which they 
forcibly urge that every branch of manufactures in which the 
citizens of Massachusetts are engaged requires, in the details of 
the processes connected with it, some knowledge of drawing and 
other arts of design on the part of the skilled workmen en- 
gaged. They say : 

" At the present time no wide provision is made for instruc- 
tion in drawing in the public schools. Our manufacturers there- 
fore compete under disadvantages with the manufacturers of Europe ; 
for in all the manufacturing countries of I/urope^ free provision is 
made for instructing workmen of all classes in drawing. At this 
time, almost all the best draughtsmen in our shops are men thus 
trained abroad. In England, within the last ten years, very 
large additions have been made to the provisions, which were 
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before very generous, for free public instruction of workmen in 
drawing. Your petitioners are assured that boys and girls, by 
the time they are sixteen years of age, acquire great proficiency 
in mechanical drawing and in other arts of design. We are also 
assured that men and women who have been long engaged in 
the processes of manufacture, learn readily and with pleasure, 
enough of the arts of design to assist them materially in their 
work." 

In advocacy of this petition in favor of teaching drawing in 
the public schools, the Board of Education say : 

" We are more than ever impressed with the importance of 
urging upon the people of the Commonwealth the introduction 
of free hand drawing into all our public schools. It cannot be 
denied that the almost total neglect of this branch of instruction 
in past times has been a great defect in our system of education. 
That we are far behind many other nations in all the means 
of art culture is very evident. We have few models or museums 
of art, in our country, to which students can resort for study 
and instruction. Our native artisans and mechanics feel this 
sad defect Foreign workmen occupy the best and most respon- 
sible places in our factories and workshops. Much can and 
must be done for the present generation of mechanics and arti- 
sans. In all our large towns and cities where a sufficient 
number of adult pupils can be found, schools should be estab- 
lished, and every encouragement afforded for improvement in 
those branches of drawing which belong to the industrial arts. 
Agents should be employed to go through the Commonwealth 
and interest the people in this most important subject. Wherever 
evening classes can be formed of the young or old, free instruc- 
tion should be furnished in free hand drawing, and in a few 
years our enterprising people will begin to discover in our own 
communities and schools as good artists and artisans as can be 
found in the most favored portions of other countries. We 
have no doubt that the greatest good will be accomplished 
by proper instruction in our public schools, and that pur chief 
efforts should be directed towards this end. Teachers should be 
Required to be qualified to instruct in free hand drawing, and the 
work should be begun in the primary departments, and should 
be continued with zeal and fidelity through the period of school 
Ufa" ^e BdfSrA t^debihilend to the Legislature : 
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" An enaotment requiring elementary and free hand drawing 
to be taught in all the public schools, of every grade, in the 
Commonwealth," and say : 

*' The Board are aware that the action recommended &lls far 
short of that contemplated by the petitioners. Nevertheless, it 
is a beginning, and the steps are in the right direction. They 
are easily taken, and involve but a comparatively small expense, 
and will lead, as the attention of the public shall be directed to 
the matter, to the adoption of the more comprehensive and 
complete arrangements designed by the petitioners." 

Secretary White strongly urges the matter as follows : 

" With these opinions, it is believed, all intelligent, practical 
educators will agree. In those countries of Europe whose sys- 
tems of education are most distinguished for completeness and 
thoroughness, and in this respect far in advance of our own, 
careful instruction in drawing is given in every grade of their 
schools, from the primary village school to the university. 
And so it should be with ourselves. Indeed, something has 
already been accomplished here. Under the statute provision 
which permits its introduction, drawing is taught, with a con- 
siderable degree of success, in many of our public schools. 
We would have this practice become universal. And in 
furtherance of this end, drawing should take a place in the 
statutes as a required study in all the schools. Let it once be 
understood that ability to teach this, no less than grammar or 
arithmetic, will be demanded of all who seek employment as 
teachers, and those who are now engaged in the work, and all 
who are looking to teaching as a calling, will set about the work 
of preparation. And there will be no lack of facilities. In- 
struction in this branch has always been given in the Normal 
Schools, and it will be the business of the Board to make it 
miore thorough, as the wants of the community shall require. 
The various eity and town training schools are now furnishing, 
and will continue to furnish, valuable aid. In like manner, the 
numerous high schools and academies, where the larger number 
of our teachers are educated, will furnish increased and needful 
facilities ; so that in a brief period there will be no lack of com- 
petent teachers, of elementary drawing at least. Meanwhile, we 
may confidently look, for teachers of a higher grade, to the sci- 
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entific schools of our own and the adjoining States. The 
practicability ,of the measure proposed is no longer one 
of theory alone. Experiments have already been made, and 
with such marked success as -to leave no room for doubt. 
During the present season, a voluntary class has been formed 
at Fitchburg, and instructed by a member of the Worcester Free 
School of Industrial Science, with the most gratifying results. 
The expense of annual courses of lessons in drawing, given in 
connection with the evening schools, will be small— very small, 
when compared with the results which may be justly expected 
from them. Let drawing be taught in all our schools, and we 
may expect to find, — 

1. A great improvement in respect to the taste and skill ex- 
hibited in the various products of industry. 

2. A rapid multiplication of valuable labor-saving machinea 
8. And, better than all, an increase of the numbers, and a 

manifest advance in the intellectual and moral condition and 
characters of the artisans themselves. In proportion as the 
intellect asserts its sway over mere force, as the cultivated 
brain controls the hand, labor ceases to be a drudgery, 
and becomes a source of pleasure and delight; it is no 
longer a badge of servility, but an instrument of power. 
The possession of practical science, of a cultivated taste, with 
the power skillfully to apply them in the production of what- 
ever supplies the wants, and ministers to the comfort, and grati- 
fies the pure tastes of the community, will give dignity and at- 
tractiveness to artizan life. The ranks will be kept full. Re- 
cruits will come from unexpected quarters. There will be more 
of enlistment and less of conscription. Our generous youth, with 
no capital but intellect and energy and hope, will, in lessened 
numbers, crowd the overburdened professions, or beg, hat in 
hand, for subordinate places in the counting-rooms of the mer- 
chant and banker, and will enter the ranks of the workers, 
where labor and invention may win new victories in the domain 
of nature, and where, at the least, a life of intelligent and honest 
industry will ever earn the less dazzling, but solid rewards of 
competence, of respectability, and of a manly independence." 

I can here allude to only one of the many aspects of the edu- 
cational bearings of drawing. If for example, on first entering 
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scliool the abecedarian begins to make the letters on the slate 
and blackboard, he thus not only learns the alphabet far more 
quickly, but from the outset trains the eye and the memory. 
This exercise charms the little learner, fixes his attention and 
keeps him busy. I remember too well having my ears boxed 
for making pictures on a slate. The rule of the school being 
" fold your hands and keep still," the stupidest were the stillest 
and best fellows. Children are naturally active, and always rest- 
less when restrained and unoccupied. " Nothing to do " is the 
hardest kind of work for them. The child's first knowledge comes 
through the senses, and chiefly through the sense of sight The 
exactness of that knowledge, and the vividness of the concep- 
tions depends on the distinctness of the original perceptions. 
Nothing trains the perceptive powers so effectively as this art 

To draw any object, one must examine it carefiilly as a whole, 
and in all its parts. Such clear and prolonged perceptions en- 
sures vivid conceptions, and thus strengthens the memory. 
Drawing pleases as much as it profits. This taste manifested 
even under school age, should be systematically trained from 
the start 

In further proof of the practical importance of drawing, I con- 
dense a few sentences from the reports of the English jurors, at 
the late Paris Exhibition: *' The Frenchman's familiarity with 
art, and his early training in its principles, enables him to outstrip 
us. Large placards in French, posted up in public places, in- 
form workmen where they can be taught drawing and modeling 
every evening free of expense. It is impossible to estimate the 
loss entailed upon England in every department of our industry 
through the neglect of art culture. Through it we are reduced 
to mere * hewers of wood and drawers of water ' for other 
nationa We are making cheap goods or producing raw materials 
for other people to work. On a ton of iron for which we get 
less than one pound, they are sure to gain one hundred pounds 
by skilled labor, before it leaves their hands. 

" Something must be done, or our working classes will be 
grievously wronged, and the whole nation suffer. In the race 
we are, nowhere. Our defeat is as ignominious and as disastrous 
as it is possible to conceive. The mere mechanical workman 
stands not the slightest chance with a workman of cultivated 
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taste. Seeing some lads at work in a carver's shop in Paris, I 
went to the bench of one about fourteen years of age, who was 
carving a chair back of medieeval form from a working drawing. 
When I marvelled that one so young could draw and carve so 
well, I was told * a boy who is to be apprenticed to learn car- 
ving is instructed at school in ornamental drawing, modeling 
and designing.' 

" In France, the Minister of Instruction has confided to him, as 
it were, a nation in a certain state of knowledge, and he is ex- 
pected, when he resigns the seals of office, to show that under 
his care that nation has steadily progressed. A due provision 
for art education is no favor on the part of the administration, 
but one of the conditions of its existence." 

Says J. Scott Enssell : " Even in the elementary schools, chil- 
dren should begin to acquire the dexterous use of their fingers 
and eyes by learning to draw accurately on paper the forms 
which they see around them ; first freely by hand, then by rule 
and measure. The two words, * look there,' are often more 
valuable than an hour's lecture. The pupil takes into his mind 
the form, color and meaning of the thing itself, which no words 
could give him. Education by the eye is as fertile in fruit as 
education by the ear." 

INFLUENCE OF STUDY ON HEALTH. 

Alarmists have written eloquently on " the Slaugliter of the 
Innocents " in school by over-study, alleging that severe appli- 
cation is impairing the health of multitudes, and that the study 
hours should be reduced to five, four, and as some strenuously 
contend, three hours a day. It is a common opinion that 
study is unfavorable for health. My observations do not con- 
firm the impression that our schools overtask the brain and in- 
jure the health. The body is the instrument through which the 
mind works, and its power depends, in no small degree, on the 
vigor of the physical system. Increased efibrt and energy of 
mind must be balanced by proper activity of the body. The 
mischievous error prevalent on this subject is a common excuse 
for indolence and inefficiency. Study need not be injurious 
to health. The mind itself was made to work. Its primal 
law is growth by work. It can gain strength only by spend- 
ing it The intensest study invigorates the body bs well 
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as the mind, strengthens both the nervous and muscular system, 
makes the bloJ course in staoBger health-giving current 
through the system, enlarges the brain, erects the form, softens 
the features, brightens the eye, animates the countenance, dig- 
nifies the whole person, and in every way conduces to health, 
provided only that it is pursued in accordance with the laws of 
hygiene as to diet, exercise, rest, sleep and ventilation. 

Henry Ward Beecher says : " It is not work but worry that 
kills men. Work is healthy. You can hardly put more on a 
man than he can bear. Men literally worry themselves to death. 
Worry is rust upon the blade. It is not the revolution that de- 
stroys the machinery, but the fiiction. Fear secretes acid, but 
love and trust are sweet juices." 

Undoubtedly the minds of very little children are often stim- 
ulated by parents and nurses to premature and therefore injuri- 
ous activity. I have no sympathy with any processes for initia- 
ting babes in the knowledge of books. Such prodigies, how- 
ever they may gratify the pride of parents, always suggest pain- 
ful apprehensions of future debility and premature decrepitude. 
Precocity is unnatural and undesirable, because it is the symp- 
tom, if not the cause of disease. Early ripeness of mind, as 
of fruit, is hastened by a secret enemy at the core, and however 
attractive the exterior, it is found in reality lifeless and insipid. 
It shows well for a time, like plants in a hot house with large 
tops and little roota What is gained in time poorly com- 
pensates for the loss of maturity and spirit Precocity stints 
the growth of both body and mind, if it does not become the 
tomb of talents and health. Lucretia Maria Davidson wrote 
verses at four years, and died before completing her seven- 
teenth year, leaving over two hundred separate pieces of poetic 
composition. Her sister Margaret began to write poetry at six, 
at ten acted in a passionate drama in New York City, and died 
at fourteen. 

Where is to be found a man of strength who was a prodigy 
in reading and reasoning at four years ? Dr. Johnson used dryly 
to ask, " what becomes of aU the clever children." Many chil- 
dren begin the study of books when they should be following 
the strong native bent of childhood in observing objecta The 
perceptive fisiculties should be first addressed. Teachers too 
seldom inquire what is the order in which the juvenile powers 
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are to be developed, and hence lessons are often assigned which 
task the reflective fiwulties chiefly, when in the natural order 
of growth, they should be comparatively latent Violence is 
done to a child who at this tender age is harrassed with prob- 
lems of arithmetic or the intricacies of grammar. Observation 
precedes reflection. At the earliest school age, the memory 
as well as the perceptive faculties may be pleasantly and safely 
exercised with attractive lessons, or observations rather, on form, 
color, size, weight, place, number, time, the obvious qualities of 
common things, and the form or spelling of words, and in read- 
ing. Let those exercises be very brief — relieved after each 
lesson by gymnastics or marchings and music, and the primary 
school becomes a sort of play — ^safe and healthful for vigorous 
children of five years of aga 

But the objection under consideration relates chiefly to much 
older children. In regard to them even the wise man is quoted 
to confirm that view: " Much study is a weariness of the flesh." 
Very true. So also the most invigorating and healthful kinds 
of labor and exercise bring for the time weariness, till relieved 
by repose. There are undoubtedly exceptional cases of older 
children, whose nervous state, or otherwise abnormal condition, 
requires the partial or entire suspension of study. But even 
in these cases, the Ulness is commonly due to other causes than 
excessive study. When the plainest laws of health are vio- 
lated, when, for example, children are crammed with mince- 
pies, colored candies, or doughnuts, between meals and before 
retiring, it is hardly fair that the inevitable result should be 
charged to the overtasking of the teacher. 

After the earnest studies of school, and in addition to all the 
gymnastics there introduced, let children be encouraged to walk 
and ride, work and play, run and romp ; let them row boats, 
^ jump rope, trundle hoop, twang the bow, pitch quoits, try for 
ten strikes, play at ball, base, cricket, or croquet, or with shut- 
tlecock and battledoor, and then we shall hear far less of the 
evil of overtasking the brain. I have no fear of stimxdating 
healthy children, of suitable age, to excessive study during 
school hours, provided they are relieved by proper intervals for 
gymnastics and music. 

The history of West Point well illustrates the healthfulness 
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of Study, and recommends to all students the hygienic regula- 
tions there found to be so successful. Though the standard of 
admission is low, the demand for application is unusually ex- 
acting, and the relative progress remarkable. No other insti- 
tution has so uniformly and rigidly insisted on thoroughness of 
study and instruction. The example of such exact methods, 
both of learning and teaching, is fitted to exert a happy influ- 
ence upon the cause of education throughout the land. Says 
a competent observer and a graduate : " The course of the 
Military Academy is probably the most severe of any similar 
one in the world." The cadets are instructed, not in classes, 
but in small sections of from ten to twelve each, and in these 
small sections not less than one hour and a half is devoted to 
each recitation in mathematics, science, natural philosophy or 
engineering, and the shortest recitations occupy at least one 
hour. The great characteristic excellence of the system here 
adopted is the amount of personal instruction given to indi- 
viduals, and in adaptation to the perceived deficiences, or ex- 
cellences, [of each cadet This plan soon tests and discovers 
the capacity of individuals. It necessitates the mastery of 
every lesson. It leaves no way to shirk knotty points, to 
dodge hard problems or calculate " the chance of not being called 
up to-day," as is so often done in other institutions. The cadet 
never has an occasion to say that he has mastered the lesson, 
for nothing is taken for granted, and nothing is done by 
proxy. He must always give the proof by himself solv- 
ing ev&ry problem or demonstrating every theorem, or stat- 
ing and defending every principle or fact in clear and exact 
terms. In geometry, for example, in addition to the demonstra- 
tions, he must be ready, at every recitation, to draw from mem- 
ory all the diagrams embraced, both in the advance and review 
lesson, and enunciate accurately all the propositions and princi- 
ples involved. He must be prepared in this way to state 
and demonstrate any proposition over which he has passed in 
any part of his course. All the diagrams of both the advance 
and review lesson must be daily drawn by every cadet in each 
section. The same method is substantially adopted in the vari- 
ous branches of mathematics, until, by frequent reiteration, the 
most profound principles and difficult processes become familiar 
as the daily driUs have rendered the manual of arms. 
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Notwithstanding the severity of the studies and exacting rigor 
of the recitations, and the rivalry of the students, the health of 
the cadets is uncommonly good. It is a rare thing for a cadet 
to break down from over-study. This is due, not primarily to 
the fact that all candidates admitted must possess a sound con- 
stitution, but more to the excellent hygienic rules of the academy. 

In no other literary institution within my knowledge are the 
laws of health so rigidly observed ; in no other are the require- 
ments for study so severe and unrelenting, especially in the 
higher mathematics. One of the cadets, who is among the best 
scholars of his class, said to me, " Before I came under this rigid 
regime, I could scarcely bear a tithe of the application I have 
here safely practiced." There are regular hours for study, re* 
creation, exercise, sleep and meals. The food is ample, but the 
diet plain. No restaurant is tolerated on the premises, to sug- 
gest or facilitate the noxious practice of eating between meals, 
or at late hours in the evening. No tempting " saloon " disturbs 
the stomAch with pastry, cakes, or confectionary. The regular 
and frequent military drills, the gymnasium, and the equitation- 
hall, invite or exact abundant and most invigorating exercise. 

Our colleges have recently provided new facilities and encour- 
i^ements for gymnastic training. The results are everywhere 
happy, and happiest where, as at Amherst College, it has been 
made a department of positive duty, under the direction of a col- 
lege instructor. But no college within my knowledge compares 
fevorably with the United States Military Academy in regard 
to the prominence uniformly, and by regulation, given to physi- 
cal education. Besides the wide range of gymnastic exercises, 
infantry tactics, sabre practice and fencing, the cadets are trained 
in mortar practice, use of howitzers, coast and siege batteries, 
target firing with light and heavy ordnance, but especially the 
Parrott gun, and in the still more exciting and exhilarating drills 
of flying artillery, cavalry and trooper. The trooper's drill re- 
quires the most perfect horsemanship and quickness of eye and 
hand. To vault into the saddle and sit erect and easy, and 
carry in proper position the toe, heel, knee, bridle-arm and fin- 
gers, is but the first step in the trooper's training. The hurdle 
race next tests his nerve, and tells the horse the spirit of his 
rider as quickly as the drill-master. I never saw elsewhere so 
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Striking an illustration of the unity of the horse and his rider. 
On one occasion I was visiting West Point when a new class 
were taking their first lessons in the hurdle race. The horse- 
manship of each rider seemed to be as apparent to the horse as 
to the observer. The bold and upright attitude of one showed 
him to be at home in the saddle, and his horse leaped the hurdle 
like a deer ; the hugging legs, and timid, crouching position of 
another, so dispirited the horse that nothing but the lash of the 
drill-master would carry him over. 

Another drill demands both coolness and agility. Dumb 
heads are placed on movable posts, standing about ten yards 
apart, two on each side of the equitation-hall. The trooper, with 
his revolver, fires at these heads while riding at full speed. If 
the first head is hit, to cock, aim and fire while going rapidly 
ten yards, is a discipline of quickness. Again, for sabre practice, 
ten yards beyond the second dumb head, on each side of the 
hall, is placed a pendent ring about three inches in diameter. 
In this drill, spurring his horse to the gallop, he pierces the first 
head with the point of his sabre in a forward thrust, and cuts off 
the second with a back stroke, and picks on the point of 
his sabre the pendent ring. A large share of the first class 
would hit every head and carry off both ringa 

Besides these various forms of physical training, the bath- 
rooms, hospital accommodations, and other arrangements for 
health are truly admirable. The bath-rooms are so neatly kept 
and furnished as to invite a ready obedience to the rule that every 
cadet must bathe at least twice a week, at certain prescribed 
hours. The hospital accommodations are ample, and usually 
empty, and, fortunately, the oflSce of the excellent post-surgeon 
seems to be nearly a sinecure. Long may he keep it so. 

The reveille early summons all to duty, and the close alterna- 
tion of study, recitation, drill, or gymnastics so fully uses up both 
time and strength, that the cadets are usually quite ready for 
tattoo at 10 o'clock at night, when all lights must be extinguished. 
There is, therefore, nearly the same uniformity in the hour of 
retiring as of rising. Well would it be if the tattoo, or regard 
to the laws of health, no less imperative, closed all lights and 
eyes as seasonably in our schools and colleges. How many 
students graduate from other institutions, with mental energy 
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braced by no physical vigor, attended by a positive aversion to 
active exercise, if not enfeebled by bodily languor, impaired 
health or a broken constitution. How sadly in contrast to the 
exuberant health, the joyous glow of bodily energy, the 
strength of constitution, the power of endurance, the scorn of 
ease, the love of toil and adventure, and the eagerness for ex- 
ploits which mark the cadets as they come forth like racers 
panting for the course. 

To be healthful and inspiring, study must be pursued not 
as a task — ^hated and coerced, but under the impulse of such 
incentives as make it a noble, worthy, cheerful, joyous work. 
When interest is awakened, ambition kindled, and progress 
made, the consciousness of improvement becomes a reward of 
past effort, and a healthful motive to new exertions. The ex- 
hilaration of success is a standard hygiene for the body, and cures 
many maladies which no therapeutic agents can reach. In the 
school, as in the world, £ar more rust out than wear out 
Study is most tedious and wearisome to those who study least 
Drones always have the toughest tima Grumblers make poor 
scholars, and their lessons are uniformly "hard" and "too 
long." The time and thought expended in shirking would be 
ample to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandizing and worry 
kill their thousands where over-study harms ona The curse of 
Heaven rests on laziness and gluttony. By the very constitu- 
tion of our being they are fitted to beget that torpor and 
despondency which chill the blood, deaden the nerves, enfeeble 
the muscles, and derange the whole vital machinery. Fretting, 
fidgeting, ennui and anxiety are among the most common 
causes of diseasa While now, as of old, " a merry heart doeth 
good like medicine," a weak will easily succumbs to the ills 
of life. The alarm occasioned by the approach of a contagious 
disease often weakens the power of resistance, and directly 
invites the very disease so much dreaded. Bad news cloys the 
appetite and clogs digestion ; fear relaxes the muscles and 
checks both the breathing and circulation ; and Mght makes 
the extremities cold, the fece flushed and the temples throb. 
On the other hand, high aspiration and enthusiasm help di- 
gestion and respiration, and send an increased supply of vital 
energy to all parts of the body. Courage and work invigorate 
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the whole system, and lift one into a purer atmosphere, above 
the reach of contagion. 

The lazy groan most over their "arduous duties;" whUe 
earnest workers talk little about the exhausting labors of 
their profession. Of aU creatures, the sloth would seem to be 
most wearied and worn. " He that is slothful in his work is 
brother to him that is a greater waster " — ^first of all of health. 
Said Dr. Humphrey, for twenty-two years the President of Am- 
herst College, and who reached the age of eighty-two : " I have 
yet to see the man who died from the effects of study." Kant, 
an indefetigable student in the most profound themes of meta- 
physics, and leader of a new school in philosophy, lived beyond 
the limits of three-score and ten. As the result of his long ex- 
perience and wide observation, he was wont to say : " Intellec- 
tual pursuits tend to prolong lifa" He placed great reliance on 
the power of cheerfulness and will in resisting diseasa " Be of 
good cheer " is as wise a prescription for the health of the body 
as of the souL 

Barbaric races are comparatively puny and short-lived. 
The increase of knowledge and the advance of civilization 
have greatly lengthened human lifa This fact is abundantly 
established by statistics in aU of the most educated countries of 
the world, and the carefiil investigations of life insurance com- 
panies. Old men are seldom found among savages, and the rate 
of mortality is proportioned in some measure to the degree of bar- 
barism ; while early deaths everywhere diminish as science and 
general culture advance. It is said that the statistics of Geneva 
show that from 1600 to 1700, the average length of life in that 
city, was 13 years and 8 months. From 1700 to 1750, it was 
27 years and 9 months. From 1750 to 1800, it was 86 years 
and 8 months. From 1800 to 1838, it was 48 years and 6 
months. 

The great scholars, philosophers, poets, statesmen, orators, dis- 
coverers and savants, have been, as a general fact, men of 
abounding health and long-lived. The Necrology of ministers, 
as shown in the annual reports of different denominations, is 
striking in this particular, especially in view of the well-known 
feet that physical infirmity sometimes determines the choice of 
a professional lifa In some femilies, the son who is too frail to 
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work goes to college. Many years ago, one of five sons of a 
New Hampshire farmer was sent to college, because his feeble 
constitution could not endure the labors of the ferm, which his 
rugged brothers pursued for life. He was long a scholarly and 
successful pastor, and recently died at eighty-five, surviving all 
his brothers. Study evidently prolonged his life. 

To give a few out of a multitude of illustrations. Lord Ba- 
con, Milton, Mcintosh, Burke, Berkley, Sir William Hamilton, 
President Stiles, President Dwight, Washington, Benjamin 
Rush and Audubon, reached nearly three-score and ten years. 
Dryden, Adam Clark, Leibnitz, Linnaeus, Lock, Crabb, Dugal 
Stewart, Swift, Koger Bacon, Hayden, Handel, Webster and 
Wilberforce, ranged from seventy to eighty. 

The advanced age of the great British statesmen, among the 
most intense thinkers of the world, strikingly illustrates the 
healthfiilness of intellectual pursuits. Lord John Russell is 
now seventy-eight Lord Palmerston was Premier at eighty 
and died at eighty-one. Lord Brougham made able speeches 
in Parliament jafter he was eighty-seven and died at ninety. 
Lord Lyndhurst electrified the House of Lords by a brilliant 
speech when he was ninety and died at ninety-one. 

The average of the deceased Presidents of Yale College is 
fiixty-nine years, and of all the deceased Presidents and Profes- 
sors, sixty-five and one-third years, as will be seen by the table 
on page 70. 

The average age of all the deceased Presidents of the United 
States, now fifteen in number, is seventy-four and one-half 
years. Mr. Lincoln, falling by the hand of an assassin while in 
health and with one exception the youngest of all the Presi- 
dents at his premature death, of course unduly reduces this 
average. One — Millard Fillmore — ^is still living at the age of 
seventy. 

Wordsworth, Rollin, Roscoe, Dr. Harvey and Chief Justice 
Marshall died at eighty. The three Adamses — Governor Sam- 
uel, John and John Quincy — ^and Noah Webster, averaged 
eighty-five. John Wesley, leading a life of intense activity, 
continued to work without faltering till one week before lids 
death, at the age of eighty-eight 

Carl Ritter, Franklin, Pestalozzi, Herschel, Newton, Sweden- 
borg, Mirabeau, Rowland Hill, Washington Living, the astron- 
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oiner Halley, the mathematician Hutton, the theologians 
Beecher, Emmons and Dana, averaged eighty-five years. 
Hobbs, Humboldt, Ferguson, Sir Christopher Wren, Bishop 
Wilson, Fontenelle, William EUery, Presidents Johnson, of 
Columbia College, Day, of Yale, and Nott, of Union, averaged 
ninety-two. 

These individual cases illustrate rather than prove my posi- 
tion. Many similar facts might be given to confirm this theory. 
But the tables given below amount to a demonstration of the 
healthfulness of intellectual pursuita They clearly prove that 
longevity of scholars is greater than that of any other class of 
men. This evidence is the more satisfactory because it em- 
braces large numbers and a long period of time. 

The following tables have been prepared to show the age of 
deceased graduates of Yale College. The last triennial cata- 
logue, issued in 1868, gives the date of death of the greater 
number of deceased graduates. Where the year is not thus 
given, nor since ascertained, the name is of necessity omitted in 
preparing these tablea 

It will be seen that during the eighteenth century the average 
was nearly 62 years. This reckoning does not include the four 
living graduates whose average age is about 94 years. 

As the first College records were burned, the birthday of all 
the early graduates is not known. In accordance with the 
judgment of those most familiar with the College history 
twenty-one has been assumed as the average at graduation. 
The few well-known cases of youthful graduation, like those of 
Presidents Edwards and Dwight, were exceptional. Tweihty- 
one is believed to be below the real average. For sev-eral years 
past the average age, as actually ascertained, has been some- 
what more than this. In the list of presidents and professors 
on the next page, the date of birth and death of each is known. 
Some allowance should be made for their greater age when 
appointed to those offices. 

5 
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TABLE I, 
Showing the age to which the Presidenta and Professors of Yale 
College have attained who have deceased prior to 1870. 



Abraham Pieraon, 

Timothy Cntler, 

Eliaha WilliamE, 

Thcpnms Ciap,., 

Haphtali Daggett, 

Ezra Stiles, 

Timothy Dwight, 

Jeremiah Day, 

PBOrKSBOBS. 

Naphlali DftKBert,- 

Hehemiah Strong, 

EiraStilai 

3amuel Wnles, _ 

Josiah Meigi, 

Eliiar Goodrich, 

Jeremiali Day 

Benjamin SiUiman, 

Timothy Dwight, 

James L. Eingsley, 

Eneas Miinson, 

JTatlim Smith, 

Blilvea, 

Jooathnn Knight, 

Ohauncey A. Goodrich, . 
Aleiander M. Fisher, ... 
NatbanielW. Taylor,... 

Matthew B. Button, 

Joaah W. Gibbs, 

DeQieon Olmsteci, 

David DBggett, ..', 

William Tully, 

Thomas Hubbard, 

Timothy P, Beers, 

Anthony D. Stanley, 

Charles Hooker. 

William A, Lame4 

William 1. Storrs, 

Isaac S.Townsend, ... 

John P.Norton, 

Clark Bisaell,,,. 

Henry Button, .., 

Worthington Hooker, . . . 

John A. Porter, 

Thomas B. Osborne, 

Henry H. Hadley,* 

Presidenta, 8. Average age. 69 Tears. Preridents and Profesiora, 40. Average 
age, 6(>^7MiT» 

* IHedof diBOBM oontnded In ^diug sick sotdlerH. 
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In this table the second column gives the whole number of 
graduates, and the third column gives the number included in 
these computations. The succeeding columns show how many 
died between 20 and 30 years of age, between 30 and 40 years, 
etc., on the supposition that each graduated at the age of 21 
years. The last column but one contains the aggr^;ate of ages, 
as thus ascertained, and the last column shows the average age 
of all that are included in the calculation. 
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a Rev. NatbaD Birdseje of Stratford, of the class of 1736, died !□ IStS, at the 
age of 104. 

i Bev. Daniel WaJdo of the class of 17B6, died at aTracoBe, N. T., in 1864, 
aged nearly 103. He was a soldisr in the army of the B«volQti(m. before enter- 
ing College. 

e Of tlie cQass of 1794, one ia slall living, (Uay, 1870,} viz: Hon. Ezekiel Bacon of 
Utiea, N. T. 

d Of theee Sts classes, three porsoQs are still living, viz; Timotlij Bishop, Esq., 
of New HaveD, of the class of 1796; Rer. Charies Gooflrieh of Penn Tan, N. T,, 
dan of 1197 ; and Bev. Thomas Williams of Providence, R. I^ class of 1800. 
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The foUowing table is brought down to the present date, 
(May, 1870). The third column abows how many of each class 
are still living, and the fourth column shows how many are in- 
cluded in this table. The diminiBhing average of the later 
classes is explained by the larger numbers of them who still 
survive. The whole number now living out of these twenty 
classes is 213. The youngest of these are now but little leaa 
than 70 yeajs of age, while the oldest are about 90. Calcula- 
tions as to the probabilities of these two hundred and thirteen, 
on the basis of life insurance companies, would greatly enlarge 
this averaga It is an interesting fact that in all these tables 
the decade which shows the largest number is that from 70 
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It is remarkable that the averBge ago of these 878 should 
reach 56J, while so lai^e a number of septuagenarians — 218 — 
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TABLE IT", 

Showing the age of deceased graduates of Yale College, whose 
deaths were reported from August, 1841, to July, 1869. 
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Average age of 1,483 graiiuotes, B6 Tears. 

" " of the 74, 30 2-9 " 

Dr. Palmer's statistics of Harvard College from the year 1851 
to 186S, show the average age of Harvard graduates, deceased 
during that period, to be 58, while throughout the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, the average of all who die after they reach 20, is only 
50. Here adults only enter into the comparison in either case. 

The period selected by Dr. Palmer embraces few war casu- 
alties, while the above table includes not only the 74 who died 
in the service, but all whose death since the war was caused or 
hastened by exposures in the army. Considering also the three 
lost at sea at the average of twenty-three, we may safely put 
the real average at Yale for the entire period of thirty years as 
at least fifty- eight. 

* Three lost at sea, at an average age of 23 years. 
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My investigations on this subject establish another striking 
fact As a general rule in the most advanced years of literary 
men, when the bodily sight has fidled in part or entirely, the 
mental eye has remained undimmed. This remarkable contin- 
uance of reason and intellectual vigor to extreme age is itself a 
proof of the healthfiilness of study. 

It is not study itself then, that injures health, but habits and 
conditions that have no necessary connection with study. Aside 
from facts, it seems improbable that the cxdture and exercise of 
the noblest part of our nature, should prove a drain upon the 
vital functions of the body. Let study be pursued in our 
schools in accordance with the laws of hygiene ; let singing and 
gymnastics alternate with lessons and recitations ; let the pos- 
ture of pupils be erect, their breathing deep and the rooms ven- 
tilated, and all proper rules of health be heeded, and little will 
be said of " the murder of the innocents in school" Indiscre- 
tions at home do a thousand fold more harm than over study at 
schooL Concerts, parties, balls, late hours generally, neglect of 
exercise in the open air, three or four hours* daily confinement 
at the piano, excessive or indigestible food and unventilated 
sleeping rooms, suggest the secret of many pale faces and frail 
forms. 

BAD BOOKS AND PAPERS. 

The thanks of the public are due to the managers of our rail- 
roads for their united opposition to the circulation of bad books 
and papers. In my first report I stated that the superintend- 
ents of all railroads in Connecticut had given me the assur- 
ance that the sale of The Police Gazette, Illustrated Police 
News, and all openly immoral papers or books should be pro- 
hibited on the cars or in the stations of their several roads. 
This promise has been well kept The worthy example of our 
railway officers has been followed by some news dealers. 
There are others who are pandering to the passions of the 
young by the sale of those pernicious papers. K some suitable 
person, the Superintendent of Schools for example, in each 
State would take this matter in hand, as was done in Connecti- 
cut, the superintendents of all the railways in the land would 
no doubt combine to suppress this great and growing evil 
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THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 

The theory of Education is an important subject of investiga- 
tion for teachers and school officers. While there is general 
agreement as to the end of Collegiate studies, widely different 
views stiU prevail in regard to the primary purpose of a C<m. 
mon School education, and of course, to the processes of attain- 
ing it, for l3ie theory of education which is adopted, will sub- 
ordinate aU the processes to itself Correct views on this sub- 
ject are of the utmost consequence. It is very desirable that 
parents as well as teachers and School Visitors should investi- 
gate this topic and acquire definite and settled views upon itj 
in order that there may be harmony of plans and sentiments, 
and efficient cooperation between them. 

Complaints are sometimes urged against teachers for intro- 
ducing Object Lessons, Drawing, "Mental Combinations" in 
Arithmetic and other improved methods of instruction which 
now have the sanction of the most experienced and successful 
educators. These objections arise from the novelty of the 
measures adopted and the fact that the reasons that favor them 
are not yet understood. 

Many parents seem to labor under the mistaken impression, 
that the attainment of knowledge is the first if not the only 
thing to be aimed at in school, while the training of the faculties 
is regarded as a matter of secondary importance. The power 
of repeating, parrot-like, what has been crowded into the mem- 
ory, is looked upon as the highest evidence of scholarship. 
The quantity, rather than the quality of attainment, is with 
them the test of improvement The great work of education is 
thus reduced to a mere system of mnemotechny. Instead of 
seeking to discipline and develop the faculties of the pupil, his 
mind is treated as a mere receptacle, which is somehow — ^and in 
their view it matters little how — ^to be filled. 

It is not strange that where such views prevail, a mechanical 
method of instruction should be followed, which goes through a 
certain routine of mnemonic exercises, without any definite aim 
to train the mind and awaken thought and reflection. Nor 
should it be a matter of surprise, when we witness the legiti- 
mate results of such a system, and see pupils pass through the 
ordinary course of study with little control over their minds 
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utterly deficient in the power of application, with little interest 
in study, and without any purpose or prospect of future improve- 
ment Thus the most ample and varied acquisitions become of 
little worth, because there is no power to use them, to arrange 
and classify them, and form new combinations. For it is the 
power of using the faculties and resources of the mind, in which 
lies the secret of succesa 

The elements of the several branches may be fixed indel- 
ibly in a child's memory ; he may have the leading faxjts and 
principles of the sciences upon his tongue's end, and become a 
walking encyclopedia, and yet be only a learned driveler. He 
can tell you what he has read or heard, and nothing more. 
Take him off the beaten track, ask him any inference fi'om the 
stores which he has gained memoriter^ and he is dumb. He 
has not learned to think for himself, nor ever dreamed that the 
great object of study is to draw out and exercise the reflect- 
ive faculties. 
' . . 

The habit of learning words and formal propositions without 

understanding their meaning, is still too prevalent in our schools. 
This practice arises firom the mistaken theory of education un- 
der consideration. Such superficial attainments are always 
chaotic, and sometimes worse than useless. They lead the pupil 
complacently to imagine that he has the substance, when he 
has only the shell and semblance of knowledge. He has stu- 
died the book, but not the subject of which it treats. A sense 
of our ignorance is the first step towards knowledge; but a 
system of instruction which leads pupils to over-estimate their 
attainments, fosters conceit and indolence, and removes the in- 
centives to study. 

During the last year nearly eight hundred of our teachers 
continued in the same school but one term. There was an in- 
crease of one hundred and fifteen in the number of permanent 
teachers. But our schools still suffer greatly from too frequent 
changes in teachers, involving confusion and discouragement, if 
not retrogression, in the school, and sacrificing system, efficiency 
and progresa 

When a teacher thus retains a school for a single term only, 
he finds it much easier to hear recitations repeated by rote, 
than to secure a thorough comprehension of the principles 
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whicli they involve. He is strongly tempted to overtask the 
memory, for the sake of flattering parents with the desired 
tokens of progress. This course is more productive of immedi- 
ate and showy results. It is supposed to make a fine display at 
examinations. Hence the lesson must be committed to memory, 
whether understood or not The pupils must rehearse fluently, 
although, to borrow a simile of Lord Bolingbroke, *' they rattle 
on as meaningless as alarm clocks that have been prematurely 
sprung." 

It sometimes appears to be the chief aim of the teacher, and 
still more generally of parents, to secure simply a rapid rehear- 
sal of lessons and text-books, as if the repetition of the words, 
with a voluble tongue, was evidence of the acquirement 
and comprehension of the thoughts. But it is doing violence to 
the soul, to its innate love of truth, and of growth by the nutri- 
ment of truth, to feed it thus with the mere husks of knowl- 
edge, rather than knowledge itself. Such training is quite as 
likely to make pupils flippant as fluent. They learn every- 
thing, and know nothing. They pursue too many studies 
at a time, and are encouraged to enter upon advanced studies 
before they understand the simple rudiments. They forget that 
true progress depends less on the number of branches pursued, 
than on the thoroughness with which a few are mastered. 
Undertaking to learn too much, they become smatterers in 
every thing. Their acquirements are as superficial as they are 
extensive. Their knowledge will be more apt to make them 
wordy than wise ; and, 

" Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense is rarely found." 

They seem to act upon the principle that "knowledge is power,'' 
but not in the sense of the great author of this maxim, who also 
tells us that " knowledge is the concoction of reading into judg- 
ment" 

This system of instruction tends to inflate pupils with an 
over-estimate of their attainments, and such conceit as an ele- 
ment of juvenile character obviously has other tendencies, 
quite as pernicious as those to which I have referred. But the 
appropriate effect of true mental discipline and the highest cul- 
ture is not self-admiration, but modesty, since the first lesson 
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which science teaches is the greatness of our ignorance and the 
littleness of onr knowledge. It has been well said, " the greater 
the circle of onr knowledge, the greater the horizon of ignor- 
ance that bounds it" Those who, flushed with their fancied 
achievements, are already complacently reposing on the very 
pinnacle of science, are invited to spend a little of their ample 
leisure in pondering a couplet of Cowper : 

** Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more." 

But in plain terms, the conceit of wisdom is in inverse ratio 
to one^s attainmenta The less he knows, the more he thinks he 
knows. To the embodiments of self-satisfaction only, " a little 
learning is a dangerous thing." That pupil has not yet ad- 
vanced far, who has not learned enough to know that his high- 
est acquisitions are yet meagre indeed. The truly learned man 
feels that his knowledge is but a drop out of the boundless 
ocean of truth, "a few pebbles gathered from its shora" 
Thus, for example, Socrates represented his knowledge as 
nothing ; Bishop Butler compared his to a point ; and Newton 
his to a few pebbles which a child picks up on the shore. 

The prevalent evils to which I have adverted, are the 
natural result of an erroneous, but common idea as to the pri- 
mary objects of education. This error is fiindamentaL It 
would greatly impair the best system of instruction. A want 
of agreement and of concurrent action on this point is jfre- 
quently the occasion of serious embarrassment, even to the best 
teachers. The most judicious instructors are particularly liable 
to incur the complaints and objections of parents, because their 
children are "put back." One of the greatest . obstacles to 
thoroughness, and one which the most successful teachers are 
continually encountering, is found in the impatience of pupils 
at reviews, encouraged and sustained by the eagerness of par- 
ents to have them get through the text-books. 

It should therefore be a familiar maxim in all common 
school instruction, that while the object of education is always 
two fold, discipline of the mind is more important than 
storing it with facts. However valuable these may be, they 
should be learned, not primarily for their own sake, but as 
instruments for forming right mental habits. All the teacher's 
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plans and methods of instruction should be modified by the 
paramount consideration tliat the prescribed studies are to be 
pursued, not as ends, so much as means to the higher end of 
disciplining and developing the mental powers. Knowledge 
is indeed essential to education, but, as we have already shown, 
does not constitute it. K right habits of mental activity and 
self-reliance are formed, knowledge will come in due time, as 
a matter of course; and any d^ree of knowledge, without 
mental discipline, will be of little use. The process of pure 
" cram " attains little genuine knowledge and retains less, while 
the ixue method of study gains the richest acquisitions and has 
them ever at command. It is the discipline of the intellectual 
and moral fitcxdties that constitutes the man, knd gives him 
his individual character and power. It is by means of this 
discipline that he will be able to excel in any pursuit or pro- 
fession. 

Now the object of the Common School is not to finish the 
education, but to lay the foundation for fature and higher at- 
tainments ; to teach the pupil how to study, and to inspire him 
with a love of learning. If this be done, he will, for the rest, 
educate himself He vdll feel that his education is only begun, 
when his school days are ended. To con^plete it, will be the 
aim and pleasure of his lifa Place him where you will, let his 
calling be what it may, he will find leisure for study, and will 
feel an insatiable desire for self-improvement The child can 
ordinarily be so trained, that he will be a scholar through life, 
and occupy the intervals of labor or business engagements in 
the cherished work of mental improvement This great end of 
study should determine the methods of instruction. Such dis- 
cipline is not to be gained by learning a few text-books by rote, 
nor by any degree of skill in mnemonics. It is the result of 
mental discipline, secured by close application and the thorough 
understanding of every branch pursued. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that it is the teacher's 
chief business to see, not how much he can get into the heads 
of his pupils, but how much he can get out of them. Draw- 
ing out is, in the end, the best way to put in. The culture of 
the mind is to be measured not by what it contains, but by 
what it can do. Efficiency is the proper test of mental im- 
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provement. Hence the teacher should make every effort to 
awaken and sustain a spirit of self-reliance. He should throw 
the pupil upon his own resources, and make him feel that he 
must train himself by his own efforts. In reference to educa- 
tion it is preeminently true, that " every one is the architect 
of his own fortune." In the breast of each pupil are the germs 
of those plastic fiiculties, which he can mould and shape as he 
wiU, and wliich, if rightly trained, will secure Ms usefulness 
and happinesa They are always the best taught, who in the 
highest sense of the term, are self-taught, who make use of the 
lessons of their teachers, chiefly as guides in the work of self- 
training. The best scholars in our schools are those who lean 
least upon their instructors, and rely most upon themselves. 

It is the teacher's office not so much to impart knowledge as 
to show his pupils how to get it ; to give a strong impulse to 
their minds, and lead them, in conscious self-reliance, to put 
forth their utmost energiea He will thus inspire them with a 
love of study and delight in mastering difficulties, tUl they feel 
all the incitements of victors, and are encouraged to go on firom 
conquest to conquest 

To train a school to such habits of study, is no easy task. 
Under the most fiivorable circumstances, it will involve great 
difficulty and demand persevering effort The accomplishment 
of this one result is the greatest achievement of the successful 
teacher. It is the cardinal secret of a good education. These 
principles should guide committees and boards of education in 
the selection of teachers ; and any one who, on trial, is found 
to lack this important faculty, however excellent in other 
respects, and however popular in th6 district, is not equal to 
the responsible task assumed. It is a radical defect, for which 
no degree of literary attainments or suavity of manners can 
compensate. 

Boys or girls educated on the system advocated above, can 
hardly fail of success, when they pursue, in a Uke spirit, their 
appropriate callings of life. They will have clear ideas, and 
know what they are talking about when they speak at all. If 
they undertake to write, they will be capable of concentrating 
their powers upon a given subject, and will write sensibly, 
and to the point If they are called in the business of life, to 
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decide in some novel emergency, they will think accurately, 
and decide promptly, for a thoroughly disciplined mind will 
always ftunish a clue for the solution of the problem- Such a 
mind, even when overtaken by a perplexing combination of cir- 
cumstances, will not resolve on one thing to-day, and to-mor- 
row the opposite ; nor begin to doubt and waver as soon as any 
thing positive has been determined upon. It is not difficult to 
recognize such a person as well in a brie*f conversation, as in 
the whole course of life. He is distinguishable, at a glance, 
from those who are forever lingering among unexecuted reso- 
lutions and abandoned projects, always making up their 
minds, but never reaching a fixed and an abiding conclusion. 
Those who are alternately drawn in opposite directions, soon 
find their efforts frustrating one another, and come to feel de- 
meaned in their own eyes. Conscious tjiat they are powerless, 
they have neither the heart to attempt, nor the force to accom- 
plish anything. Such instances of fickleness are not rare. It 
is a tendency against which our youth need to be guarded with 
special care. The erroneous theory of education under con- 
sideration directly fosters fickleness, while thorough mental dis- 
cipline imparts unity and force to the character. Without such 
discipline, a man will not think for himself, he will waver and 
hesitate, now almost persuaded, and soon not persuaded at 
alL He will have neither accurate discrimination nor sound 
judgment ; he may be very learned in appearance, but never 
strong, self-relying and original. 

FEMALE TEACHERS 

The fact that the present is the twenty-fifth Annual Eeport 
from the Connecticut Department of Education, suggests some 
points of review and comparison. During this period, and 
especially the last third of it, there has been a great diminution 
in the number of male teachers, and a large increase in the 
number of female teachers. In 1846, the number of male 
teachers employed in winter was 1,300, and the number of 
female teachers 408. During the last winter reported (1869), the 
number of male teachers was 679, and of female teachers 1,639. 
Thus, while the schools have been rapidly multiplying, and the 
whole number of teachers employed in winter is now 610 greater 
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than in 1846, the number of male teachers has feUen off 621, 
and the number of female teachers has increased 1281. These 
statistics clearly show, that the more thoroughly the complicated 
subject of education is investigated and understood, the more 
general is the policy of employing female teachers. 

There are very few male teachers now offering simply for win- 
ter schools, who have given attention to a proper prepara- 
tion for this great work. They are often but partially edu- 
cated, and that without reference to teaching. They take 
it up as a catchpenny business at odd intervals, without ex- 
perience, and with no thought of making it a permanent vo- 
cation, with little interest in the work, and often with a positive 
and strong aversion to it ; and, as a natural consequence, car- 
ing little whether they succeed or not The rapid expansion 
of business of late, has increased the demand for competent 
young men. Those who have the requisite qualifications to 
make teachers, avoid this poorly paid profession, and readily 
obtain some more lucrative employment Those who offer from 
colleges, it is said, are usually indigent young men, and should 
therefore be employed in our schools as means of assisting them 
in their education. I heartily sympathize with them in their 
pecuniary embarrassmenta They deserve all honor for their 
earnest and persevering efforts. They ought to be encouraged 
and supplied with the needful "material aid." But this aid 
should be given in some better way. In this land of free 
schools, none who thirst for knowledge should be denied the 
privilege of obtaining it Public or private charity seldom 
does a nobler work, than in helping forward a young man of 
talent through that thorough educational course which will 
qualify him for eminent usefulness. But the requisite aid can 
be funushed in a better way. They are still students. Their 
sympathies and interests are at college. Their terms of teach- 
ing usually exceed the college vacations. Much of their time 
and thoughts are occupied with their own studies, in the attempt 
to keep pace with their classes in college. A double task is 
undertaken, and, in the end, neither is more than half dona 
The experiment usually proves as prejudicial to their own 
scholarship and standiiig in college, as it is detrimental to the 
best interest of their schools. They Toay be accujrate scholacs in 
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Latin and Greek, but are often exceedingly deficient in the sim- 
ple English rudiments. Any knowledge of higher branches^ 
will not compensate for ignorance of the elementary studies 
pursued in our Common Schools, 

There will soon be no necessity for employing any other than 
well trained teachers. Our High, Graded and "Training" 
Schools and Academies, and more than all, our numerous Insti- 
tutes and excellent Normal School, will supply the growing 
demand for thoroughly qualified teachers. Already in many 
towns the Common Schools are all instructed by female teach- 
ers. As their wages are usually about half those of the male 
teachers, some towns have gained an additional term by this 
change, and secured longer schools. So £u* as the experiment 
has been folly tried, the result has demonstrated the wisdom 
and propriety of the changa In this connection I refer only 
to the fact and not to the propriety of this great disparity of 
wages. Though the wages of female teachers are still too low, 
they have relatively increased of late far more than those of 
male teachers. 

Should not then a system which has already succeeded so 
well, which is becoming increasingly popular and prevalent, 
and which famishes ttachers of better qvulifications at half the 
usvxil wages of male teachers, be more extensively adopted. 
This is a question of immediate interest to aU friends of popular 
education. 

Females seem better adapted by nature to the work of teach- 
ing. There is more truth than hyperbole in a remark ojice 
made to a body of teachers by President Wayland, that " it is a 
rare thing to find a man who has a gift for teaching, and it is an 
equally rare thing to find a woman who cannot teach weU." It 
is a rare thing to find men who have a peculiar tact for teach- 
ing the young. Experience evinces their adaptation to their 
ordinary and appropriate pursuits. A larger proportion of men 
are found to distinguish themselves, for ability and success, in 
other departments of life, than in the profession of teaching. 
But a small number of male teachers leave their impress clearly 
marked upon their pupils. They lack the requisite gentleness, 
patience and perseverance in little things, the quick discern- 
ment of character, the sympathy and sensibility to penetrate 
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the youthfdl spirit and arouse its latent powers. Above all, 
they are destitute of those delicate arts which are so potent to 
win the affections of children, to call forth and direct their ear- 
liest aspirations, and to impart the needful impulse to their 
minds. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm, courtesy and kindness, 
and the power of easy, quiet, unconscious influence, are indis- 
pensable to the attractiveness, order and efficiency of the schooL 
Females are endowed with a more bountiful share of these de- 
sirable qualities. 

In large grammar and high schools and colleges, where mind, 
in its maturing state and fuller development, is stimulated by 
the strongest incentives to study, and subjected to the severest 
discipline, and led onward into the higher departments of liter- 
ature and science, it is obviously better to employ permanent 
male teachers. 

But in all elementary instruction, the very structure of her 
mind fits woman for the task. Nature has marked her out for 
this great work. Outside of the family, she nowhere seems so 
truly to occupy her appropriate sphere. All her attainments 
and powers can here be actively and earnestly employed. The 
work is adapted to her mental and moral constitution. No oc- 
cupation harmonizes better with her character, or yields her 
more genuine pleasure. 

These views are not new. The statistics given above, indi- 
cate their increasing prevalence. ' They are believed to accord 
with the sentiments of the most distinguished friends of educa- 
tion throughout the country. Says an eminent statesman, once 
a teacher : " He, it seems to me, is a dull observer, who has not 
learned that it was the intention of the Creator to commit to 
females a higher and greater portion of responsibility in the 
education of youth of both sexes. They are the natural guardr 
ians of the young. Their abstraction from the engrossing cares 
of life affords them leisure both to acquire and communicate 
knowledge. From them the young more willingly receive it, 
because the severity of discipline is relieved with greater ten- 
derness and affection; while their more quick apprehension, 
enduring patience, expansive benevolence, higher purity, more 
delicate taste, and elevated moral feelings, qualify them for ex- 
cellence in all departments of learning, except, perhaps, the 
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exact sciences. K this be true, how many a repulsive, bigoted 
and indolent professor will, in the general improvement of edu- 
cation, be compelled to resign his claim to modest, assiduous 
and aflfectionate woman I And how many conceited pretenders, 
who may wield the rod in our common schools, without the 
knowledge of human nature requisite for its discreet exercise, 
too indolent to improve, and too proud to discharge their re- 
sponsible duties, will be driven to seek subsistence elsewhere T* 
The leading objection to the policy here advocated, is founded 
on the supposition that a delicate and timid woman will not suc- 
ceed so well in the government of a school in which rough and 
refractory boys are gathered together. This is the most com- 
mon and plausable objection, and is worthy of respectful con. 
sideration. Physical strength was formerly considered a prime 
characteristic of a good disciplinarian, and brute force the chief 
agency in school government The objection xmder considera- 
tion has some affinity to this antiquated notion. It has been 
well said : " A man may keep a difficult school by means of 
authority and physical force ; a woman can do it only by dig- 
nity of character, affection, and such a superiority in attainment 
as is too conspicuous to be questioned," A silent moral power 
ought to reign in the school-room, rather than ostentatious and 
coercive measures. Its influence is more happy, effective and 
permanent Corporal punishment may be used as a dernier 
resort in extreme cases. But true wisdom and skill in school 
government consists in the prevention, rather than the punish- 
ment of offences, in cultivating the better feelings of our nature, 
truthfulness, generosity, kindness and self-respect Such influ- 
ences woman is preeminentiy fitted to wield. Refined and 
lady-like manners, with a mellow and winning voice, will exert 
a peculiar sway, even upon the rudest and most unmannerly 
youtL There is a silent power in the very face of a teacher 
beaming with love for her pupils, and enthusiasm in her noble 
work. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONa 

In accordance with the instructions of the National Association 
of State and City School Superintendents, convened in Wash- 
ington last March, I advocated before the Military Committee 
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of the House of Bepreaentatives, the following joint resolution, 
relative to the mode of selecting candidates for admission to the 
United States Military and Naval Academies. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembkdj That appointments to 
the Military and Naval Academies other than those authorized 
to be made by the President, should be made, when practicable, 
from candidates who have submitted to a competitive examina- 
tion, and have been recommended by the Board making such 
examination, as the persons best qualified mentally and physi- 
cally for the position. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved. That the Secretary of "War 
and the Secretary of the Navy be instructed to make appoint- 
ments upon the recommendation of representatives in Congress, 
only when such recommendations are accompanied by evidence 
that the candidate recommended has been examined by a Board 
of disinterested persons, convened for the purpose of examining 
all candidates who might present themselves, and has been found 
best qualified mentally and physically, except in cases in which 
the representatives shall certify that it was impracticable to con- 
vene a Board for this purpose. 

This measure has been approved by the Military Committee, 
and is now before Congress. Aside irom its national importance, 
duty to the young men of Connecticut demands my eflforte in fa- 
vor of its passage. If adopted, such a law would at once proffer 
a tempting prize to many a poor but ambitious and aspiring boy 
in our schools. This stimulus would be widely felt To such a 
fair chance of preferment, all our ambitious young men are enti- 
tled. Politicians have no right to pocket the profits of these 
preferments, or shut out meritorious young men for the sake of 
favoritism or as a cheap way of paying political debta It is not 
believed that the following disgraceful advertisement in the 
New York Herald came from any Connecticut Congressmen: 

" United States Naval Academy. — Cadet vacancy to be 
filled before June. Parties of means address Congressman, Her- 
ald Office." 

An example worthy of imitation was set by Governor English, 
while a member of Congress. He was the first and only mem- 
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ber from this State, to this day, so far as I have heard, who made 
appointments by competitive examiDation. For oue position, 
there were over twenty applicants. A liberal sum of money 
was offered to tempt him from this plan of fair play. When 
this proved of no avail, the offer of ** any amount required," was 
made. Spurning all bribes, he appointed a competent Commit- 
tee, and the candidates they selected graduated with very 
high honor ; one at the head of his class, at Annapolis ; the otber 
came out at West Point the second scholar in his class. These 
appointments were made solely on the ground of merit, and with- 
out reference to party politics — one proved to be a Eepublican 
and the other a Democrat. Would that similar statements could 
be made of all Connecticut Congressmen. Our present Repre- 
sentatives favor the Joint Resolution given above. 

When urging this bill in Washington, in the winters of 1864: 
and 1866, 1 found members clutching the privilege of patronage 
with great tenacity, and could make little impression upon Con- 
gress. The Massachusetts members, whom it was then most fit- 
ting for me to address, all adopted this plan in their individual 
appointments, with one exception, and his constituents, the next 
term, chose a successor ready to regard their interests and wishes 
in this respect. 

In this matter, as well as the franking privilege, there is 
little hope of reaching Congress except through the people. 
Called as I am to guard and promote the educational interests 
of our young men, I should be derelict to them if I did not op- 
pose the vicious system of appointments now in vogue. The 
logic of events is fast convincing the people, and through them 
is now converting Congress. That is a harder job, which the 
people only can do. 

The feet that at West Point the plan of competition is fully 
carried out through the entire course is an argument in favor of 
adopting it in the admission of candidates. This principle is at 
once rigidly applied in all classes and sections and studies^ It 
must deternune, not only the rank, but even the continuance of 
each cadet in the Academy. The severe ordeal of a. strict ex- 
amination must be passed twice a year through the whole course. 
Each class is divided into sections, according to merit, the best 
scholars being placed in iJie first section, those next on the roll 
in the second, and so through the class. 
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The merits of tlie plan of competitive examination as the 
mode of admission to military schools have been long and 
thoroughly tested in France, and with the happiest results. 
"Reward and encourage merit," was a favorite maxim with 
Napoleon. Admission to the Polytechnic School since its 
foundation, in 1794, has always been by competitive examina- 
tion. Out of all applicants, irrespective of their condition in 
Hfe, students are always taken in the order of merit, and on 
their graduation the choice in the different services is offered 
to them in the same order. Those who are admitted to the 
French military schools, the St Cyr or Polytechnic, enlist for 
seven years. If, after two years, they are found incompetent, 
thej axe required to serve the remaining five years as privates 
in the army. Our regular army would be materially enlarged 
if the same law obtained at West Point, for nearly 3,000 have 
been found incompetent, or have failed to complete the course 

The highest English authorities, including the commissioners 
appointed to report on "the best mode of re-organizing the 
English system of training officers," admit that the French 
system of military education is superior to all others in Europe, 
and they attribute this preeminence to "the stimulating princi- 
ple of competitive examination, which extends throughout the 
whole system, in the appointment of the student, in his pro- 
gress through the preliminary schools, in his promotion to the 
army, and in his advancement in his subsequent career." A 
board of examiners passes through the empire once every year 
to examine all candidates for the military schools. The fact 
that admission to them can be gained only by a public examin- 
ation, has, it is said, " exerted a powerful influence upon the 
character of the education in Franca" Permit me to confirm 
these views by the following extract fi^om the Eeport of the 
Board of Visitors, of which I was the secretary in 1863 : 

" The country abounds in youth, competent to master and 
profit by the course of instruction here provided, and ambitious 
of enjoying these privileges of education and opportunities of 
distinction ; and a selection by lot fit)m the juvenile population 
of any State could not result in so few prizes and such a 
dreary waste of blanks as have been realized fix)m the appoint- 
ments made. The Visitors are unanimously of opinion that in 
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a matter of such vital importance as tlie right organization and 
command of the armies of the United States, on which the 
honor and safety of the whole country depend, the original ap- 
pointment to the Cadet Corps should not be made in any case 
except on the principle of finding the best youth for the place, 
having the health, character, vigor of body, maturity and 
aptitude of mind, and preparatory knowledge, to profit by the 
opportunities of the special military training provided by the 
government for this corps, and a decided taste and expressed 
desire for a military career. 

To the objection that selection by public competitive exam- 
ination will involve expense, we reply that any expense which 
will do away with the prejudices against the Academy, which 
the present system of patronage has done so much, directly and 
indirectly, to evoke and foster, and which will, at the same 
time, exclude the incompetent, and secure the services of vigor- 
ous, talented, weU-trained officers for every arm of the service, 
wiU be well incurred. But in our opinion, there wiU be no mor^ 
expense in selecting and educating a given number of cadets 
on this plan than on the present The three thousand cadets 
who were appointed by patronage and failed to graduate, cost 
the government each year, directly and indirectly, a much 
larger sum than it would have taken to have excluded them in 
advance from the institution by competitive examination, 
filling their places by better men ; and their exclusion, by sub- 
stituting better material, would have been an incalculable gain 
to the Academy, facilitating its discipline, increasing the value 
of its instruction, and giving to the army a larger number of 
competent officers. 

The objection that the mode of making all appointments by 
open competitive examination will deprive the President and 
members of Congress of the opportunity of appointing the sons 
of meritorious officers, or poor, and it may be orphan boys of 
genius is more plausible than real. That such appointments 
have been made to the manifest advantage of the country is cer- 
tain. But we know not a single instance of such marked success 
on the part of a cadet thus appointed as to attract investigation, 
where the same youth would not have secured the appointment 
in open competition. But if he had failed, and the place had 
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been filled by one better qualified, the country would bave 
been no loser, and he would have suffered no injustice or n^. 
lect We fear from an abuse of this amiable motive of ^reward- 
ing meritorious parents and assisting the poor, that in some 
instances, weak, ignorant, and incompetent persons are appointed, 
as though this Academy were a public charity school, or home 
for orphans ; and not a special school for military instruction 
and training, for which the great object, in any mode of appoint- 
ment, is to select those who will profit most by its advantages, 
and do the country the greatest service after being thus educa- 
ted at its expense. 

To the objections that in these examinations *the most for- 
ward boys will have the best chance, and such boys seldom 
make the best men,* and that no amount of book knowledge 
can give assurance of the great military genius, * which must be 
bom and not made,* we reply, that these objections apply just 
as forcibly to any plan of nomination, and to every system of 
instruction. But we believe that those examinations can be, 
and will be, so conducted as to distinguish what is precocious 
from what is the healthy development of the faculties, what is 
solid fix5m what is showy in attainments, what is vigor, grasp 
and aptitude of mind fi'om what is mere memory and quickness, 
in competing candidates. 

To the objection that *a competitive examination must 
always result in the success of the best instructed, wholly irres- 
pective of the capacity of the competing candidates ; and the 
plan will thus secure for the country the services of dull medi- 
ocrity well instructed, and exclude genius without opportuni- 
ties of development,' we reply, that this does occur now under 
the present system, but need not, and never has been the result 
of competitive examination properly conducted. The examin- 
ation which we propose to have inaugurated is not to search 
simply or mainly for the results of memory or diligence, but 
for * vigor and aptitude of mind ' in reference to the special pur- 
. poses of this academy. The examination will be poorly con- 
ducted, and will operate far otherwise here than elsewhere, 
if it does not only exclude in advance palpable incompetency, 
and ascertain beyond doubt the posssession by all the success- 
ful candidates of that knowledge which is the basis of a spe- 
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cial military trainiiig, but also seek, and give credit in the re 
suit, for the quick eye, the firm set mouth, the vigor and elasti- 
city of body, the rapid decision, the contempt of danger, the 
competency to influence and command, and all the other marks 
of the incipient soldier and officer, as well as the mathematical 
tastes and qualities of mind which indicate the successful engi- 
neer. 

The fact that such a public examination is to be held from 
year to year, and that the educational privileges of this Acad - 
demy, and immediate and prospective promotion in the army, 
are the prizes which await success, will, in five years, call forth 
more latent genius in the obscure comers and poor &milies of a 
State than has ever been sought out by the lantern of patron- 
age, (which is now seldom carried beyond the family, or neigh- 
borhood, or party of the person having the nomination,) since 
the foundation of the Academy. With the network of public 
and elementary schools, woven by State legislation over all 
the land, it may be safely said that no genius likely to attract 
tbe attention of a member of Congress will exist which will 
not be developed under the same influences by which the * dull 
mediocrity ' of the rest of the community wiU be educated. 
Once set in the path of instruction and development, real 
genius will assert its own claims to attention, and will, on a 
first or second trial, before any board of examiners, make its 
vigor, courage and persistence felt The result wiU be the 
same in this institution as in every really good Public High 
School and Free Academy ; all classes as to wealth, occupation, 
religious and political affinities will be represented, provided 
the regulations are judicious, and the examination practical and 
impartial. 

To the present low requirements, and the mode of selecting 
cadets, do we attribute the hostility which exists, to some 
extent, against this Academy in different parts of the coun- 
try. The charges of personal and political favoritism in 
making nominations, and the neglect of reasonable search, 
among all the youth of a district, for the best qualified in natu- 
ral endowments and acquired knowledge, irrespective of the 
poverty, or wealth, or occupation, or family, or party relations of 
Jie parents or guardians, we are forced to believe, to be well 
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founded. To these injudicious nominations, we attribute tlie 
bitter disappointments of so many individuals and families, 
caused by the numerous failures to pass the almost formal en- 
trance examinations in reading, spelling, penmanship and ele- 
mentary operations of arithmetic, or if admitted, to maintain a * 
respectable standing in conduct and studies during their first 
year's connection with the institution. To this inequality of 
preparation and maturity of mind on enlraiice we attribute the 
astonishing disparity of capacity and attainments in the mem- 
bers of the same class, and the very large proportion of all who 
are admitted who fail to graduate, as well as most of the diffi- 
culties of internal adminstration and class-room instruction." 

SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 

This Institution has lately received important additions to its 
funds, apparatus and corps of Instructors. I wish to call the 
attention of the poor but studious young men of Connecticut 
to the fact that this State School of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts proffers to them forty free scholarships. No one 
has ever been turned away because he could not pay his 
tuition. 

Connecticut has reason to be proud of this growing Institu- 
tion. It has already trained more students than any similar 
school in the country. In the opinion of eminent educators 
from other States, it holds the first rank. In the language of 
President Eliot of Harvard College, " It is at once an epitome 
of the past liistory of scientific instruction in this country and 

a prophecy of its futura This legitimate success at 

Yale, on a really high level, if also on a modest scale, points 
the way to improvements which ought soon to be made at all 
the more important American * universities,' which will then 
better deserve their ambitious title." 

To maintain its preeminence this school must continue to 
progress, or it will be surpassed by the similar institutions now 
multiplying over the land. Having the lead, the means should 
not be wanting to keep it. It has already made important 
contributions to the material resources of the country, feir more 
than enough to pay for its yet partial endowment 
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The number of students enrolled on the catalogue for the 
current year is 141, who come from twenty-two different states. 
By far the largest portion of these are pursuing a three years' 
course of study ; twenty-six being already graduates, are now 
going on with higher studies ; and a few are engaged in partial 
or special coursea 

In addition to the chemical laboratories, and growing coUec- 
tions in Mineralogy, Metallurgy, Botany, Zoology, and Geology, 
there are models in Engineering and Architecture, and sets of 
engineering and surveying instruments. There is also an apart- 
ment for the working of lathes, and for mechanical experiments 
and processes. Prof Lyman has just returned from Europe 
with a large amount of new mechanical and philosophical ap- 
paratus. 

I am indebted to Professor Gilman for the following state- 
ments respecting the scope and aims of this institution. 

The Scientific School is designed to give instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of mathematical, physical, and natural science, mth 
reference alike to the promotion of high intellectual culture, the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and the preparation for the vari- 
ous modem professions. While scientific and technical studies are 
thus made predominant, all candidates for the Bachelor's degree 
are also required to pay attention to linguistic studies, some know- 
ledge of Latin being required for admission, and the study of 
German, French, and English being continued through the course. 
Li other words, the school aims to make good scholars by modem 
methods and for modem vocations. It has arrangements for the 
nstruction of three sorts of students : the under-graduate, the 
post-graduate, and the special. 

There are nine professors who give daily instruction to the 
classes, not including those professors connected with other depart- 
ments of the college, who are freely accessible to students in sci- 
ence who wish to consult them. There are also nine other instruc- 
tors here employed during the whole or a part of then- time, mak 
ingin all a corps of eighteen teachers. 

There are three marked subdivisions of the branches of techni- 
cal instruction, here provided: 1. Chemistry and Physics; 2. Math- 
ematics and Engineering ; 3. Natural History. 

There is also provision for the study of modem languages, geog- 
graphy, history, and political economy, to which the students a^e 
required to give more or less attention. Students are received 
who desire to qualify themselves for such professions and occupa- 
tions as the following : 

1. Men of Science, — either as Professors, Teachers, Explorers, Li- 
vestigators, Amateurs, etc. 
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2. Chemists, — ^with reference to agriculture, manufSBM^tures, and 

many commercial pursuits. 

3. Metallurgists and Assayei-s. 

4. Civil Engineers, — with reference to the construction of roads 

and bridges, aqueducts, reservoirs, drainage systems, and pub- 
lic works in general 
6. Mechanical Engineers, — with reference to the superintendence 
of manufactories, the invention and construction of machinery, 
the applications of steam, etc. 

6. Mining Engineers, — ^with reference to the development of min- 

eral wealth, the superintendence of mines, etc. 

7. Agriculturists, — acquainted with the constitution of the soil, 

the laws of animal and vegetable life, the experience of othet 
nations, etc. 
8* Naturalists, — either in the direction of zo5logy, botany, mine- 
ralogy, or geology. 

9. Physicians and sanitary advisers, — ^not as pursuing here medical 

and surgical studies (which must be afterwards taken up in 
the medical schools), but in preparation for the latter by 
studies in physics, chemistry, botany, comparative anatomy, 
etc. 

10. Manupacturkrs and Superintbndents op manufactobies. 

11. Besides all these specialists, students are received who desire 
by a course of training, chiefly mathematical and scientific, 
but likewise including linguistic and historical studies, to pre- 
pare themselves for higher studies in science, or for business, 
or for other professions not specified above. This course has 
been here selected by young men designing to become clergy- 
men, lawyers, editors, teachers, etc. 

About fifteen years ago the city and canton of Zurich in 
Switzerland, with half the population of our State, set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. Says J. Scott Russell of London : 

" Its government was then in the hands oi wise and patriotic 
statesmen, who foresaw the enormous material benefit which would 
accrue to Switzerland, and especially to Zurich, from the training 
of the more highly educated youth to the practical business of life, 
by means of a university, in which everything that was most val- 
uable in the sciences, arts and manufactures of all other countries, 
should be ably taught. They set about this task with a zeal and 
self sacrifice well worthy of our imitation. 

The Swiss are true patriots ; and having once ascertained that 
their national system of education was defective in the great ele- 
ment of modem practical science, they determined to do, ni the 
most thorough, systematic and comprehensive way, that which 
they felt they had been wrongin so long neglecting. 

The founders of the Swiss P*olytechnicum did not therefore ask 
what is the smallest and least costly scale on which we can begin 
to make good a few technical deficiences ? — ^but they asked them- 
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selves this other question : What is there in the science, the philos- 
ophy, the learning, the art, and the practical skill of modern times, 
which can be learned and taught, or which has been taught, or 
learned in any other school of knowledge, but for which there is 
no adequate provision already made for teaching to our own stu- 
dents in the university of the land ? — and those things we will see 
to having thoroughly taught. 

The Swiss lead a hard working but sparing Ufe, frugal even to 
the extreme, we might call them niggardly or penurious; but 
thoujgh their personal wants are so easily satisfi^, such is their 
patriotism, and such their love for the well-being of the community 
m which they live, that to a stranger's eye they might seem ex- 
travagant or wasteftiL Their common schools are mansions ; their 
academies have the air of town halls. The Polytechnicum at 
Zurich is larger than Buckingham Palace ; the apartments of stu- 
dents and professors, the lecture halls and museums are large, lofty 
well-aired, well-lighted. The building itself is the chef^muvre of 
a German architect ; and certainly, if we judge it by its fitness for 
its purpose, rather than by profuse decoration, or lavish embellish- 
ment, it is an admirable structure. 

Even physically therefore, or materially, it is a model institution 
while morally it teaches us this lesson : that there is one nation in 
the world sufficiently disinterested and patriotic to save money by 
extreme self-denial, in order to lavish it with profusion upon the 
intellectual training of the rising generation for the practical duties 
of citizenship. 

This self-denial, generosity, and large wisdom, have been fully 
rewarded by the issue. The youth of the country have flocked 
with avidity to Zurich, and the young men thus trained are tjoith 
eqiud avidity taken out into the public works and manufojCturing 
institutions of Switzerland ; and it is an astounding fact that the 
Swiss, remote from the sea — ^that highway of merchandise ; remote 
from coal and iron, those staples of our manu^turing industry ; 
the Swiss in their far valleys are rapidly growing a dexterous and 
successful manufacturing people. 

From us they have taken away our Coventry ribbon manufac- 
ture ; from Lyons they have appropriated a large portion of their 
famous silk weaving ; in watches and clocks they have long kept 
the rest of the world going ; and their intelligent, educated, skilled 
men are prized all over Europe." 
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AMERICAN DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM OF HARTFORD. 

The persistent eflforts recently made to disparage the Ameri- 
can system of sign language here so long and successfully tried, 
are happily met in the following statements of Rev. Collins 
Stone, the able Principal of this School : 

The entire number of pupils under instruction, during the 
year, is 282. That in so large a family as ours, composed of 
children whose constitutional vigor is more or less impaired, 
month after month in the most trying seasons of the year, 
should pass without a visit from a physician, calls for the 
warmest gratitude to God for his preserving goodness. 

The trades here taught are those which a wide experience has 
proved as, upon the whole, the best adapted to the deaf and 
dumb, viz : cabinet-making, shoe-making and tailoring. Only 
the smaller pupils, who have reached the age of twelve, are 
placed in the tailors' shop, and rather for the purpose of giving 
them habits of industry, than for what they will accomplish in 
the manufacture of garments. They are removed to the other 
shops when they attain a strength and size to become efficient 
in those trades. We regard this department, as an important 
branch of our system of training. The primary object in intro- 
ducing and continuing it, is not the pecuniary return for the 
work of the pupil, but to give him the power of self-support 
The deaf mute can engage usefully in agricultural labor with- 
out special instruction ; but even if he is to pursue this after 
his education is completed, the knowledge of some trade is of 
great use to him, and increases his means for obtaining a living. 
Deaf mutes can, and often do, become adepts in some of the 
mechanic arts, and there are many in which their infirmity, in- 
stead of being a hinderance, is a positive advantage. In 
employments which only call for the eye and hand, and where 
the ear is not needed, freedom from distraction, and the power of 
concentrating the attention upon the work to be done, is facili- 
tated by the want of hearing. For these reasons, instruction in 
some mechanic art should be considered an indispensable part 
of deaf-mute education. Seventeen hundred deaf-mutes have 
enjoyed the benefits of this institution during its history. Large 
numbers of these graduates are scattered over the country earn- 
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ing an honorable competence by the skill attamed while under 
instruction hera 

The tasteful and spacious building for amusement, — seventy 
by twenty-five feet, and two stories high, has proved a great ad- 
dition to the comfort and enjoyment of our pupila Being well 
lighted and warmed, it has been a pleasant resort for both sexes 
during the winter months, and has contributed materially to 
their health and happiness. 

The practical interest manifested in different parts of the 
country, in deaf-mute education, is in the highest degree gratify- 
ing. The importance attached to it, and the attention it now 
receives from philanthropic men, are very marked, in contrast 
with the apathy and neglect that prevailed fifty years ago. The 
fact is beginning to be frilly recognized, that the infirmity of the 
deaf-mute can be to a great degree alleviated by education, and 
the spacious and well-arranged buildings that are being con- 
structed, show the high appreciation in which this work is held 
in the public mind. The State of Ohio has just completed a 
building, of massive beauty and magnificent proportions, for the 
education of the deaf-mutes within her borders. The States of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Iowa, are erecting spacious structures 
for the use of this class of their chUdren. In the District of 
Columbia, buildings are now in the process of erection by the 
General Government for the National Deaf-Mute College, which 
will be a worthy testimony to the noble character of the object, 
and a memorial of its generous recognition by the highest legis- 
lative body of the nation. 

The institutions for the Deaf and Dumb ia our country, are 
distinctively educational They are in no sense Asylums for the 
care of the unfortunate. They receive only pupils who are 
capable of being instructed, and retain them only so long as 
may suffice to effect this* object Deaf-mutes must have a spe- 
cial education. As they constitute so small a portion of the 
community, but one individual ordinarily being found within 
the limits of a township, it is impracticable to collect them in 
districts, as in the case of hearing children. It is better, for the 
sake of economy, as well as efficiency, generally to gather the 
deaf-mutes of a State into one schooL Our people respond 
cheerfully to the demand for thus providing them with the facil- 
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ities they need, yet in some of our States, one more step must 
be taken to place the deaf-mute on an equality, in this r^ard, 
with the hearing child. Most of the States have a common- 
school system, which offers freely a complete education to the 
hearing child, as a matter of public duty. In some of them, 
however, the friends of deaf-mute children must bring evidence 
of their poverty, to entitle them to the same aid. If any class 
should be free from this unpleasant restriction, it should 
certainly be the most unfortunate and needy. As the deaf-mute 
receives no aid from the large fund which the State provides for 
general education, he is fairly entitled to the special provision 
to meet his case. When he applies for education, no question 
should be asked, more than of the hearing child, respecting his 
pecuniary ability, and he should be freely furnished with all 
the facilities he needs. It would seem that the case needs only 
to be fairly stated, and comprehended, to remove entirely this 
invidious distinction. 

While signs, the natural language of the deaf-mute, have al- 
ways been made the medium of instruction, both for the intel. 
lectual development of the pupil, and to teach him to under- 
stand and to use written language, special attention has been 
given to retaining and improving the articulation of semi-mutes. 
We should deem it a serious loss, to deprive these pupils of the 
aid of a language which speaks far more directly and strongly 
to their minds thaii any vocal language can do. Some of the 
most prominent graduates of the Institution are of this class^ 
whose vocal speech, carefully improved while here, has been of 
essential service to them in their intercourse with society. 

A distinguished feature of the American system, is the use of 
what are termed natural signs, to teach the mute written lan- 
guage. It has become quite popular of late, to decry the sign 
language as barbarous, and unfit for use in refined society. In 
order to criticise a language intelligently, some practical know- 
ledge, or use of it, is generally supposed to be necessary. If the 
sign language is not an exception to this remark, most of the 
criticisms that have been made upon it, might be passed over 
without notice. It is fully able, however, to stand upon its own . 
merits, and needs only to be understood, to have its beauty and 
power appreciated. 
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With respect to the allegation that it is rude and uncouth, it 
may be replied, that these are not the pecuharities of a language, 
but of the persons who use it, and the ideas that such persons 
express. Eude and uncultivated people will naturally use rude 
and uncouth expressions, while the refined and cultivated use 
those of a corresponding character. In the hands of one prac- 
tised in its use, the language of signs is a rapid, definite, graceful 
and most effective method of communicating ideas. 

Addressed to the eye alone, and dealing only with the mental 
impression, without reference to the words or construction in 
which it would be clothed in another language, the sign lan- 
guage is capable of expressing definitely and precisely, every 
shade of thought that can occupy the mind. As it is used in 
our Institutions simply as an instrument to accompUsh an end, 
no effort is made to carry it to its highest development In 
some particulars it is unquestionably superior to vocal speech. 
In narrative, and in conversation on common topics, it is more 
rapid, and has far greater emotional power. Every one notices 
how universally it is used to supplement speech, which would 
offcen be unmeaning without such explanation. It is, to a great 
d^ree, self-interpreting. Indeed, if mankind were shut up to 
ihis mode of communication, there would be nothing lost in 
beauty, definiteness, scope or power. 

The value of vocal speech is its adaptation to make impres- 
sions on the organ of hearing. The varied tones of the voice 
convey ideas and awaken emotions of pleasure, simply firom 
their relation to this organ. By providing the requisite organs 
and conditions, the Creator has plainly shown that he designs 
hearing persons to communicate by vocal speecL But where 
the hearing is lost, and vocal speech has not been acquired, or 
has been lost with it, it is by no means clear that He designs 
this method of communication to be continued. God has pro- 
vided a language addressed to the eye. This is to the deaf- 
mute a natural language, and the only natural language. Y ocal 
language is unnatural to him. By his deafness he is insensible, 
dead to sound, and is forever shut up to signs which appeal 
solely to the eye, for obtaining ideaa A word is understood, 
and associated in his mind, not at all by its sound, but simply 
by Ihe impression it makes upon the eye. The assertion that 
the position of the lips which is requisite to produce vocal 
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sounds, but which the mute recognizes only as signs, is more 
pleasant, natural, humanizing to him than pantomime is simply 
a figment of the imagination. Considering the acknowledged 
fact, that the largest portion of deaf children are unable, by any 
effort they can make, to acquire this method, that no deaf per- 
son can learn it without great labor, and that even in many of 
the rare cases in which it has, with great labor, been acquired, 
its use has proved so tedious and unsatisfactory, that it has been 
abandoned, we can see the important place which signs must 
ever hold in the education of the deaf and dumb. 

In the school-room, the value of natural signs is constantly 
manifested. If these are excluded, and it is of any importance 
that the instruction should be intelligible, it must be confined to 
a limited range, and embrace only such objects and facts as can 
be brought to meet the eye, or can be represented by pictures. 
Of course, the circle must be a narrow one, and soon gone over, 
while abstract truths cannot be presented at all. But to the 
teacher who is skilled in pantomime, the entire domain of nature, 
animate and inanimate, comes at his bidding. The habits of an- 
imals, the peculiarities of countries and people, and the events 
of history, can be almost instantaneously pictured to the eye as 
present realities. The closest processes of logical argument, the 
principles and nomenclature of science, and the speculations of 
fancy, and of the imagination, can be given with as much clear- 
ness and precision, as the subjects themselves will admit Signs 
appealing directly to the mind of the deaf-mute, and being the 
natural expression of thought and feeling, have an immense ad- 
vantage over vocal speech in the school-room. 

Practical teachers of deaf-mutes, with scarcely an exception, 
have recognized the usefulness of signs, in communicating facts, 
and in aiding their mental development, and from none has this 
testimony been more distinct and emphatic than from German 
teachers, who yet strongly advocate articulation, as giving the 
mute the best means of intercourse with hearing persons. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb has now been prosecuted 
for something more than a hundred yeara The experience and 
investigations during this period establish the conclusion which 
we have always held that, while semi-mute and semi-deaf chil- 
dren should be taught articulate speech, the great mass of con- 
genital mutes can never acquire it, or be benefitted by it. 
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SOLDIESS' orphans' HOME, AT MANSFIELD. 

B. G. Northrop, Esq., Sec. of Board of Editcation : 

I herewith present you with my second Annual Report of the 

condition of the School in the Connecticut Soldiers' Orphans' 

Home, for the year ending April 30, 1870. 

Whole number children in the Home since the opening, Octo- 
ber 8th, 1866, Ill 

Number in the Home April 30th, 1869, 52 

" received during the year, 10 — returned from places, 6, 16 

Total number in School during the year, 68 

Sent away to parents, guardians, &c., 17 

Number in the School April 30th, 1870, 51 

Average daily attendance about 45 

Length of School in weeks, 43 

Time in School 5 hours per day. 
Average age of children, about 9 years. 

We have a Library of about 400 volumes, which received valu- 
able additions the past year, contributed by Governor Jewell and 
Messrs. Brown and Gross, of Hartford. 

The School is under the supervision of the School Visitors of 
the town, and we receive our proportion of the public money, but 
nothing from the Town Deposit Fund or Town Tax. 

The School is in charge of Miss Fannie E. Beach, of Goshen, 
Conn., who is well fitted for the work, and the children make com- 
mendable improvement in their studies. They have been thor- 
oughly drilled in orthography, the elements of arithmetic and 
geography. 

Our object, according to the charter, is " to provide a home, ed- 
ucation and support, for the orphan or destitute children of Con- 
necticut soldiers and other citizens of the State." It is now three 
years since the Home was organized, and could we gather up all 
the influences for good that have been exerted, it would cheer and 
encourage every one interested in this blessed work. But we have 
neither time nor space to recount the many interesting incidents 
that have occurred during that time — ^this alone is sufficient, we 
have caused the "widow's heart to sing for joy " — and to our men 
of wealth, to the clergy of tlie State, the Sabbath schools, the 
benevolent sewing circles, the patriotic " Posts of the G. A. R.," 
the public schools, and to all our friends and helpers, we return 

7 
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thanks for their sympathy and substantial aid. All their gifts 
have been, from time to time, acknowledged in the public press, 
and as far as practicable, by direct correspondence. 

We again make our appeal to all humane, patriotic and Chris- 
tian people to aid us in our beneficent work. It is especially desi- 
rable that the hearts of all who have hitherto helped us, may be 
prompted to repeat their labors and their gifts. 

We extend an earnest invitation to all to come and see for them- 
selves, whether their benefactions have been worthily bestowed — 
assured that they will feel more interest in the work and give to it 
their earnest co5peration. 

The poor house is no proper home for a soldier's chUd, it is no 
proper home for any child. Wise statesmanship as well as Chris- 
tian philanthropy, forbid that any child among us should be com- 
pelled to start in life under such unfavorable influences. 

We have received many children, soldiers' children, by their 
birthright the children of the State, from these pauper houses, and 
we do not now know of a soldier's child in such a place. Next to 
a good Christian family, our Home at Mansfield is the best place 
for a child. By the generous gifls of the lamented Edwin Whit- 
ney, we were enabled to open our doors to every destitute sol- 
dier's child in the State. The Home was formally dedicated in 

«r 

November, 1866. Since then 107 children have been received be- 
neath its sheltering roof. 

Primarily designed for soldiers' children, Christian charity will 
not let the work of the Home stop here. That charity overlooks 
those follies and vices of our fellows which have reduced them to 
want and left their children beggars, with no inheritance but a 
bad name. This charity can embrace and provide for in its bo- 
som these homeless and helpless ones. 

In review of our work the past year, we thank our Heavenly 
Father for the encouragement and blessing it has borne, and for 
the privilege of laboring for Him in caring for and instructing 
these dear orphan children. 

J. B. CARPENTER, SupH. 

CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The Connecticut Industrial School for Girls opened its doors 
early in January for 19 inmates. Two Homes for fanulies of 30 
girls each are nearly completed, with a School and Work House, 
and the 30th of June is fixed as the day of the formal opening of 
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the School, with appropriate exercises, preceded by a conference 
of the friends and managers of Preventive and Reformatory- 
Schools. Provision will then be made for 60 — and there is every 
reason to suppose that that number of the friendless class for 
whom this institution is designed, will be gathered under its shel- 
ter in a few months. Its workings thus far have already fally met 
the expectations of its projectors — who believe that it is not only 
to be a means of rescue for multitudes, but a model of its kind 
and an honor to the State. 

fitch's home bob soldiers' orphans. 

This School is in a prosperous condition. It is still under the 
efficient and successful management of Miss Davis, who has been 
the principal for several years. The discipline is good and the 
instruction thorough. The children appear healthy, happy and 
contented. There are forty-eight children who are beneficiaries of 
the Institution. In addition to these there are two who pay two 
dollars per week for board and tuition. There are also thirteen 
day-scholars from the adjoining districts, whose parents or guar- 
dians pay on the average two dollars and a half per quarter. 

Instruction is imparted in the following branches : — ^Reading, 
Spelling and Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, English 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Physical Geography, Latin, French and Al- 
gebra. 

UNION OF DISTRICTS. 

The district system is losing ground. It has been abandoned 
in most of the Western States, and is waning everywhere 
in the East, It is an innovation. The town plan was the 
original one in Connecticut, and continued till 1766, when 
districts were first authorized. Several towns have lately 
adopted the union plan, and more will do so at the next 
annual town meeting. Some towns, unwilling to wait till 
then, ask for a law permitting such action at any town meeting 
duly warned for that purpose. They ask, "since we must 
henceforth raise the funds by town tax, shall we expend them 
through district agents in nowise responsible to the town ?" The 
collection of a separate town and district tax is felt to be a need- 
less expense and annoyance. During the last year there were 
foarty-nine districts or terms having an average attendance of 
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less than five scholars^ and three hundred and sixty-nine districts 
with an average attendance of less than ten. The anion of 
districts would be likely to combine and strengthen some of 
these smallest districts. 

The following statement shows the number of districts in 
which the average attendance was less than ten scholars during 
the year 1868-69 : 

Number of towns containing such districts, - - - 118 
** districts of this description, - . - - - 369 
" such districts both winter and summer, - 109 

" " " " winter only, - - - - 31 

" " " ** summer only, - - - 229 

" " districts or terms averaging less than 2 scholars, 3 
" " " " " " 2 and less than 3, 9 
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Total, 478 

The town system itself does not change the location of a sin- 
gle school-house or school. It does not necessarily involve any 
centralizing of the schools. It simply stops the friction of the 
double-headed system of entrusting a work essentially one, to 
two independent and often antagonistic officers. I do not advo- 
cate any coercive legislation on this subject. A few selections 
from the reports of School Visitors are given below, to show 
the change in public sentiment. 

Brooklyn. Dr. W. Woodbridge Acting Visitor. 

The rapid advances which have been made by other states in 
public education, and the excellence which some of these have at- 
tained in the working of their school-systems, have placed in unpleas- 
antly strong relief the imperfections of our own, but have served 
a good purpose by calling the attention of thoughtful men to these 
imperfections, and by awakening inquiry regarding their most 
effectual remedies. Our people are becommg awake to its import- 
ance, and are now better prepared to consider and accept such 
measures for improvement as reason and experience may suggest 
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The leading hindrance to the improvement of our schools is the 
existence of separate school districts, and the remedy, consolida- 
tion or union. An objection is often made to the union of districts 
founded on an entire misapprehension of the nature of the measure. 
The objection is this, that although union may work well in cities 
and compact towns, the case will be otherwise in towns with a 
sparse population and consequently scattered districts. This view 
is utterly erroneous. The act authorizing union leaves the schools 
untouched, and all the externals in statu quo. The only change 
consists in conferring upon each town, as a town, the power which 
the separate districts now possess, and in placing the entire man- 
agement of school affairs in the hands of a town committee. 

Thus it will be seen that the principle of the measure is simply 
in an alteration of the mode of administering the public schools, 
leaving them undisturbed as to number, location, or membership. 
A board of six, twelve or eighteen (as the act provides), represent- 
ing all parts of the town, will not be likely to show undue partial- 
ity, or to disregard the convenience of parents and children. 

The legislation of the past three or four years has brought us to 
a point from which we need take but one step further to place us 
in a position to gain the full advantage of all that has nitherto 
been done. Without this step, we shall continually be hampered 
in our efforts at progress. The act of '67-8 authorizes towns to 
unite their districts. The act of '67 places the distribution of the 
public money on a new basis and makes the distribution as fairly 
as the nature of the case will allow. JBut it is impossible to frame 
any general law which will accommodai,e itself to the varying cii*- 
cumstances of the different districts:^ and do exaet justice to all. For 
example, the law requires that the public money remaining after 
sixty dollars have been given to each district shall be divided ac- 
coraing to the aggregate attendance. The intended and actual 
effect of this provision is to furnish an inducement to keep schools 
a longer time, and to favor regularity in attendance. But sickness, 
storms, bad roads, etc., may materially reduce the attendance ; — 
indeed, a stormy or a sickly season bears hardest on the weakest 
districts ; — whereas, if the whole business of administering school 
affairs were committed to town boards, the circumstances and re- 
quirements of the several districts could be met, and the now una- 
voidable inequalities remedied. 

The plan of separate districts leads to town discord and disunion. 
The pecuniary interests of the different districts cause dissatisfac- 
tion and hard feeling, when, as is not unfrequently the case, there 
is supposed to be just cause of complaint. The small districts 
say to the larger ones, "We get less money than you in proportion 
to our expenses, and have to bear heavier burdens to educate our 
children." The natural effect of all this is to create a feeling of 
jealousy and antagonism. 

Again, as the office of district committee is one of more plague 
than profit, it is considered a burden to be borne by all in turn, irre- 
spective of the necessary qualifications. This is a fruitful source 
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of eviL In many cases, a cheap teacher is engaged, and very 
likely is rejected by the Board of Visitors. Hereupon the commit- 
tee man is indignant, especially if the proposed teacher is a relar 
tive or friend of his, and the Board is accused of unfairness. Fur- 
thermore, under the principle of rotation in office, there will be a 
rotation of teachers. The committee of one year may have secured 
the services of a good teacher, and one generally acceptable to 
the members of the district ; but the next year's committee may 
have a son, or daughter, or nephew, or niece, or some particular 
friend whom he wishes to engage, so there must be a change ; and 
thus the process may and often does go on, to the great detriment 
of the school. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the disastrous ef- 
fects of frequent changes of teachers. All who have any practical 
knowledge of the subject are of one mind on this point. But 
these effects are the inevitable accompaniment of the district sys- 
tem ; and if it were chargeable with no other faults, this alone 
should be sufficient to condemn it. The selection of teachers, and 
their retention or dismissal, must be placed in more disinterested 
and competent hands than those of most of our district commit- 
tees, if our schools are ever to become what they should be. Un- 
der the administration of a properly constituted town committee, 
merit, and not favoritism, will be the ground for the employment 
of teachers, and so, better teachers will be secured. 

We need an element of permanence in school affairs which now 
is surely lacking. Permanent school officers, permanent teachers ; 
these will give stability and secure a steady forward progress. 

Under the Union plan, schools can be maintained more economi- 
cally than under the present system. Secretary Northrop, in his 
report for '69, estimates the average cost of assessing and collect- 
ing a district tax at fifteen dollars, — for a town of ten districts, 
one hundred and fifty dollars. All this would be saved were the 
amount needed for all the schools raised by the town. 

We have heard people remark that they could'nt see what good 
School Visitors did. This hasty observation, like that of King 
David when he said that all men are liars, is not without some 
apparent foundation ; inasmuch as these officers have never had a 
fair chance to show what good they might do, if they were not 
continually impeded by the causes which have been mentioned. 
Let the districts be united, and then a town committee appointed 
to control matters which now are beyond the reach of such a body, 
and then, if no improvement follows, it will be necessary to admit 
either that the said board has been injudiciously selected, or that 
the old machine is better, with its complication of wheels within 
wheels, wasting power, increasing friction, and sometimes coming 
to a dead lock. 

But experience in other states, and in our own where the plan 
has been fairly tried, shows that its general adoption here will be 
attended with the happiest effects on our educational affairs, and 
therefore on every important interest of the commonwealth. 
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BETHLBHBM.-The greatest disadvantage under which the schools 
of this town labor, is the smallness of the schools. Only one 
school in the town the past summer has averaged over 10 scholars, 
and all but one have averaged less than 1 0, the averages being 6, 
8, 5, 9, 8, 6, with fractions, and the average of all the districts 
only 7^ each. The average of the winter schools is no better 
proportionally. Only one averaged over 20, only two others over 
15, and the average of all the schools was only 14 each. It is 
not because there are children who do not attend, for there are 
only 16 reported as not attending during the year. Now with 
such numbers as these, we cannot have good schools ; it is utterly 
impossible. The teacher of a school of only 4 or 6 scholars can 
have no ambition to excel ; there is nothing to arouse her energies, 
either in discipline or instruction ; there can be no life or emulation 
among the children ; there is no stimulus to improvement. Such 
a school can hardly be other than a dull, lifeless, stupid affair. 
Money is almost absolutely thrown away on such schools, at least, 
they are maintained at enormous expense. Look at some of the 
figures of this year. In one district, the instruction of the chil- 
dren for this summer term cost the town 27 dollars a child. K 
the parents had had to pay half this sum for tuition at an academy 
they would have grumbled sadly. This is almost equal to the 
cost of a term in Yale College. — In another district the average 
for the year has been 7. The education of these children has cost 
$29.09 a scholar, — simply tuition^ remember, for their parents 
have to board them. In another district it has cost 123.82 for 
each child. For the whole town the cost has been $1,768, and the 
average attendance 85, making the cost of each child's schooling 
$20.60. 

We cannot hope to arrest the decrease in our schools. The 
population of these hill towns of Litchfield County is continually 
decreasing. In all probability this decrease will continue in our 
districts until many of them fall below the average of 5, when the 
town will not be obliged to sustain the schools any longer. How 
shall we remedy this ? The present school law will probably stand 
for a long time to come. It has received the sanction of both 
political parties. The town must maintain free schools. We can- 
not alter the law. If we do not like it, we must submit with the 
best grace possible. Shall the town go on spending its money for 
such schools as we are obliged to have under present circumstances, 
and stand among the lowest towns in the State in this matter of 
Education ? We cannot have good schools under the present sys- 
tem, it is utterly impossible. Shall we squander our money, or 
almost throw it away, for an article that is of little value ? or shall 
we have our money's worth ? This town is able to have first class 
schools, so far as money is concerned. Bethlehem is the 1 1th town 
in the State in ability, the ISlst 'in what it actually does for 
schools. [See State School Report of 1869], 

Union of Districts the Great Be)nedy. — ^Allow the Board of 
Visitors to suggest a plan, which, in their candid opinion, if it can 
be adopted and successfully carried out, will obviate all difficulties 
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and prove one of the greatest blessings to the town for all time. 
A law passed in 1867, provides that any town at its annual meeting 
may assume and thenceforth maintain the control of the common 
schools within its limits, and for this purpose every such town shall 
constitute a Union School District, having all the powers of a 
school district as now constituted. The towa shall elect by ballot 
at such meeting 6, 9, 12 or 18 male residents as a school commit- 
tee, having all the powers and duties that are now exercised by 
district committees and Boards of School Visitors, and holding 
office in the same manner that School Visitors now do. 

Under this law, let the school districts be abolished and let the 
town be formed into one school district. As near the centre of 
the town as it can be located, let a school house be placed, having 
3 grades, a primary, intermediate and High School ; the primary 
answering for the smaller classes in oiir present schools, the inter- 
mediate for the higher, and the upper department being a first 
class High School as good as any in the county, giving the schol- 
ars in it a better education than can be obtained in the generality 
of Academies or Select Schools. Let the scholars pass from one 
grade to another by examinations at the end of each term. Let 
each grade have a first class teacher who shall continue on from 
year to year ; the teacher of the upper grade to have the control 
of the entire school in his or her hands. 

The next point is, how to get the children of the town to school 
Of course all who live within a mile or a mile and a half could 
walk. For the rest, let 4 wagons (covered for protection in 
storms,) run at the expense of the town from the four comers 
thereof to the school It is a little remarkable that the population 
of the town lies in such a manner that there are not a dozen chil- 
dren in it who could not be picked up by the wagon with less 
inconvenience to them than they now have in going to their respec- 
tive district schools. 

An estimate has been made of the cost of such a school Of 
course only approximate exactness is possible. 

Salary of the Principal, - - - | 600.00 

" " Teacher of Intermediate Dep't, 350.00 

" " " Primary " 250.00 

Pay of 4 wagoners, cost of fuel, etc., - 1,200.00 

Total, $2,400.00 

These figures have purposely been placed higher than many per- 
sons who have been consulted, would place them, so that there 
may be no deception in the cost. 

oome of the Advantages of such a School, — No parent in this 
town can give his children a thorough education that shall fit them 
for the duties of life in our schools as now constituted. If he 
wishes to give them a good education he must send them out of 
town, at great expense. Only the rich can afford this. Persons 
in moderate circumstances do it with great trouble, and the poor 
cannot possibly do it. Suppose 10 go out, how much will it cost ? 
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$3,000. But establish this school, and every child in town can 
have a good, solid, substantial education for a trifle more cost than it 
now requires to maintain the district schools. There would be no 
necessity for any child going out of town for an education, except 
the few that wish to go to college. There would be no necessity 
for any Select School or Academy in the town, for this school would 
be ten times better than these could be. There would be the moral 
influence of children being under their parents' care. When away 
at school, we know not under what mfluences they may come. 
There would be a better classiflcation of scholars, uniformity of 
text-books, the steady, continued progress of scholars, and the 
emulation of large classes. The good of all would be promoted, 
the poorest as well as the richest. Such a school, if it should cost 
the town $3,000, would be cheaper than the present schools at 
present cost. But some may object that this is a new plan^ and 
has never been tried. But it has been tried in Massachusetts, 
Another may object, " This plan will never be made to work." 
Of course no one person alone can carry it into effect. There are 
difficulties, but if we all take hold we can help over them, while 
if some hang back there will be little use in trying. If we all see 
the advantages of such a school, and are disposed to have one, we 
can have it. 

This plan has been proposed, not in the interest of any one sec- 
tion of the town. It is more for the interest of the outside districts 
than the centre. The plan is not for present adoption, unless it 
should seem best, but is brought before the minds of the people 
for examination, criticism and suggestion. 

This town has no more important interest than education. It is 
better to leave our children with good education and not a cent of 
money than to leave them with millions and no education. The 
future of this town depends upon its public schools more than upon 
anything else. If we suffer the rising generation to grow up in 
comparative ignorance, the town will become a disgrace to the 
State. But if we are wise, and provide wisely for those who come 
after us, we may stand, in the glorious cause of education, in the 
front rank of the country towns in our good old commonwealth. 

Bridgeport. What we most need is that all the districts in 
the town be merged in one district, all taxes be levied townwise, 
and all control of schools be in the hand of one Board of Edu- 
cation. It is recommended that by law every town be made a 
school district, the affairs of such district to be distinct from 
other town affairs, and to be controlled by 'Board of Education,' 
with full authority in all matters of order, discipline, text-books, 
etc. 

Bristol. There is scarcely a doubt that Union of Districts 
will be perfected during the coming year. All our efforts are 
directed to that purpose. 

Brooklyn. We are agitating the Union District question, 
and hope to be able to report favorably within the year. We 
think the town is now becoming prepared for it, and will act at 
the next annual meeting. 
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Canaan. Let the Legislature pass a law for the Union of 
School Districts in each town, and do away with the old district 
system. 

Cromwell. To avoid the difficulties involved in the levying 
and collecting of district taxes, the only way is for each town to 
form a Union District It is hoped that the desirableness of this 
plan may be so impressed upon the minds of the people that it 
shall be adopted by every town in the State. 

Derby. The law relating to the union of districts should be 
compulsory; and every town having 2,000 or more inhabitants 
should be compelled to sustain a High School I 

Easton. a conmiittee has been appointed to consider union 
of districts, under law of 1867. 

East Haddam. Every town ought to support a High School, 
where the higher branches shall be taught, that many pupils may 
obtain at home what a few now obtain by going abroad. The 
system of Union Schools, if adopted, might supply this want. 
This system seems to be gradually gaining ground throughout 
the State, and it has many advocates with us. If once adopted, 
there is reason to believe that the majority of the people would 
have no desire to return to the old order of things. 

Glastbnbury. Report of the Committee appointed by the 
town to examine the subject of uniting the school districts of the 
town. 

Three consultations with the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, with other friends of common schools, and among 
themselves, have confirmed the opinion long held by them, that 
some radical change in the general management of our school 
matters is necessary, both for a more economical use of our school 
funds, and the more thorough education of the children in our 
schools. 

Among other defects of our present system, we mention : 

The frequent change of teachers, causing, in many cases, a loss 
equal to nearly one-half of the pupil's time. 

The hiring of teachers by district committees, before their ex- 
amination by the boards of School Visitors, these engagements 
being often made as a matter of friendship or favor to the teacher, 
rather than of interest in the school, frequently causing great 
embarrassment to the boards of visitors, and fixmg incompetent 
teachers in the schools. 

The' inconvenience and expense of grading their schools, has 
been felt in some of our districts, while to the establishment of 
schools of a higher order, our present system presents difficulties 
almost insurmountable. 

These and other defects in our present system can best be obvi- 
ated by establishing the Town System. 

This plan will secure to every child in town educational privi- 
leges as nearly equal as it is possible to make them, while all 
taxes are equalized, and by town-collectors collected once for each 
year. The membei*s of the school committee, consisting of 6, 9, 
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12 or 18 men, allowing, if thought expedient, one for each school- 
district (as now organized) are, at the same time, a board of school 
visitors. 

Such a board would not engage a teacher till afler examination, 
and then, having an opportunity to choose between a number of 
applicants, could hardly fail of securing a good teacher. The prin- 
cipal difficulties in the way of estabhshing graded schools and a 
High School are done away under this arrangement. 

Should the school in one school-house or room, be too much 
crowded, and an adjoining one have a small number of pupils, the 
committee can c*asily arrange for such changes as the convenience 
and interests of the pupils require. 

It should be distinctly understood that "The Town System" 
does not make the establishment of his^h schools necessary, or dis- 
turb the present arrangement of dktiict-schools by uniting any 
two or more of them. 

Your committee do not suppose that any change can be effected 
without some trouble both to the board oi visitors (oi* committee) 
and to the parents of pupils, yet they feel assured that as soon as 
we become accustomed to the plan, all will work smoothly and 
pleasantly, and an increased interest in our schools will be felt by 
all. 

By many this is supposed to be an innovation and an experi- 
ment, but so far from it, it is almost the identical plan pursued, 
when those who are now our aged men, were school boys, when 
the schools of Connecticut were — so to speak — " head and shoul- 
ders " above those of any other community in the world ; and in 
them were trained those noble men, and women too, who have made 
our State what it is, and have given us a name honorable and 
honored far and wide. 

Other States, profiting by the example of our fathers, are virtu- 
ally pursuing the proposed plan, and in the noble strife are leaving 
us far behind ; and it is evident that no time should be lost by us 
in retracing our steps, and again taking the lead in this great work, 
so that in future years, as m the past, the sons and daughters of 
Connecticut may by their intelligence, enterprise and virtue, honor 
" The land of steady habits." 

North Haven. " If a law were enacted giving the sole power 
of hiring teachers to a Board appointed for that purpose, would 
they not be likelj to secure the services of those better qualified 
for their important work ? would not the idea that districts have 
of employing a teacher and paying any price be abolished ? would 
not teachers be better satisfied, and an equality of wages be estab- 
lished ?" 

Old Lymb. " We expect next Fall to adopt the Union System." 

Oxford. "The present law (of 1869) gives an advantage to 
the stronger districts. * * * The difficulty may be obviated by 
the utiion of districts, and action in that direction may be deemed 
advisable." 

Pbospeot. " It is very desirable that the schools in this town 
should be united. Two teachers would be sufficient, could the 
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pupils be brought to the common centre. The expense would be 
less, and the interest awakened among the pupils by larger classes 
would be greatly increased. 

Sharon. A very creditable improvement has been noticeable 
in most of our schools the past year. This result has, in very 
great measure, been owing to the habit which we have been grad- 
ually acquiring of referring the choice of teiicJiera to the Acting 
Visitor, Practically^ the whole business of the schools is in the 
hands of the visitors, thereby approximating in part to the union 
district plan, though in form maintaining the old system. And 
certainly, it is most devoutly to be wished that in form, as well as 
in substance, the union system be authoritatively adopted. 

Stamford. Our Board of Visitors are of the opinion that had 
the Legislature, * * transferred the care and management of the 
schools wholly to the towns, their action would have been received 
without serious remonstrance or complaint, and would have added 
greatly to the efficiency of the schools. The change would have 
been attended with far leas friction and local excitement than 
would follow similar action by the town itself. 

SuFPiELD. Let the law providing that districts shall choose 
their committees he abolished, and let each town elect two commis- 
sioners, whose duty it shall be to employ and examine all teachers, 
visit all the schools, and make all returns to the State Board of 
Education, in short, to superintend the schools. In this way much 
better teachers would be employed, and more correct returns would 
be made. 

ToKRiNGTON. The visitors of this town recommend that a 
law be passed making schools a town institution, exclusively. 

Wallingford. fi seems to be the prevailing impression that 
the town will soon take entire charge of the schools. As the town 
now pays the bills, it seems to be just that it should have a voice 
in regulating the expenses. 

Warrbn. We are greatly impressed with the evil of having 
so much responsibility upon district committees, who are elected 
with so little regard to their fitness. 

Windsor. We have been advocating the union of districts. 

UNSECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 

Our school system should be unsectarian. Its primary pur- 
pose is intellectual training. In its practical workings it has 
always been essentially secular, while its moral influence has 
been great and good. The Bible is generally read without ob- 
jection in our schools. Much as lvalue its influence and desire 
its continued use, I oppose coercion, and advocate full religious 
freedom and equality. Wherever there is opposition to this time- 
honored usage, I would permit the largest liberty of dissent, 
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and cheerfally allow parents to decide whether children shall 
read or not read, or be present or absent when the Bible is read. 
Eoman Catholic children may read from the Douay version, and 
the Jews from the Old Testament ; or still better, the teacher 
may read a brief selection, or if it be preferred, let the Bible 
reading occur at the close of the session, after the objectors 
have retired. Compulsory reading will defeat its own aim and 
induce resistance and reaction. 

Eecent discussions and opposition have deepened and devel- 
oped the devotion of the masses to our common schools. On no 
other question do they so thoroughly fraternize without ref- 
erence to distinctions of race, religion or politics. The Irish 
and Germans evince commendable interest in our schools. 
Said a parent to me: "I attended church schools without 
learning enough to tell from a cartwheel. I mean to 
give my children an education, for I have sadly felt the need 
of it." At a late anniversary of one of tiie best High 
schools in Connecticut, the Valedictorian was a Catholic Irish 
pupil. This honor was awarded her on the ground of scholar- 
ship, and for the last year the higher position of assistant 
teacher in the same High school has been worthily filled by her. 
This is but one of many illustrations of the fact that the chil- 
dren of the rich and the poor sit side by side, forgetfdl of social 
distinctions, and that the richest prizes of scholarship are often 
proudly carried to the humblest home. 

Sectarian schools as a system for the masses have every- 
where failed. Twenty-four years ago the Presbyterian church 
attempted to organize and support denominational schools 
throughout its bounds. The Old School General Assembly 
then proclaimed "its firm conviction that the interests of the 
church demand that immediate efforts be made by every congre- 
gation to establish within its bounds one or more primary 
Schools," and directed that " circulars be sent in the name of 
the General Assembly to all Presbyteries and Sessions." 

Dr. Cortland Van Eensselaer was prominent and very earnest 
in the advocacy of this measura The experiment utterly 
failed. The sects were too numerous and unequal to permit 
denominational schools. The two systems, common and secta- 
rian, schools cannot co-exist 
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The leading diflficulty to-day in organizing public schools 
in England comes firom the assumption that they must be sec- 
tarian. Practical wisdom and freedom from prejudice have 
never marked British schemes for popular education. Their 
schools have thus far been ecclesiastical establishments and 
hence their inefficiency. Not one-half the parishes of England 
and Wales are provided with schools. The criminal statistics 
of England show that not one-twentieth of their prisoners can 
read. The national Educational League recently formed in 
Birmingham says "that not one-half of the children in Man- 
chester attend school at all, and that in Birmingham out of 45,056 
children of school age 26,191 cannot read." 

Our schools may be unsectarian and yet not irreligious. It 
is poor logic which contends that unless they are positivly 
religious, they must be infidel or atheistic. Even if the Bible 
were not read at all, it does not follow that our schools would 
be Godless. Our teachers are largely religious persona By 
example as well as precept they are seeking to implant the 
divine law of love in the hearts 6f their pupils, that the fruits 
of honor, honesty, truth and right may appear in their life. 
The habits of order, punctuality, self-control and obedience here 
formed are favorable to virtue. 

To meet the common objection that the omission of instruc- 
tion in church doctrines makes schools irreligious and even 
atheistic, it is needful to investigate the influence of purely in- 
tellectual training upon morality. 

The theory that purely intellectual culture is demoralizing, 
has found able and earnest advocates. As ignorance has been 
regarded as the mother of devotion, so learning has been stig- 
matized as the parent of pride, sophistry, infidelity, and im- 
morality. But the experience of the world has proved that 
ignorance is the mother of superstition, rather than devotion, 
and it is only philosophy Msely so called, philosophy per- 
verted, that tends to skepticism, diffuses error, encourages 
immorality, and upholds systems of wrong and oppression. 

True, learning may become a splendid impleootent of evil^ 
and it has often been made to minister to man's corrupt desire. 
But what may not be perverted to evil ? It is no more a fault 
of learning, than it is of Christianity, that each has been leagued 
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■witli tyranny, distorted into superstition, and allied to cant or 
to heartless formalism. It is not the fiiult of poetry that the 
muse has pandered to our worst passions, as well as inspired 
our highest and noblest emotions. It involves no just condem- 
nation of music, that its voluptuous strains have contributed 
to the excitements of revelry or riot, or its clarion tones pro- 
voked the atrocities of war, as eflfectually as its plaintive har- 
monies have quickened the aspirations of faith, and the rap- 
tures of praise. 

Nor is intellectual culture a mere neutral thing, having no 
influence upon morals. 

Education is a power, a formative and controlling power, 
and, even when addressed purely to the intellect, reaches be- 
yond that, and in some degree aflfects the whole complex 
nature, physical and moral, as well as mentaL True culture 
of the mind invigorates even the body, and conduces to health. 
So also it penetrates within and reaches the heart, influencing 
the passions, quickening the natural desires of the soul, appeal- 
ing to the sensibilities, and disciplining the will The mind is 
a unit, and, however we may analyze and subdivide its powers, 
we cannot address and develop any one faculty independently. 
They are so interlaced that the right culture of any one in some 
measure quickens and develops others also. When, for example, 
the teacher seeks to train the eye to the close and exhaustive 
study of objects, he is at the same time, however unconsciously, ^ 
educating the faculties of conception, memory, imagination, 
and reason. For these clear perceptions are the source of 
distinct conceptions, of accurate remembrances, and by their 
varied combinations of all the beautiful ideals. Such accurate 
perceptions of the qualities of individual objects prepare pupils 
to trace the resemblances and difference of things, and thus 
early lead to the important exercise of comparison and classifi- 
cation and the discipline of the reflective faculties. So, between 
the mental and moral nature, there is a certain connection, not 
indeed so close and necessary as that now traced between the 
different intellectual faculties, but still an intimate and vital 
relation, and reciprocation of influence, which cannot be severed 
nor interrupted without doing violence to our whole nature. 
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The question now under consideration is not, whether Intel- 
lectual Culture is sufficient to secure good morals, but whether 
it has any tendency in that direction. In illustration of this 
position, it is confidently affirmed that even purely physical 
culture has a tendency to promote good morals. A great 
portion of the vice which afflicts the world, comes from phys- 
ical causes ; from sloth, and consequent idleness, want and 
destitution on the one hand, and voluptuousness, luxury, and 
intemperance on the other. When self-induced, as is so com- 
monly the case, it has been well said : " A disordered stomach 
is an abomination to the Lord, as truly as lying lips." A cold 
heart and a duU head may often be traced to repletion, and 
fasting may sometimes be as good a prescription for the mind 
as for the souL As vice enervates the body, so physical ail- 
ments enfeeble and derange the mind, and mar and deface, if 
not vitiate and debase, the character. 

Irritability, moroseness, misanthropy, despair, and selfishness, 
are often confirmed, if not caused, by diseases, which proper 
regimen and exercise would have prevented. Who can doubt, 
that the general adoption of some measure of the rigid training 
and simple fare of those training for the boat race, would 
remove a frightftil mass of immorality and misery from the 
community, and show the value of self-denying methods of 
physical training, and its important results in the different 
directions of health, strength, endurance, agility and courage. 

A great advance in morals will mark the era in which men 
understand that health is a duty, as well as a privilege, and 
that they wrong their conscience, as well as their constitution! 
when they violate the laws of hygiene. 

This subject will appear in a clearer light if we speak not 
only of general tendencies, but specify in what particulars 
Intellectual Culture is favorable to Good Morals. 

1. It tends to raise one above the region of sensuality, and 
the pursuit of low and grovelling pleasures, and fosters a taste 
for higher employments and enjoyments. Culture does not 
prevent all vices, but its tendency is to ameliorate the character 
and condition of men, and raise them from the depths of bar- 
barism and savageness, to the higher plane of civilization^ 
checking the coarser vices, and inspiring men with nobler aims 
and aspirations. 
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2. Intelleotual Culture tends to free the mind from super- 
stition and narrow preiudice. Truth is the basis of morality, 
while error and big^W must ever be unfevorable to virtue. 

8. Intellectual Culture stimulates and energizes the mind, 
and gives it a new and exhilarating life and higher power, 
while it quickens the currents of life in the body itself Energy 
of mind ministers to strength of the body, while physical health 
and vigor conduce to activity of mind, decision of character, 
and force of wilL 

4. Intellectual Culture increases the incentives to activity, and 
proffers rich and precious advantages as the reward of scholar- 
ship. It greatly multiplies our sources of rational enjoyment 
Earnest, intellectual effort, especially when stimulated by suc- 
cess, brings its own sweet satisfaction, and high peculiar joy. 
The true scholar finds a conscious pleasure in study, and makes 
his intensest " work a play." Whatever tends to inspire joy, 
gratitude, faith, hope, high aspiration, and unwearied earnest- 
ness, must be favorable to morality. 

5. Intellectual Culture opens new fields of activity, as well as 
furnishes higher incentives to exertion. To the scholar, nature 
is no longer a sealed book. New beauties attract his eye, new 
voices fill his ear, new proofs of wisdom, power and goodness 
touch his heart He feels a new responsiveness to all around 
him, and now all objects, all science, all literature, allure him 
to study, stimulate the love of learning, and heighten the joy 
of acquisition. Now, as idleness leads to vice and crime, 
whatever tends to activity and industry, especially to fixed 
habits of study, must be favorable to morality. Intellectual 
stagnation tends to moral degeneracy, as truly as idleness leads 
to vice and crima Whatever benumbs the body, or stupefies the 
mind, or supersedes thought, must be unfavorable to virtue. 
When the teacher awakens the dormant powers of a neglected or 
wayward child, and so stimulates his mind that the pleasure of 
acquisition or the desire of knowledge shall supplant or pre- 
vent the craving for low pleasures and vicious associates, and 
implants a genuine literary taste, an appropriate self-respect 
and a consciousness of power, temptations certainly are dimin- 
ished, if motives to virtue are not proportionably increased. 
A becoming pride of character, the love of books, an earnest 

8 
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desire for self-improvement, and the enjoyment of pore and 
cultivated society, may often restrain the young from the 
excitements of revelry and vice, or the allurementB of the 
gaming tabla 

6. Intellectual culture tends to create an ardent love of 
truth. It trains and habituates the mind to the discovery, 
appreciation, uses and defence of the truth. Genuine love of 
truth is near akin to loyalty to duty, for clear intellectual per- 
ceptions favor nice moral discriminations, and aid in the com- 
prehension of obligation, in perceiving and feeling the attrac- 
tions of virtue, the repulsion of vice, and the sanctions of duty. 
Truth is the natural nutriment both of the mind and heart, and 
all truth, rightly viewed, leads the soul to virtue and to God 
Truth awakens the sluggish mind to a consciousness of its 
higher and immortal nature, and kindles irrepressible aspira- 
tions after knowledge. Truth is the atmosphere and life of the 
soul, which is as clearly designed and adapted to the attainment 
and enjoyment of truth, as the eye is fitted for the light, or the 
ear for sound. Eight culture directly favor precision of thought, 
and scrupulous exactness of statement Habits of accuracy, even 
in the minutest matters of study, or description, are both the 
fruit, and the test, of true scholarship, as they are also the pro- 
duct and the proof of high-toned morality. 

But while purely Intellectual Culture is favorable to good 
morals, it cannot famish adequate security against vice and 
crima There is no necessary connection between knowledge 
and virtue. The intellect should not usurp the place of the 
conscience. It may enlighten, but it cannot vitalize, that 
highest of all our powers — ^intellectual and moral — ^that august 
faculty, which more than all others, distinguishes man fiom the 
brute creation, and constitutes the dignity of his being, the 
God-like element of his nature, for it is " the voice of God in 
the human souL" 

It would be a great and fatal mistake to make Intellectual 
Culture alone the basis of morality. A system of morals rest- 
ing on this foundation alone is a building upon the sand* In 
addition to all the public school can effect, the combined influ- 
ence of the family, the Sabbath school and the Church are 
needed to educate the conscience. There is no danger of over-es- 
timating the importance of mental training, if only the culture of 
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the heart holds always the first place. To divorce them, would 
be unnaturalf and suicidal Were it possible to secure this un- 
ziatuial separation^ and could we have but one, unquestionably 
moral training is more important than intellectuaL But so &r 
fix)m there being any opposition between the two, they are the 
oomplements of a perfect whola Each mutually quickens and 
inyigorates the other. For its fullest development and effici- 
ency, the intellect needs the aid of the conscience, and the high- 
est achievements of the mind will not be effected, when the 
soul is dark and debased. Moral culture has a tendency both 
to awaken and sustain mental activity, while moral degeneracy 
induces 6 dimness of intellectual vision, and sometimes a perfect 
palsy of the mental powers. 

teachers' INSTITUTEa 

Institutes were held during the last year as follows : 

At Falls Village, 
" Danbury, 
" Wolcottville, 
•* Bristol, 
** JewettCity, 
** Branford, 
" Hartford, 
" New Haven, 
** Mystic Bridge, 
** 20 Local Institutes, 

1647 
Twenty-nine shorter Institutes have been held in various parts 
of the State, in which I have been assisted by one or more 
gentlemen practically conversant with education. These town 
Institutes have proved highly usefuL Besides the teachers of 
the town and vicinity, large numbers of parents and firiends of 
Education have usually attended. In these shorter sessions 
the roll was omitted for want of time. Assuming the number 
of teachers present in each as averaging sixteen we have an 
aggregate of 464 as given abova The demand for educational 
lectures for Institutes in the several towns has been much 
greater than I could meet Such local Institutes have been 
held in the following towns, viz : Killingworth, East Hartford, 
Bloomfield, North Haven, Wallingford, Tolland, Central Vil- 
lage, Norwich, Guilford, Wilton, Fairfield, Hartford, Greenwich, 



Sept. 23, 24 and 25. 
'^ 30, Oct. 1 and 2. 


No. 


attending, 


IB 


(( 


a 


132 


" 7, 8, and 9. 


(( 


a 


83 


Dec. 2, 3, and 4. 


(( 


a 


145 


" 9, 10, and 11. 


u 


u 


164 


January 21 and 22. 


(( 


u 


128 


Feb. 16. 


(( 


u 


103 


Feb. 26. 


a 


u 


112 


April 28, 29 and 30. 


u 


u 


138 


see below. 






464 
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Weston, Easton, Bethany, Meriden, Bridgeport, Stamford, New 
Britain, New Haven, Clinton, Brooklyn, Scotland, Canterbniy, 
New London, Groton, Granby, East Granby, Simsbury and 
Essex. 

The following gentlemen have assisted at the Institutes : 
Prof H. B. Buckham of Waterbnry ; Professors Whl N. 
Eice and R J. Hibbard of Wesleyan University ; A. Jackson, 
D.D., President of Trinity College ; J. C. Bodwell, D.D., and 
S. M. Capron of Hartford; A. Parish, S. C. Johnson, H. 0. 
Davis, L. L. Camp and J. D. Whitmore of New Haven ; H. K 
Sawyer, Middletown ; Professor D. N. Camp, Wm, E. Sheldon, 
Chaa Northend, J. N. Carleton, E. S. Smith and'E. Gold- 
thwaite of New Britain ; J. K. Lombard, Bridgeport ; H. M. 
Cleveland, Brooklyn ; Professor S. S. Greene of Brown Uni- 
versity and L. W. Eussell of Providence ; E. D. Babbitt, New 
York ; Professor John A. Woodman of Dartmouth Collie ; 
Professors O. E. Daggett, D. C. Eaton, T. A Thacher, Wm. H. 
Brewer, Mark Bailey and Louis Bail of Yale College ; Geo. E. 
Hill, Southport ; Professor E. S. Morse of Peabody Listitute ; 
Professor Jerome Allen, Iowa ; Hon. E. E. White, Ohio ; Pro- 
fessor S. Tenney of Williams College; L. B. Monroe, J. H. 
Stickney, L. W. Mason and H. P. Smith of Boston ; George A 
Walton and J. C. Greenough of Westfield. 

The expenses of the Institutes have been as follows : 

Amount paid lecturers, .... $2,32442 

Incidental expenses, - - - . 507.12 

Amount expended, ----- 2,831.54 

Amount appropriated, - - - - 3,000.00 

Balance, .--... 16a46 

This balance, together with that of last year, was expended 
on the Normal Institute held at New Britain for ten weeks 
during the autumn. 

Number of lectures given in Institutes, 281. 

Number of Institutes, 37. 

The vouchers for all moneys paid out, after being audited 
and approved by Judge Carpenter, the Treasurer of the Board 
of Education, have been deposited with the Comptroller for 
public inspection. 
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A TABLE 

Showing the residences of Students in the Academic depart- 
ments of Connecticut Ck>lleges in the year 1869-70. 



OoanBcticut,..- 

New York. 

MassachuBetts, 

PeQuejlraaio, 

Ohio, 

New Jeraev, 

Blinofa, 

MBins, 

Kentucky 

ICaBonri, 

New Hampabire, 

North Carolina, 

TertDont, 

Oalifornia, 

Gheorgia, 

Hiohigan, 

South OaroUna, 

Rhode laUnd, 

TennsHee, 

LoafHlaiia, 

Harjland, 

WiaoonBin, 

Delaware, 

Uinnesota, 

ArkaassB, . 

Didtrict of Columbia, .. 

Nevada, 

West Virginia, 

OIBBB OODNTBIEa. 

Afriea, 

China, 

Epgland, 

In^ 

Weat Indies, 

Total, 



Tale College, (Academio,) 61S 

Trinity College, 92 

WeslejanUmveraitj,- 1B3 

Total, 1G3 

pRormsiosAL SCHOOLS. 

Tale Thoologicsl Semioftry, 3B 

Theol. Institute of Conn., 24 

Berkeley Divinity School, 38 

Totnl Theological BtndentB,.. 97 

Tale Law School, 18 

Y»lB Medicul Kchool, 28 

Sliefliold Scientific School, 141 

Gband Total, 1,037 

Q)nnec(tctt( Sladenis in CoBfges in 
other StaUl. 

Amhoret College, 18 

■n Dniveraity, 9 

WilliamB College, 4 

Daimouth College, 8 

Harvard College, 2 

Marietta College, a 

New Jeraey College,. -. 2 

Union College, 3 

Baloit College. 1 

Lafayette CoUege, Pa., 1 

Michigan Univeraity, 1 

Total, *a 



STATE LIBEAST APPBOPRIATIONS. 

The amoTmt expended for libraries and apparatus the last 
year — ^$6,226.64 — shows a large increase above any former year. 
The State offers a liberal bounty to every district — ten dollars 
in tlie first tDStance and five dollars every sul^equent yeaiv-on 
OOTidLtion that the district raises an equal amomtt. This money 
is aexti pron^Uy Srom this office to all district committees who 
comply with the conditions of the law. 
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A statement of the Library Orders issued during the year ending 

March Slst, 1870. 



TOWNB. 



Hartford, 
11 



14 
(t 
It 



Bristol, 
Canton, 



ti 



Enfield,. 



It 



Farmington, 



It 



Olastenbury, 

Hartland, (East,) 
Kanchester, .... 



New Britain, . . . 
Southington, ... 
South Windsor,. 



It 
tt 
ti- - 



Suffield, (West,)- 

U 41 

Wethersfield,-.. 
Windsor Locks,. 



DIBTRIOT& 



First, 

South, 

North Middle, 

Arsenal, 

West Middle, 

High School, 

No. 3, 

River, 

East Hill, 

Thompsonville, 

Hazanlyille, 

South, 

West Plains, 

No. 2, 

Centre, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No. 7, 

No. 8, 

No. 9, 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 9, 

Centre, 

South, 

Newington, S. E., 

Union, 




4th.* 

3d.* 

2d.* 

3d.* 

6th.* 

2d* 

4th.* 

1st 

3d. 

7th.* 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 

6th. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

Ist 

4th. 

2d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 
12th.* 

6th* 

8th. 

4th. 

2d. 

5th. 
10th. 

2d. 

1st 

4th.* 



14 towns; 34.districts, (including Hart" 
ford High School;) 3 1st installments; 13, 
2d; 5, 3d; 6, 4th; 1, 6th; 3, 6th; 1,7th; 
1, 8th; 1, 10th; 1, 12th. 



New Haven, ... 



tt 

Derby, 

ti 

It 
It 
It 
It 



Guilford,. 
Hamden, 
Madison,. 



It 
It 
II 
(t 



New Haven, 
Fair Haven, 
No. 1, 
No. 2, 
No. 3 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 6, 
West Side, 
Na 8, 

No. 3, Woods, 
"^0, 4, Neck, 
No. 5, Union, 
Boston Street, 
EastBiver, 



7th* 

9th.* 

1st 

4th.* 

1st 

6th.* 

Ist.* 

2d.* 

2d. 
12th. 
10th. 
13th. 

1st 

2d. 

3th. 



TOWV& 



Meriden, 



It 



Milford, 

Naugatuck, 



It 
It 



North BranfoM, 
North Haven,.. 



It 
tt 



tt 



Orange, 

Waterbury, , 



DISTBIOIBb 



Comer, 

PrattBvOlo, 

No. 6, 

No. 1, Union, 

Union City, 

MiUville, 

Northfofd So., 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 6, 

No. 8, a W., 

Union, 

Centre, 




6th.* 

tth.* 

6th. 

6th.* 

4tfa. 

l8t 

3d. 
10th. 

4th. 

8th. 

3d. 

2d.* 
lOht* 



12 towns; 28 districts; 6 lat install- 
ments; 6, 2d; 1, 3d; 3, 4th; 3, 6tfa; 1, 
6th; 2, 7th; 2, 8th; 1, 9th; 3, 10th; 1. 
12th; 1, 13th. 



New London, .. 
Norwich,---.-. 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 



Sprague, 

tt 

Stonington, .. 



Union, 

West Chelsea, 
No. 6, 
No. 2, 
No. 14, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
No. 3, 



7th.* 
3d.* 

iBt* 

I 2d. 
2d. 
3d.* 
7tfa. 

ad.* 



6 towns; 8 districts; 1 let install- 
ment; 3, 2d; 2, 3d; 2, 7th. 



Bridgeport, ... 

Danbury, 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich,.-. 

Monroe, ... 

New Canaan,. . 
Norwalk, 



It 



Stamford, 



It 
It 



Stratford, 
Trumbull, 



Pembroko, 
Centre, 
Southport, 
Meeting Honse, 
Centre, 
No. 9, 
Centre, 
North West, 
Centre, 
No. 2, 

Hunthig Bidge, 
New North, 
Long Hill, 



4th. 

6th.* 

6th. 

6th.* 

Ist 

2d. 

6tfa.* 

2d. 

7th.* 

2d.* 

Ist 

2d. 

2d. 



10 towns; 13 districts; 2 Ist install- 
ments; 6, 2d; 1, 4th; 4, 6th; 1, 7th. 



Plaiufield, 



It 



Thompson, 



It 



Windham,. 



No. 6, 

No. 14, 

Na4, 

No. 16, 

No. a,NatdMwig, 



1st 

ad.* 

Ist 
1st 
6th.* 



3 towns; 6 districts; 3 1st instal- 
ments; 1, 2d; 1, 6th. 
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(OOMTIMUJU).) 



TOWHS. 



litGhfield, 



«« 



Oolebrook, 

Morris, 

New Hartford, . 
New Milford, .. 



«( 



Plymoath, 



« 

14 
U 
«t 
tl 
14 
«« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 



Shaion, ..... 
Torrington,.. 



44 
44 
14 



Washington, 
Watertown, 



DiBTBiore. 



Beach Street^ 
Harris* Plain, 
No. 7, Forge, 
No. 3, 
Town Hill, 
Nal, 
No. 13, 
No. 1, 
No. a, 
No. 3, 
No. 4, 
No. 6, 
No. 6, 
No. 7, 
No. 8, 
No. 9, 
Na 10, 
No. 11, 
Na 12. 
No. 14, 
Nal3, 

Torringford, S., 
C, 
" N., 
Wobttrille, lo. 1, 
No. 4, 
Centre, 




6th. 

■rth. 

Ist 
10th. 
7th. 
13th. 
2d. 
4th. 
6th.* 
let 
3d. 
10th. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
3d.* 
2d. 
Ist 
let 
1st 
7th. 
7th. 
7th. 
6th.* 
2d. 
3d. 



10 towns; 27 districts; 5 1st install- 
ments; 7, 2d; 3, 3d; 1, 4th; 2, 5th; 1, 
6tfa; 6, 7th; 2, 10th; 1, 13th. 



T0WK8. 



Middletown, ... 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, . 



41 
41 



OldSaybrook,.. 

14 



DI8TB10TS. 



City, 

Union, 

North, 

West, 

Centime, 

No. 2, 

No. 4, 



If 



6th.* 

3d.* 

1st 

1st 

2d. 

1st 

1st 



4 towns; 7 districts; 4 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 1, 3d; 1, 6th. 



Coventry, 
Mansfield, 
Union, 



44 



Vernon,. 

44 



No. 9, 

No. 1, Centre, 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

Rockville, Bast, 

Centre, 



8th. 

1st 

3d. 

6th. 

8th.* 

3d. 



4 towns; 6 districts; 1 Ist install- 
ment; 2, 3d; 1, 6th; 2, 8th. 



SniniABT.~63 towns; 128 districts; 24 1st mstallments; 35, 2d; 14, 3d; 10, 
4th; 11, 5th; 7, 6th; 11, 7th; 6, 8th; 1, 9th; 6, 10th; 2, 12th; 2, 13th. 

Nmnber of districts, (marked *,) which received mulMfle appropriations, 40. 
Total amount drawn by such districts, $1,455. Whole amount drawn from the 
Stato Treasury for School Library appropriations for 128 districts, $2,005. 

Five towns, viz. Mandiester, Derby, New London, Plymouth and Clinton drew 
the whole amount to which they were entitled. 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The experience and great success of this school the present 
year give assurance of still greater usefulness for the future. 
The experiment of an Institute class during the first term war- 
rants the continuance of the same plan next autumn. The Nor- 
mal School and Institute class will begin on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 7tL The examination for admission will take place 
Tuesday, September 6th, at 10 o^clock A. M. Candidates must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their full inten- 
tion of teaching in the Public Schools of Connecticut The 
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exercises of the Institute class wiU be arranged for the special 
benefit of those who are to teach for the coming winter, com- 
prising a rapid review of the common school studies, and les- 
sons in DRAWING and in the art of teaching. No charge being 
made for tuition or books, the necessary expenses aside fix>m 
board are extremely slight Catalogues, giving full details, will 
be sent on application to the principal The great cordiality 
and hearty cooperation of the people of New Britain with the 
efficient principal of the school, merit and receive a grateful ap- 
preciation. 

WOBK OP THE YEAR. 

The Agent of the Board has devoted one hundred and thirty 
days since his appointment in Jnly last to his important work 
among our manufacturers. The statistics of this Eeport have 
been prepared as usual by the Clerk of the Board. The Sum- 
mary of my work for the year is as follows : number of lectures, 
two hundred and twenty-three; schools visited two hundred 
and twelve ; estimated number of children addressed in schools 
and town gatherings, twenty-one thousand. While personal 
influence and public addresses are my chief reliance for reaching 
the people, the discussion of the vital questions of the times in 
the Eeport of the Board of Education is an economical and 
effective means of moulding public sentiment The Educa- 
tional conservatives who cling to the past and fail to appreciate 
the wants and progress of the age are not likely to be interested 
or profited by such discussions. But the fact that they are 
carefully read by a large proportion of the twenty-five hundred 
teachers of our State, as well as by School Visitors and other 
thinking and leading minds of the country, and the assurance 
that the methods and principles hitherto discussed have since 
been successfiilly applied in many schools, give encouragement 
to present themes and thoughts worthy of consideration, fitted 
to stimulate inquiry and advance the great cause of public 
instruction. 

BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP. 

New Havbn, May, 1870. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED FBOH THE RETURNS OF THE ACTINO SOHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OF 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, 

DURING THB YEAE BNDING AUGUST 31, 1869. 



PEELIMINAEY NOTE. 

Great pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns which 
the law requires the school visitors of every town to submit each 
year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. The 
school visitors receive their information, to a considerable extent, 
from the district committees, and they again from the teachers 
whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these returns, 
and to make them as complete and correct as possible. School 
Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all public 
schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education. 



EXPLANATION OP THB STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town according to the United 
States census of 1860. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town for 1868, as given in the 
State Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, May, 1869. 
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No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 5. The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, 
vcounting each school room of a graded school as one department 

Nos. 7 and 8. The average length, in days and decimals of a 
day, of the schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1869; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund to the several 
towns. These figures agree with those in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of the School Fund to the Oeneral Assembly, May, 1869. 

Nos. 10 and 1 1. The number of children registered as attending 
public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12. The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 13. The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 14. The number of children attending private schools or 
academies ; i. e. any school other than the public schools. 

No. 15. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 17. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 2 1. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers employed in winter and in summer respectively. 

Nos. 22 and 23. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied by 
the district. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 26. The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time. 

No. 26. The amount of money received by each town from the 
School Fund. 

No. 27. The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 28. The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 29. The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 30. The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 31. The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers' 
board, ftiel or other expenses. ^ 

No. 32. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those premusly named. 

No. 33. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 34. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 35. The amoimt expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 36. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 37. The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 38. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 38 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the small amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 124 and 125. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 126 to 149. 
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The anunmli reported at expended for ntu iduxit \ 

AtiffOtt 31«f, 1869, are ai/oBoaa. These omounU are i 
experua tit the toWw oupagea 101 — 123. 



>, Atrn; Aa y«ar ending 



™w„ 


No.o/ 
School 
Oxieee. 


AmoML 


lOWSB. 


N>.of 


AjTUmnL 


HABiroBD comnr.**' 1 


Wl^HAKCOOITT. 


Hartford, 

OantoD, 

KartHartrorf,.. 
Bnfleld, 


I 

1 
1 
1 


$27,068.00 
2,000.00 
2.300.00 
276.54 

*2.oao.DO 

•511.46 


AHhfori, 

Putnam, 

Windham, ... 


1 

1 
1 
1 


$ 700.00 

BDO.IM 

3,321.51 

3,404.46 


New Britain,..- 




4 1 $7,225,97 




-i 1 $34,056.00 






LirCHfTELB mUNTT. 


SBW HAVES COUNTT. 


Ooahon, 

Kent, 


1 
1 


$ 860.00 


New Haven,... 




$34,243.01 

722.11 

27,399.09 

•1,100.00 

600.00 

975.00 

1,400-00 

36,063.64 

700.00 

1,923.15 

11.196.58 

•4,000.00 


20,075.64 


Darby, 

Bast Haven,— 

Gnaford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 




3 1 $21,245.64 


MmDi^asi couvTY. 


Meriden, 

Middlebury, ... 


Middletown, __ 

Chatham, 

East Haddam,. 


1 
1 
1 


$16,135.16 

310.00 
600.00 


Wfiterbury, ... 




3 1 $16,035.16 




1* 


$120,232.68 






TOU^KD COUKTY. 


HKW iAinUUB UUUBIl. 


Bolton, 

MftnBfiold,____ 


1 1 $1,000.00 


Sorwich, .... 


6 

1 


$75,635.la 
1.600.00 
8,23439 
2,131.03 






1 2 1 $2,731.36 


"Waterford, 






9 $81,600.54 


BYOOmnm. 


.*m™^ corner. 


Hflitford, ._.. 
New Haven,.. 
New London,. 

Fairfield, 

Windham, ... 
Litchfield, .... 
Middleaei,.... 
Tolland, 


14 
9 

2 


$ 34,066.00 
130,222.58 


XWnbury, 

Easton, 

Fairfield, 

Norwalk, 

Stamford, 


1 
1 
2 
2 


$2,476.00 
350.00 
4,451.66 
9,000.00 
•236.83 


16,614.49 
1,335.97 
21,345.81 
16,036.16 
3,731.36 




G 


$16,514.48 




45 


$306,631.11 



125 

The amounts expended for lAbraaiea and Apparatus^ dtmng (he year ending 
August 31st, 1869, are as follows. These amownts a/re included in the '* Totaus " of 
expenses tn the tables on pages 107 — 123. 



TOWNS. ATTumni. 

Hartford, $1,170.31 

Bristol, 10.00 

Canton, 10.00 

East Hartford, 25.00 

East Windsor, 40.00 

Enfield, 10.00 

Fannington, 89.10 

Glastenbury, 10.00 

Granby, 20.00 

Hartland, 22.50 

Manchester, 24.75 

South Windsor, 20.00 

Suffleld, .. 30.00 

Wetherafield, 20.00 

Windsor, 10.00 

Windsor Locks, 163.00 

$1,674.66 

New Haven, $735.76 

Derby, 18.15 

East Haven, 14.60 

Guilford, 32.11 

Hamden, 10.00 

Madison, 30.00 

Meriden, : 56.50 

Milford, 32.25 

Naugatuck, 52.00 

North Branford, 31.00 

North Haven, 44*43 

Orange, 25.00 

Waterbury, 473.75 

Woloott, 12.00 

Woodbridge, 15.49 

$1,583.04 

New London, $ 30.00 

Norwich, 163.72 

Lebanon, 10.00 

Sprague, 70.00 

$273.72 

Bridgeport, $154.86 

Danbury, 127.75 

Bethel, 25.00 

Fairfield, 40.00 

Greenwich, 38.80 

Monroe, 40.00 

Norwalk, 39.00 



TOWNS. Amount 

Reading, 7.00 

Stamford, 91.24 

Stratford, 70.00 

$633.64 

Brooklyn, $ 14.16 

Thompson, 40.00 

Windham, 159.27 

$213.43 

Litchfield, $ 30.00 

Harwinton, 20.00 

Morris, - 20.00 

New Milford, 46.26 

Plymouth, 190.00 

Sharon, 20.00 

Torrington, 142.12 

Washington, 31.00 

Watertown, 16.66 

Winchester, 6.50 

$521.62 

Middletown, $108.42 

Haddam, 10.00 

Cromwell, 50.00 

Killingworth, 46.00 

Middlefleld, 10.00 

Saybrook, 20.00 

$244.42 

Coventry, $20.00 

Union, 10.00 

Vernon, 52.21 

$82.21 

Hartford County, $1,674.66 

New Haven " 1,583.04 

New London" 273.72 

Fairfield " 633.64 

Windham " 213.43 

Litchfield " 521.52 

Middlesex '* 244.42 

ToUand *' 82.21 

Total, $6,226.64 
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In whiek aU tha Tbarru hi Oie Slate art arranged aceording to Ou ammtat aftaaa^ 
prvpert]/ tn each for every child 6rficefl> fina- and sixleetl year*. 






IB given in dollAra. 



^Hiiii table is band upon the Grand List of 18S8, and tl 
nn taken in Jonuaiy, 1869, and ia dedgned to diow the relalJTe wealth of Sw 
■everel towns, as oampared with their respective aumber of cMdren of achixd 
age. An examination of this table will show, <y>proximatdj/, which towns ue best 
able to provide libersllj for theii public ediools. 

In the nomerous caaei where districts oompiiise parts of two or more farwni, at 
the diildren in nidi district are nsually returned as from that town in which ft* 
Mnod house of the district is atuated. For this reason this table does not dunr 
tataellj/ what it is designed to show, but the vajiatioti is usually \erj anuJI. 

(tanpare the rank of towns in this table with their rank in Table IL 



I'Hactford, 

2 West Hartford, . . 
S'WetherBflold, ... 

4 WatertowQ, 

SNew Haven, 

6 Souli Windsor,.. 

7 Norwidi, 

8 Bethlehem, .. .. 



10 



Darien, 

Stonington, ... 
WaBhington, . 
GuUfOTd, 



[SPomfret, 

fl Woodbridge, .. 
.7 New Loudon, . 

.8 Goshen, 

.9 East Granby, . 

10 Woodbury, . . . 

11 Litchfield, 

!2 Saybrook, 

;3SufBeld, 

[4'LebanoD, 

!s; Winchester, .. 

leStratford, 

17|MidiUefleld, .. 

isjstamford, 

;9 Meriden, 

■0 Cheshire, 

IJKidgefield, 

ajEmngton, 







^2 




fiH 




n 


an 


$5369 


6329 


4S 


48B3 


28 


3629 




3454 




3413 


n 


3280 


33 


3199 


Wl) 


3095 


fin' 


3027 




3031 


BB 


3003 




2991 


« 


2864 


40 




10 


2886 


41 


3873 


(17 


2849 


fn 


2835 


IK 


■il92 




21B0 


:(7 


2180 


111 


216a 


M 


2781 


B2 




«^■ 


2761 


481 


2116 


43I 


2104 


79 


3103 


BH 


2100 


lllfi 


2845 




2642 


Kfi 


2616 


6«1 



34 Avon, 

SBBrookfleld, .. 

36 Waliingford, . . 

37 Sharon. 

38 Brooklyn, 

39 Scotland, ... 
40We8port, ,,. 
41 New Milford, . 
43 HuntiDgton, . 

43 Windsor, 

44 Bozrah, 

45 Middlobury, . 

46 'FarmingtoE, 

47 Bloomfleld, ., 

48 Roibuiy, ... 

49 Easton, 

eoiSomers, 

61 EbhC Haven, - 
62iSouthbury, ., 
sa.Westbrook, . 
eilTnmibull, ... 

65|Canaan, 

56 Bridgeport, .. 
67|falisl)iirr, ._. 
68 Bridge water, 

69 'Bethany, 

60 Norfolk, 

61, East Hartford, 

62.Fairfleld, 

63|PaleQi, 

66 Harwinton, .. 
68 Hebron, 



II 



26S5 
2518 
2615 
2510 
2607 
2S01 
2494 
3476 
246G 
2468 
244T 
2429 
2410 
2406 
2397 
3318 
2356 
32S6 
3275 
326S 
2265 
2267 
2252 
2240 
2199 
2196 



* Including PbdoTiUe, 



II 



67 3ini8biiry, 

68 Woloott, 

69 East Windsor, 

70 Weston, 

7 1 Marlborough, 

TjNorwttllc 

73 Danbury, 

74 New Britain, 

75 Canton, 

77 Duriiam, 

78.Middletown, 

79JMonroe, 

80&riswold. 

81 Waterbury, 

B2jNortli Stonington, . . 
83 North Brauford, .. . 

B4'Httmpton, 

Is'Fraaidiu, 

16 UadiBon, 

nOiford, 

18 New Fairfleld, 

19 North Caoaan, 

10 Orange, . 

1 1 Torrington, 

i2 Haroden, 

14 Bethel, _ 

15 New Canaan, 

16 Old Saybrook, 

i7 Barkhamated, 

■8 Wnrren, 

9 Portland, 

iQ Newtown, 

il Windham, 

i2 Manchester, 

13 Rocky Hill, 

i8'l04 ttolcheater, 

:0lI0n Coventry, 

6'IOeMoDtvillo, 

3 107 Bristol, 

a 108 Seymour, 

II lOSiTbompson, 

:5 iJOiPlymouth, , 

illllSouthington, 

14 liajWoodHtock, 

16 ll3|Cimterburj, 

Bli4perby 

.7 llslUmon, 



2114 
2112 
2104 
2086 
2081 
2066 
2050 
2024 
2009 



n9;Greenwicli| 

3 120, East Haddam,__. 

liaiGroton, , 

S122!Milford, 

9 123 Colefarook, 

7 124iClinton, 

Sl25;pro8pect, 

4 126'WUton, 

- ■17Norti HftTBD,-., 

!8 Chaplin, 

!9 Naugatuck, 

In OlaBlenbury, . . 
1! Hartland, 

12 Columbia, 

iSGranby, 

llCoraw^ 

15 Brajiford,., 

l« Chatham, 

ITKent, , 

ISLedyard, 

19 KilUngworth, ... 

lOPlainfield, 

11 Stafford, 

l2Manafield, 

13 Putnam, 

14 Old Lyme, 

16 Tolland, 

16 Chester, 

i7 sterling, 

■SEnfleld, , 

•S New Hartford, .. 

iO Aahford, 

>1 Lisbon, 

i2 Prestou, 

i3 Waterford, 

i4 Willinjjton, 

is Killingly, 

16 Sprague, 

17 Burlmgton, 



Kast Lyme, 

CromweU, 

Windsor Locka, , 

Volunlown. 

♦PlaiGville, 



1682 
1676 
1675 
16BB 
!6GS 
1649 
1630 
1601 
15B3 
ISIS 
1545 
1543 
1641 
1538 
1518 
15[S 
1502 
1191 
1490 
1479 
1460 
1449 
144T 
1440 
1437 
1383 
1378 



1335 

132B 
13S1 

1140 



* Stnr Town. Inoliided in FBimingtoD. 



The Miae figures us next artauBed bj CountleB, aa foUows : 

TABLE 1— OOKTEfUKD. 

Tht Tbmu tn each Ooimiv arranged aa^ding U> the omounf a/tozoHo properfy fti 
toAfor evtry child btUceea four and mtoni ytan. 



HARTFORD COTJNTT. 

1 Hartford, 

3 Wem Hartford,. . 

3 Wetherafleld, 

i South Windsor, 

it Gnuibr, -. 

Beld, 

gWindsor, 

g *Fannlngton, 

oBloomfleld, 

iRaat Hartfoni, 

2 Berlin, t. 

_3 Sirafltury, 

14|Ea)!t Windsor, 

5 Marlboroiigli, 

_glNew Britain, 

]-[|Canton, 

IH MsDchester, 

19 Rocky Hill, 

2olBristol, 

1 1 Southington, 

13 Glaatenbury, 

;3 Hflrtland, 

14 Cranbj, 

jg Enfleld. 

2eBuriington, 

i-j Windsor Locks, 

fPlainrille, 

NEW HAVEN CO. 

I Sew Haven, 

2Goiirord, 

3 Woodbridge, 

4 Meriden, 

B Cheshire, 

G Wallingford, , 

7 Middlebury, 

8 EftBt Haven, 

sSoulhbury, 

BBthany, 

1 Wolcatt, 

a Watflrbuiy, 

3 North Branford, 

4 Madison, 

eOiford, 



3454 
2991 
2886 

2700 
2655 
245 B 
2318 

2240 

20Z4 



~ $6369 
5329 
4883 
3413 
3835 
3768 
2568 
3476 
244T 
2429 



Derby... 

MUford, 

Prospect, 

North Haven,.. 

Nau^atuck, 

Branford, 



NEW LONDON CO. 



Norwich, 

SloningtoQ, 

New London, 

Lebanon, 

Bozrah, 

Salem. 

Griswold, 

North Slonington, , 

gFranklin, 

lO.Coldiester, 

llMontvOle 

12lGroton, 

13 Ledyard, 

14'Old Lyme, 

1 6 Lisbon, 

isi Preston, 

n,Waterford, 

18,Sprague, 

19 Eaat Lyme, 

20 Lyme, 



FAIRFIELD COUSTT. 



rHeadtng, 

2;Durien, 

3'Stratford, 

4 Stomford, ... 
SJRidgfefleld,... 
SBrookfleld, .. 
7'WeiitjKirt, ... 

8 Himtingtim, . 

9 EsBton, 

lOrrumbuU, ... 
II Briilfreport, .. 

i-j; 12 Fairfield, 

20I IBIWestoB, 



3IS0 
3027 
3873 
2761 

2465 



215T 
2T04 
264fi 
2659 



* Jnchidlnff PlainviUv. 



t Included in Faimington. 



II 



Norwalk,.- 

Danbury, 

Monroe, 

New Fairfleld, 

Ilethel, 

New Canaan, 

Newtown, .. 

Shennan, 

Greeawioh, 

Wilton, -, 

WINDHAM OOUNTT. 



13 



4 HiimptoQ, 

5jWiniiluim, 

GThompBon, 

TjWoodBtock, 

a;Canterbiirj, 

SChaplin, 

,0 Plainfleld, 

Putaam, 

Sterling, 

Aahford, _„. 

Killingly, 

Baatford, 

Voluntown, 

UTCHFIELD OODITTT. 



1 WaCertown, 

2 Bethleheni, 

3 Washington, 

JGoalieo, - 

6iWoodbury, 

i SLitchSBlii, 

i 1 WinoheBter, 

I 8 J^haron, 

I 9 New Milford, . . 

5 lORoibury, 

1 11 Oaaaon, 

1 12 Salisbury, 

3 13 BridgBwater,... 
lUNorfolk, 

2 16 TTarwSnton, 

4 iSMorris, 

6 17 North Canaan, . 
^ la Torrington, 

8 19 Rarkhamsted, .. 
10 20WaiTeii, 

9 2! Plymouth, 

12 22 Colebrook, 

i3 23:ComwalI, 



UIDDLESBX COUNTT. 

1 Saybrook, 

2Middlefield, 

asasei, 

IWeHtbrook, 

*l B. Durham, 

61 6.Midd!etOwn, 

9' ViOld Saybrook, 

6| aPortland, 

8| 9 Haddani, 

13 10 East Haddam, 

"" llCliotoD, 

(H2L1iatham, _.. 

12 13 Kimngwoi^ 

H 14 Chester, 

15 15 Cromwell, 

TOLLAND COUNTT. 



2180 
2716 

2S43 
228fi 

aoas 

2091 



2257 
22S2 , 
2199 
2113 
2104 



RECAPITULATION. I 

llHottford County, , 
2iNawHayen " 
3 New London " 
4Lif<*flBld " 
6|FBirfleld " 

G Middle aei " 
7|ToUand " , 

Is Windham " 

I llheBlate, 



H vAieh aU tht Ibtnu m the ^ate art mrranged according to the percentage ofOuir 
taxable propertg appropriated far PuHic Seftoolg during the year ending Augatt 
Sltt. 1869. 

The basis of cranpuoBOD is the Orand lilt of 1868. Moneji reoeived fhim Qte 
Sdiod Fund, Town Deposit Fond and Local Funda are not induded. The unount 
Is given in nulls and hundredths of a mill on the doltar ;—<x the Bgures ma; be 
read so many dollari and oents on each thousand dollars, llis table shows bow 
moob money was raised for publio schools fa; eatji town, In prcficrtion to its peat' 
niary alfSily. The moneys leoeived from the several ftutds are not levied npon Om 
property of ttie towns, and sra therefore not here included. 

Compare the rank of towns in this table with their rank in Table L 
For a statement of the amount raised aud received in eadi town for every child 
•numerated, see Table HL 



Meriden, 

Derby, 

Bdbm, 

Winchester, 

Norwich, 

SpHigoe, 

Middletown, 

Ledyard, - 

Wallingford, 

Windsor Looks,-, 



Mansfield, -. 
Danbury, . . 



Seymour, 



Orange, 

Chatham, 

Wfttarbury, . . . 

Waterford, 

Torrington, 

Ifadison, 

BnfleW, 

Kent, 

Hartland, 

Tolland, 

East E&rtford, . 
''Farmington, .. 

Bridgeport, 

Cromwell, 







h 


7 


g » 












$13.41 


67 


13.12 




11.40 


fif 


10. IT 






?1 


7.69 




1.04 


m 


S.19 


nn 


6,09 




6.76 




e.66 




6.19 


?1 


6.18 


Uf 


6.08 




6.0.T 




4.71 




4.74 


i(ifi 


4.70 


sq 


4.65 




4.66 


fill 


4.B3 


,h:' 


4.49 


+N 


4.38 


1? 


4.24 




4.22 




4.11 


isa 


4.10 


Hfi 


4.08 




4.08 


lis 


4.06 




3.91 


1?n 


3.96 


14'1 


3.93 


IB I 



34 Voluntown, 

36 Rrislol, 

36 Killingworlh, ... 

SliCheater, 

38 Vomon, 

39:MorTis, 

lOBethany, 

llMaybroi*, 

42|Warren, 

43 Middlebury, 

44[Oiirord, 

46, Plymouth, 

46|ABhford, 

47,Norwalk, 

iS.ComwiJI, 

49'Cohimbia, 

SO.NewFairMd,., 

ei.Bethel, 

52iEastHaddani,.. 

BSKsBlford, 

54 Nauf^tiicli, 

as FiOat Lyme 

56;Newtown. 

67 jNaw Canaan, 

oSiWillington, 

BSiSherman, 

GOJHnrwinton, 

6i;Gnilon, 

saiSuffield, 

GajPreaton, 

B4 South Windsor,.. 

fiS Thompson 

fiSlBethJeham, 



> Inolndinff Plainville> 



Ill 



:7 Qtaatenbui7, ... 

iS Hartford, 

igiQiunptoQ, . 

TOiNew Britain, .. 

2i8terlliig, 

73'Kaw Hayen, 

""ilSaliBbury, 

SPurflBld, 

■fiGreenwieh, ... 

TJBrldgswater, 

TS'Union, 

79 North HavPD, . 

"OGriswold, 

I SlEafltHnyen, .. 

aMiddlefield 

: S3 WHahingtan, .. 

i 84lStainf..rd, 

3B;New Hartfird,. 
JSiSimsbuty, 

3T|StODlDglOD, 

J8 IQoshen, 

I 89 CoYentry, 

"Oj Monroe, 

> 91 WeaUiD, 

I 92 Woodbridgs,... 

I 93iStafford, 

I SiPrnnltUn, 

94 95'BarkhamBted, . 

6' SfiPulQBni, 

Ill' 97i Burlington, 

G7. SSMoQtville, 

63 99 New Milford, .. 

166.100 Old Ljme, 

II Cheshire, 

f2 Portland, 

" 'Jcilebrook, 



108] 101 C 
1221102 P 
42' 103 c 
118.104B 



9 105 



A.ndot 






82.106WalBrtown, .. 
U9|i01|Marlborough, . 

16 lOBiSharon, _ 

116 109KiUing!j, 

43 UOlNew London, . 

31 llllBozrah, 

40 112 Lisbon, 

64 113Hiuitit)gtoD, .. 

121 lUfChaplin, 

134 115|Emii^n, 



IGSuuthbury, 

17 Bcookljn, 

laCaaiiar, 

IBDurhrim, 

iO North Bronford,.. 

il Brookfleld, 

i2 Wilton, .._ 

i3 Wes-tbrook, 

!4 Rooky Hill 

iSEidgefleld. 

ifi PlLiofleld, 

!7 Trumbull, 

(8 Heading, 

19 ManchsBtfr, 

10 Southington, 

HColcheBter, 

12 Lebanon, ._ 

13 Woodbnry, 

i4 Windflor, 

15 Gran by, 

16 Woodstock, 

_ J7 Norfolk, 

6l38 Hebron, 

911139 Canterbury, 

ie3'l40 Stratford, 

128!Ul Pomfret, 

168IU2E9BBI, 

140 143 East Granby, .... 
" "2!l44|Roibury, 

2'l46jEoat Windsor, ... 

9U6Somera, 

7 147 Guilford, ._ 

1 148 Litchfield, , 

4 I49 So. Stonington, .. 

8l50Wo!oott, 

.0 161 Old Saybrook, ... 

19 1B2 Miiford, 

n 153 West Hartford,... 

IB 154 Berlin, 

iSScotland^ 



110 



Darien, 

Westport, 

Uaddam, 

North Canaan, 
Wetherafield, . 
fPluinville, ... 



f Included ia Farmingtoii. 



182 



The order of the Towns hi the seTeral Counties is as follows. 

TABLE n — coKnNUED. 

The Towns in each County arromged according to the peromtage of their Uxxdbh 
property appropriated for Public Schools during the year ending August 31^, 1869L 



TOWN& 



1^ 

^8 
9 
4 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 

Windsor Locks^ 

Canton, 

3;Bnfield, 

4HartIand, 

East Hartford, 

♦FarmingtoD, 

•ylBristol, 

SSuffield, 

9jSouth Windsor, 

10 Glastenbury, 

Hartford, 

New Britain, 

ISlSimsbury, 

14 Burlington, 

Marlborough, 

Rocky HiD, 

Mandiester, 

Southington, 

Windsor, 

Granby, 

East Granby, 

East Windsor, 

West Hartford, 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, 

Avon, 

Wethersfleld, 

fPlainville, 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

Meriden, 

Derby, 

Wallingford, 

Prospect, - 

Seymour, 

Branford, 

Orange, 

SWaterbury, 

9 Madison, 

10 Bethany, 

11 Middlebury, 

12 Oxford, 

ISNaugatuck, 

14 New Haven, 





North Haven, 

East Haveu, 

Woodbridge, 

Cheshire, 

Hamden, 

Southbury, 

North Branford, 

Guilford, 

Woloott, - 

Milford,.... -. 

NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

Norwich, - -.- 

Sprague. 

Ledyard, 

Waterford, 

Lyme, 

East Lyme, 

Groton, _. 

Preston, 

Griswold, 

Stonington, 

Frank]^, 

Montville, 

Old Lyme, 

New London, 

Bozrah, 

Lisbon, 

Colchester, 

Lebunon, 

No. Stomngton, 

Salem, 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Danbury, -. 

Bridgeport,. 

Norwalk, 

New Fairfield, 

Bethel, 

Newtown, 

New Canaan, 

Sherman, 

Easton, 

FHirfield, 

Greenwich, 

Stamford, 



(^ S 



Including Plainville. 



f Included in Farmington. 
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I 

CO 
00 



9 
10 

1 

13 
16 
20 
11 
18 
23 
15 
22 



2 
1 

14 
6 

13 

16 
6 
1 

10 

11 
3 

15 
4 
9 

12 
8 



I 

00 
CO 
00 



13 

14 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
2i 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



21 

6 

4 

8 

9 

3 

11 

13 

22 

15 

17 

16 

18 

23 

14 

7 

5 

12 

10 

2 

1 

19 

20 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 



TOWNa 



Monroe, 

Weston, -.- 

Huntington, , 

Brookfield, 

WUton, 

Ridgefield, 

Trumbull, , 

Reading, 

Stratford, 

Darien, 

Westport, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 



Windham, . 
Voluntown, 
Ashford, .. 
Eastford, _. 
Thompson, 
Hampton,.. 
Sterling, .. 
Putnam, . . 
Killingly, .. 
Chaplin, - . 
Brookljm, . 
Plainfield,-- 
Woodstock, 
Canterbiuy, 

Pomfret, 

Scotland, .. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Winchester, _ . . 

Torrington, 

Kent, 

Mom>, 

Warren, 

Plymouth, 

Cornwall, 

Harwinton, ... 

Bethlehem, 

Salisbury, 

BrWgewater, _. 
Washington, .. 
New Hartford, 

Goshen, 

Barkhamsted, . 
New Milford, . 

Colebrook, 

Watertown, ... 

Sharon, 

Canaan, 

Woodbury, 

Norfolk, 

Roxbury, 



5.66 
3.89 
3.34 
3.23 
2.82 
2.75 
2.74 
2.38 
2.13 
2.02 
2.00 
1.92 
L81 
1.80 
1.67 
1.39 



10.17 
4.49 
4.22 
3.80 
3.62 
3.35 
3.33 
2.98 
2.81 
2.71 
2.64 
2.51 
2.48 
2.47 
2.38 
2.30 
2.22 
2.16 
2.13 
2.00 
1.88 
L80 
L62 



i 

co 

00 



24 
25 



9 
4 
2 
3 
8 
1 
5 
12 
7 

11 
13 
10 
14 
15 
6 



CO 
00 



24 
25 



1 
2 
3 
4 



TOWNa 



Litchfield, 

North Canaan, 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Middletown, 
Chatham, 



. ad 



1.54 
0.98 



7.04 
4.55 



Cromwell, | 3.96 

Clinton, 

Killingworth, 

6| Chester, 

7|Saybrook, 

8 East Haddam, 
9Middlefield, .. 

10 Portland, 

11 Durham, 



7 

10 

1 

2 

3 

8 

6 

9 

4 

11 

12 

5 

13 



12 Westbrook, 
13 1 Essex,. 



14 Old Saybrook, 
15, Haddam, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Bolton, 

Mansfield, . 
Tolland, ... 
Vernon, ... 
Columbia, . 
Willington,. 

Union, 

Coventry, . , 
Stafford, 



Aiidover, 
Ellington, 
Hebron, _ 
13iSomers, .. 



3.93 
3.83 
3.82 
3.63 
3.24 
2.53 
2.24 
1.99 
1.96 
1.67 
1.47 
1.03 



11.40 
5.18 
4.10 
3.80 
3.30 
3.06 
2.60 
2.46 
2.40 
2.17 
2.02 
1.80 
1.60 



THE COUNTIES. 



New London, 
New Haven, - 

Middlesex, 

Litchfield, ... 

Tolland, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, ... 
Hartford, 



1867-8. 



1868-9. 



The State, ' $2.76 



$2.42 


$4.82 


3.72 


4.38 


2.07 


4.09 


L92 


3.24 


2.36 


3.13 


3.02 


3.07 


2.40 


2.78 


2.43 


2.74 



$3.57 



1S4 

TABLE m. 

Jii lehieh aS Ote Tbunu in the State are anvmged according to the amount o/mont]/ 

lehich tt#y rgwri M rautd and received for I'^Mie Sehoots fr«m oB aotirces for toA 

child enumerated ; not including rmmey for nta edtooi houea. 

The moue; raised for building new school boiuea Uoot included in these compn- 
tktionn, beouuw it is for s iptdat aod eecanonal object Tbe thirty-eight towns 
In which additional mone; was raised For that object, are derignated bj a *. 

tSF" ^0 pBge 124, alao the note at the foot of page 135. 

For a atatemKit of how muti each town raised io proportion to iti pecunivf 
ability, aee Table H. 




l*Meriden, SJ 

!*Hartford, 

3S«rbroolc, 

i South Windsor, — 

6*Norwich, 

6«Dnnbury, 

1 BethlBhem, 

8 New Havet), 

B.Torrington, 

I lO^Derby, 

". 1 ProBpaot, 

2 Bridgeport, 

ISBBthimy 

14 Woodbridge, 

I 1 5 Seymour, 

>\ leSuffieid, 

> 17»»FarminglOQ 

l' ISMonia, ,._ 

l| 19*MiddlBtown, 

t 20WaieitowD, 

. 21|"Wolcott, 

i 22 •Windham, 

Ii S3 [Washington, 

i 34«CHnton, 

' 25|West Hartford, 

I 26 "Waterbury, 

I 27!Stoiiinfrton, 

. 28Wftrr6n, 



;■ 31 HarUand, 

I 32«iddlefleld,„.. 

I 33|HRrwiDton, .., 

I 34*Wallingrord,.. 



I 38lVemon, 

i 3l|Cliuton, 

: 3HOiford, 

: as'Killingworth, .. 

I 40 New F:iirfleld, .. 



41|'«ChatlJBm, 

4!'ToUt.nd, 

4a,*Slamtotd, 

44, Reading, 

45,*Bolt0D, 

46 Marlborough, „ 

41 Lisbon, 

48 Bridge water,.., 

49 'Kent, , 

BO Franklin, 

■61 New London, .. 

52 New Milford, .. 

53 EUingtim, 

54 Solistiury, 

fiS Wethersfleld,.. 

66 Plymouth, 

57JNew Canaan,,. 



BSlBethel, 

60;*E»«t Hartford, . 

Gl|*Madison, ., 

62Chester, 

63*Ornnge, 

64iStmron, 

eBiHamplon, 

fl6|*Ledyard, 

67«Eufleld. 

88 •Goshen, 

69 Huntington, 

to Monroe, 

il Lebanon, 

73 Wo-dbury, 

73|Columbiji, 

74!SLniHbury, 

iBOriawold, 

76 'New Britain,. .- 

77]WeBtoii, 

7S jSherman, 

IgiHoBrah, 

SOlBidgefleld, 



ii 



a. Induding FlaiuvUle. 



ll'EaBton, 

12 Pomfret, 

13 Windsor Locks, . 
84|Hobron, ... . 

I BB^Brookfleld, 

36 Cornwall, 

illTrambvill, 

iS Stratford,.. 



[ 90 



I 92 



3 EastGranby, ... 

'4 Soitthbury, . . 

15 Westbrook, 

rt Haddom, . . 

17 Naugatuck, 

'8 Union, 

19 •ChoBliire, 

9 I OD. Coventry, 

8 101 •Maosfleld, 

aaiLyme, 

103 GlaBtenbury, 

4 lOilDurham, 

1 lOSjOanaati, 

9 loe Lilchfidd, 

G107J*WincheBter, ... 
" ' i8j*Miiid]ebury, ... 

109. Greenwich, 

T 110.Norfolk,_ 

411!lNortli Hftyen,... 

9 1I2iATon, 

BllSiWaiinfrton, 

TilUJNortliBranfard,.. 

■6^115:Uontville 

ijliescotland, 

e|117iOolebrook, 

illls'Sterling, 

2|119JPre8ton, 

4|l20,*li;aBt Haven, .,. 

0:l21'Eaat Lymo 

2|l22:«Gviilford, 



126:123 Kftstforf,... 

83 124]Cromwen, .. 

" 125'Roibui7,..- 

■126 ColoheBter, . 

'127 Portland, .. 

ll28E8Bei, 

]129SomerB,.. 
130 No. f ■ 

16 13! Barien, 

92 132 Rocky HiU,.. 
30 133 Chaplin, 



81|137Ptflffoni, 

09,l38lCanterbury, 

6l'l3B|Woortfltock, 

140'Bloomaeld, 

Ol'UHOldLyme, 

91|Ut?!Saleni, 

3l;113. Berlin, 

144 Eaat Windsor, . 

l45|WeBtport, 

HG MundieBter, 

.147'»Waterrord, ... 
32 148lSouthington, .. 

38.143|Granby, 

42 1 BO Burlington, 

.B7jlBllVoluntown, 

45I62;*FHiraBld, 

3S l63'*Hamden, 

68,164 Old Saybrook,.. 

Killingly, 

Plainfleld, 

•Putnam, 

Uilford, 

♦Aflhford, 

"Thompson. ... 



.59:166 P 



T161B 



b. Tnduded in Famington. 



Note. — In the computationa of thia table, the design was to omit the amounts of 
money riuMd for school houaefl. The amounts reported as erpemkd for school 
houeea are given on page 124. In a few instances, for obvious reasons, the sums 
excluded in tiie construction of this table are different from the sutns named on 
page 124. These differenoes ar« as follows : — In New HBTen, nothing excluded. 
In Heriden, $47,633.39 excluded, instead of |36,063.64. In Walllngford, $7,000 
excluded, instead of {11,196.E8. In Wateiford, $1,882.00 inetead of $2,131.02. 
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TABLE m. — ooNTDruED. 

The Ihums of each County arranged according to the amount of money which they 
report as raised and received for Public Schools from all sources, for each child 
enumerated. 

Money for new school houses is not mcluded. The towns in which additional 
money was raised for that object are designated by a *. 
See page 124, also the note on page 135. 



*- 

CD 
00 



1 

10 

11 

8 

3 

2 

1 

16 

26 

5 

15 

11 

6 

18 

27 

14 

20 

12 

4 

19 

23 

22 

21 

13 

9 

24 

26 



a 

CO 
oo 



TOWNS. 




HARTFORD COUNTY. 



1 *Hartford, 

2 South Windsor. 

3 Suffield, 

4 *aFarmington, 

5 *Canton, 

6 West Hartford, 

7 Hartland, 

8 Bristol, 

9 Marlborough, 

10 Wethersfleld, 

11 *Ea8t Hartford,. 

12|*Enfleld, 

13jSim8bury, 

14 *New Britain, 

15 

16 

17 

18 



7 

2 

4 

19 

15 

13 

6 

1 

11 

10 



Windsor Locks, 

Windsor, 

East Grranby, - _. 

Glastenbury, 

19lAvon, 

20,Rocky Hill, 

21JBloomfleld, 

22jBerlm, 

23 East Windsor, 

24 Manchester, 

25 Southington, 

26Granby, 

27 Burlington, 

bPlainville, 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



♦Meriden, .. 
New Haven, 

♦Derby, 

Prospect, . . 
Bethany, ... 
Woodbridge, 
Seymour, . - 

Wolcott, 

*Waterbury, 
Branford, . _ 



$12.91 
11.44 
9.84 
9.76 
9.11 
9.04 
8.63 
8.46 
7.64 
7.43 
7.34 
7.14 
6.87 
6.87 
6.71 
6.50 
6.47 
6.14 
5.84 
5.33 
4.96 
4.84 
4.84 
4.83 
4.70 
4.67 
4.67 



15.36 

10.57 

10.23 

10.22 

10.06 

10.03 

9.96 

9.39 

9.03 

8.68 



1 

CD 
00 



12 

3 

8 

17 

5 

9 

18 

14 

16 

22 

23 

20 

21 

24 



1 
12 

4 

8 

3 

16 

10 

17 

2 

9 

13 

5 

7 

6 

15 

14 

20 

II 

18 

19 



o 
I 

00 
CO 
00 



TOWNS. 



11 *Wallmgford, 

12 Oxford. 

13 ^Madison. 

14 *Orange, 

15 Southbury, 

16 Naugatudc, 

17 *Che8hire, 

18 *Middlebury, 

19 North Haven,, 

20 North Branford, 

21 *East Haven, 

22 *Guilford, 
23|*Hamden, 
24Milford, .. 



NEW LONDON CO. 



l]*Norwich, .. 

2 Stonington, . . 

3 Lisbon, 

4 Franklin, 

5 New London, 
6 
7 
8 
9 



5 

1 

14 

2 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



1 
2 
3 
4 



♦Ledyard, 

Lebanon, 

Griswold, - . 

Bozrah, 

Groton, 

Lyme, 

Montville, 

Preston, 

East Lyme, . . . 

Colchester, 

No. Stonington, 

Old Lyme, 

Salem, 

♦Waterford, ... 
♦Sprague, 



FAIRFIELD COU^J'TY. 



♦Danbury, ... 
Bridgeport, ... 
New Fairfield, 
♦Stamford, 



^'^ 



a 






it 



$8.46 
8.26 
7.23 
7.21 
6.46 
6.33 
6.28 
5.89 
5.87 
5.77 
5.65 
5.60 
4.27 
3.98 



11.09 
8.90 
7.57 
7.48 
7.48 
7.14 
7.11 
6.87 
6.86 
6.51 
6.15 
5.77 
5.66 
5.62 
5.55 
5.40 
4.89 
486 
4.77 
2.67 



11.06 

10.18 

8.09 

7.82 



a. Including Plainville, 



b. Included in Farmington. 



187 



00 



7 
3 

a 
11 

4 
9 
16 
18 
11 
13 
10 
6 
22 
20 
16 
12 
19 
23 
21 



1 
10 
3 
4 
2 
6 
8 
9 
7 
5 



1411 



11 
16 
16 
12 
13 



18 

3 

7 

1 

11 

9 

8 

15 

14 

2 

13 

4 

5 

16 

10 

17 



7 

oo 

CD 
OO 



TOWNS. 



5 Reading, 

6 New Canaan, 

7 Newtown, .. 

8 Bethel, 

9 Huntington, . 

10 Monroe, 

11 Weston, 

12 Sherman, ... 
13Rid^'efleld,-.. 

14*Ea8ton, 

15Brookfleld,... 

16 Trumbull, ._. 

17 Stratford, 

18 Greenwich, .. 

19 Darien, 

20«Norwalk, ... 

21 Wilton, 

22We8tport, ... 
23*Faiiiaeld,-.- 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



12 
13 
14 
16 
16 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 



♦Windham, 

Hampton, , 

Pomfret, 

Brooklyn, , 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Eastford, , 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Woodstock, 

Voluntown, 

Eillingly, 

Plainfleld, 

♦Putnam, 

♦Ashford, 

♦Thompson, 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Bethlehem, 

Torrington, . 

Morris, 

WateHown, 

Washington, ., 

Warren, . 

Harwinton, 

Bridgewater, 

♦Kent, 

NewMilford, 

Salisbury, ... , 

Plymoutii, 

Sharon, 

♦Goshen, 

Woodbury, 

Cornwall, 



^3 

4 



I 



$7.73 
7.38 
7.37 
7.35 
7.12 
7.12 
6.87 
6.87 
6.80 
6.79 
6.70 
6.69 
6.63 
6.89 
5.39 
6.18 
6.10 
4.83 
4.32 



9.32 
7.17 
6.75 
6.54 
6.77 
5.70 
6.60 
6.21 
5.02 
4.97 
4.61 
4.18 
4.18 
3.99 
3.95 
3.82 



10.98 
10.32 
9.67 
9.52 
9.22 
8.70 
8.46 
7.51 
7.49 
7.48 
7.44 
7.41 
7.19 
7.13 
7.09 
6.70 



00 



12 
23 
21 
19 
20 
6 
22 
24 
25 



1 

6 

2 

3 

9 

4 

7 

8 

14 

12 

10 

11 

13 

16 

5 



2 

3 

1 

6 

13 

6 

4 

7 

9 

12 

10 

11 

8 



to 

00 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



TOWNa 



Barkhamsted, 

Canaan, 

Litchfield, 

♦Winchester, 

Norfolk, 

Colebrook, 

Roxbury, . 

New Hartford, 

North Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Saybrook 

♦Middletown, 

Middlefield, 

Clinton, 

Killingworth, 

♦Chatham, 

Chester, 

Westbrook, 

♦East Haddam, 

Durham, 

Cromwell, 

Portland, _ 

Essex 

Old Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Andover, ... . 

Vernon, . 

Tolland, 

♦Bolton, 

Ellington, 

Columbia, 

Hebron, 

Union, 

Coventry, 

♦Mansfield, 

Willington, ..... 

Somers, 

Stafford, 



^T^ 



a 



I 

a 



$6.69 
6.09 
6.06 
6.06 
5.88 
5.73 
5.65 
5.20 
3.38 



11.73 
9.60 
8.52 
8.32 
8.20 
7.94 
7.22 
6.41 
6.35 
6.13 
5.66 
5.47 
5.45 
4.25 
3.78 



8.70 
8.42 
7.86 
7.68 
7.48 
7.04 
6.70 
6.32 
6.19 
6.16 
5.78 
5.42 
5.08 



THE COUNTIES. 



New London, . 

New Haven, 

Hartford, .... 

Middlesex, 

Litchfield, 

Fairfield, 

Tolland, 

Windham, 

The State, 



1867-8. 



$7.31 
11.09 
9.39 
5.91 
6.23 
8.69 
6.30 
6.06 



$8.44 



1868-9. 



$12.94 
12.93 
10.28 
9.35 
9.00 
8.24 
7.38 
6.17 



$10.23 



TABLE rV. 
In which aU tht Ibumi in Iht Slatt are arranged according to Oi* percentage of Oieir 

chiSdren who aitendad the Public Scheolt during lOme part of tke year enitttv 

Augasl3Ut, BBS9. 

This Table ia ronuad b; oomporiiiK the whole number of d^ereat schoLara regte- 
tei«d in tlie public Bchoola of eaoh town witb the number enumerated in Januarj-, 
1B69, i. e. the numbers b Column 13 willi tltoBe in Column 9 in the ataliatlcal tablH 
of tlie seTeral counties, pagea lOS-121. The rerf large percentage in aome townsie 
nauall/ oooaaioned by the number registered who were either over 16, or under < 
TBOTB of age. In a few towns, alio, acholara are registered who are ennnerated in 
other towna. 

In constructing thia table, no aooouut ia made of thoae attending privala Bbhooli 



1 Killiugwarth, 

i Andover, 

3 Bethlehem, . 

i Lebanon, 

SjHajtland, '112.6 

SEBHtford,.. 
1;' Mali afield,. 



BJBolton, 

lOJAahford, , 

11 Canterbury, ... 

12 Barkhiuiisti^, 

13 Kent, . . 



.. 116.6 



. I]l,6 
- 110. 

. no. 



It' Hebron, .. 
15 Tolland,... 

ISKastLyme, 

n'Oiford, _. '106.7 

18. New Pairfleld, 

19 Marlborough, jlOB. 



2U'A 



,105. 



3 Proapect, . 



lOS.S 
106.1 
ilOB.O 

24:l\VBat Hartford, 104.T 

2S I Windham, '104.2 

le.Franklin, j 104.0 

25'Wasliin)fton,. 

SSJChester, .... 

29. Columbia, ... 

30 Middlebury, . 

3l!Saybrook, .. 

32iSalem, 



33 'S 

34 Woodbridgo, . 



103.9 
103.S 
103.1 
J03.0 
102.9 
102.4 
. 102.0 



SSJBethet, , 

39, New Canaan, ... 

4D,Comwall, 

il'Preston, 

42 East Windsor, .. 

43 Ledyard, 

44| I Hampton, ... 

45 J Ridgefield, ... 

46 ( Warren, 

47|Colebrook, 

4a Pomfret, . 



OjBwliogtou, 



B2|Watertown, .. 

63jCanton, 

54 Slerlii^, 

55JMoatTUle, 

66 Monroe, 

51 Bristol, . 



59 Sharon, . 

SOBloomBeld, 

eiGuQford, 

e2|WoodatODk, 

63:No. Stoninglon,.. 
64 Windsor Locke,.. 

65'KB8t Granby, 

66'Rocfcy Hin, 

67|Griswold, 

Osnnion, 

69 Madison, 

lolWethersfield, 

lliRoibury, 

la'Chatham, 

73'Groton, 

l^iWHlUngTord, 



1 76lLyinB, 

teWolooB, 

. TTJSimflbury, 

■ IBlEaEtHadiiai!], ... 

79Newlown, 

SOCoventry, 

8l|Soniera, ,. 

82jWeatbroob. 

< 84lNortliBrHnford,., 

■6 Cheshire, 

e'Farmingten, .... 

1 87 Durham, 

"8 (Joshen, 

:B EastoE, 

10 CromweQ, 

11 New Britain, 

12 New Milford,.... 
iSTnirubuU, 

»■ yl Stafford, , 

2 95 Bridgewater. ... 

8 96 Windsor, 

S 97 01dLjme, 

8' 98 Woodbury, 

9j 99 Seymour, 

4;100Soutbbuty, 

e'lOl Bethany,--. ._ 
D|102New London,... 

elioa Salisbury, 

2|!04Cliaplin, _. 

jllOSStonington, 

3,106 Lilchfleld, 

4:107 Norwich,... 

ejIOS Weston, 

21109 Granby, 

a 110 Enfield, 

2 lll|Eilling!y, 

3|ii2 Dariec, 

gjlia WilliugtoD, 

0'114 Plymouth, 

7 115 Brooklyn, 

lie Torrington, 

2 117 Haddam, 

1 118 Naugatuolt, 

eilslWsterfonl, 



* Including PlainTille. 



illi 



ls 



120 GlftStenbury, 

121 East Haven, 

122 North Haven, .. 

123 Berlin, 

124 Portland, 

IZSMiddletowD, ... 
126 East Hartford,.. 

127RBflding, 

128 Ciuiaan, 

129Middlefield, 

130 Colchealer, 

131 Ellington, 

!32Danbury, 

133 Bridgeport, 

134Meriden, 

136 Orange, 

136 VBrnon, 

137 Watorbury. 

138 South Windaor, . 

139 Ham den, 

140 Derby, .. 

UllSouthingtoa,... 

142 Wilton, 

IWNorwalk, 

9fi|l44PlMtifleld, 

15l|l4B,KBsex, 

1541146 Putnam, 

IIB UliThompson, 

H3 146, Fairfield, 

69 149,Branford, 

!39ll50|Monchoater, 

HB 151 Now Hartford,.. 

lS'll52:Norfolk, 

150 153, Stratford, 

147iie4lNorQi Canaan, .. 

144 155 Stamford, 

15S|166 01dSaybrook, .. 

I31il57 Greenwich, 

Milfonl,.. 



1B6 159 
153,160 



Weetport, ... 
New Haven, . . 

Sprague, 

Hartford, 

Winchester, .. 
tPlainville, .. 



f Tneladed in FarmlngtnL 



The same flgursH are amnged bj CountieB u follows. 
TABLE rr— coNTiNuro. 
Hie JbwTU in each Ooanty arranged acwrding to the ptrcealage of their childreiiiit 
Ou Puttie ScluKii daring the year ending Ati(ia»t 3\3t, 1BS9. 



HAETPORD CO. 

I HnrtJand, ... 

'2 Marlborough, 

i West Hurtford, 

' ■■ !t Windsor, 

6 Burlington, 

Taufflold, 

S CuitoD, 

9BrlBtol, 

OBioomfleld, 

1 Windsor Looks. 

2 Gaat Granby, : 95. 

3 Rocky Hill, i 36. 

4 WetherBfield, , 96. 

a Simaburf, I 93. 

.6 •Fannin gton, | 02. 

T New Britain, ., 

8 Windsor, 

9 Qranby, 

OEnflBld, , 

II (rlaslenbury, .. 

1-J3 Berlin. _.. 

3 23[EaBt Hartford, . 

5 24 South Windsor, 
.0 25 Southing-ton.-.. 

6 26 Manchester, ... 
^ 27 Hartford, 

fPlainnlle, ... 



NEW HATEK CO. 



lOiford, 

2 Proapeot, 

3 Mid^Uebury, .-. 

4 Woodbridge, . . . 

B Guilford, 

SMadison, 

7 Wallingford, 

B WolEott, 

9 North Branford, . 

1 lo'ChflBhire, 

ll'Seymour, 

B 12 Southbury, 

" "3. Bethany, ... 



91 3 


7 


88. B 


13 


85.3 


12 


81 fi 


l[ 


iqf 




^H,^ 


a 


751 


n 


61i.4 


S6S 


inB7 


8 


106.1 


1 


10:',fl 


17 


HHIi 


IK 


l)r>1 


fl 


94 1 


l' 


94.1 


3 


HHl 


10 


»■/.> 


IH 


HI ■/. 


n 






au.y 


i> 




* Indodiuff PUiuville. 



f Inolnded In FumlngbML 




soib' 
1819' 

3llio| 
1921 
IB 22 
22 23 



.Trumbull, .. 

iWHStcm, 

Darien, 

Beading, 

Danbury, 

Bridgeport, . 

iWnton, 

[Uorwalk, 

Pairfleld, .. 

jatratforf, .._ 



WINDHAM CO, 



I 2 Scotland,.. 



Aahford, 
Canterbury, . 
Windham, .. 
fTampton, . . 

Pomfret, 

Sterling, 

WoodBWok, .. 
Volimtown, .. 

Chaplin, 

KiH i n Klr, ... 

Brooklyn, 

PlainHeld, 

Putnam, 

Thompson, ... 



LITCHFIELD CO, 



WaBhiBglon, IroS.! 

Harwinton, 

Morria, 

OorQwall, 

Wuren, 

Oolebrook, _ 

Watertown, 

SharoD, 

Roibury, 

Goshen,... 

NewMilford, 

Bridgewatar, 

Woodbui'y, 

Salisbury, .- ... 

LttohBeld, 

Plymouth,. ...... 



[£■§.0; 



1 aO Tomngton, 

20 21 Canaan, 

23.22 New Hartfoni, 

2-2 23 Norfolk, 

24 24;Norlh Canaan, 

26 25|Winchoater, 

MIDDLESEX CO, 



IKillingworth, .. 
2 Cheater, ... ., 
H Saylirook, . .. 

i t'lintoQ, 

6 Chatham, 

6 East Hsddam. . 

TjWeatbrook, 

SJDurham, 

9 Cromwell, 

lUHadiiam, 

II Portland, 

I'iiMiddletown, .. 



TOLLAND CODNTT. 



5 Tolland, .. 

6 Columbia. . 

1 Union, 

8 Coventry, . 



I Willingloa, 
■2 Ellington, ,. 
3 Vernon, ... 



THE CQUHTJER 
aillTolland, 9 

3 2 New Loudon, 9 

13 Windham, 9 

SlLitclifleld, a 

4 slMiddloaei, B 

eOJHnrtford, B 

" TjFairfltld, 8 

aiNew Haven, ' T 

Ttia State), Is 



In whick all the IbwM in the Stale are ctrranged occluding to their per ceaiagt of 
"tmeragt attendoMx in winter," aa compa/red vriih tkeir nttmber " registered in 
iBinler." 
This table showH ths comparative ngularity of attandanoe of duldren in the 

public scliooU in each towQ in the State during the winter of 1868-9. It ii formed 

bj comparinii; the numbers in Column 10 with thoae io ColDnm IS, in the stattsti- 

cal tables of the several Countiea, pages 103-131. 




1 New Haven, .,. 
aSulisbiiry, 

3 WatBrbuTy, 

4 Plymouth, 

BWalliogfOTd,.... 

SBozrah, 

"J Union, 

8 Windsor, , 

9 Colebrotw, 

10 Lyme, 

11 Portlarid, 

13 Brooklyn, 

ISSimbbury, 

U Mansfield, 

ISMilford, 

16 Thompaon. 

II Madison, 

18 Tolland, 

19 Windsor Locks, 

20 Bolton, 

21 Southbury, .. . 

32lDetby, 

23lChaplin, 

1 MStratfoiii, 

[ 3BSoraer8, 

1 26lEast Qranby,.,. 
■ 27[South Windsor, 

iS.Ciinaan, 

alEnflald, , 

1 30'HaHford, 

■ IjCiintnn, , 

32!pomfrDt 

33 Willington, 

34'8iiffleld, 

3BiColumbia, 

;6,Ashford, , 

:7 Montville, 

;8 Canterbury, 

:9 Stafford, 

40 Coventry, 

llNorwiuh, 

.a'EaBtford, 

I 43!Hampt«n, 



Winchester, 

Putnam, 

Old Saybrook, 

Chatham, 

Eaat VVindsor, 

Tonington, 

North Sloaington, . 

Utehfleld, 

Kflliugly, 

BridgepDrt, 

Canton, 

(Jlaatenbury, 

.Haddam, 

iLedyard, , 

jNew London, 

Qranby, 

iNorfolk, 

Ih^rhani, 

Beihany, .. 

East Lyme, 

Hartlrtnd, 

Bridgewater, 

Mid^etown. 

I East Hartford, 

MlddleQeld, 

ICrorawell, 

. Killii^worth, 

Naugatuck, 

East Haven, 

West Hartford, 

Westbrook, 

North Branford, .. 

Rrabury, 

Hebron 

Wolcott, 

Newtown, 

Bethlehem, 

Hnrwinton, 

Goshen, 

Lebanon, 

filonington, 

Branford, 

IScotlMid, 



INew BritaiD, .. 
S Euat Haddun, . 
SJJtoadiag, 



104 1 23 
7Q 124 



11 Rocky HUI, ... 

iSiVenioQ, 

iSJWoodBtock, ... 
liDanburj, 

15 Preatou, .. . . 

16 Sorth Cftnaan, 
n;Brookfieid, ... 

18 ChoBler, 

iSiOxronl, 

iCIieehire, 
SaybrmA, „ 

I^IBurlmgtOD, 

ISiWarren. 

HlHumden, 

l6|PioBpect, 

l7|Bethe!, 

ISlSeTmour, 

ISOiiaford, 

,1 New Unlord, . 
2 Marlborr'ugh, . 
.3 BarkhiuDsted,.. 
.4 •Farmington, . 

5 Voluntown, 

6 OM Lyme, 

.7 Woodbridge, .. 

SGroton, 

aGriswold, 

lOMorrir', 

!1 Neir Canaan,.. 

Woodbury, 

WBlerlown, 



WestOTi. 

WBtharafleld, . 
Cornwall, 



.3 Middlebury, fiB.t 

4Walerf'ord, G6.i 

SDarien, GB.! 

GBrislol, G6.t 

TNorwalk, 68.! 



I'raaklin, G8.' 

■ Induding PUinrtlle. 



14G Ridgetteld, 

l47'Sh8ron, 

148|Kllinslon, 

149 Windham, 

leOJMaacheBtfir, .. 

ISllKcnt, 

L62 North Haven, . 

153 Monroe, . 

IBl'stamri'Tii, ... , 

156iWea^rt, 

IGGIHuudngton, .. 

1B7 Wilton, 

158 Fairfield, 

IBSNewFaiifield, 

160 GreBDwich, 

161 Bbomaeld, 

lS2Sprague, 

163 Orange, 

tPlBinville, 



THE OOUNTIES. 



l|Kew Haven, 

a.Toiland, 

S'UiddlosBi, 

^[Hartford, 

5 Litchfield, 

6|Wiadliam, 

'iNew London, 

SiFairSold, 

The State,.. 



f Indndod in Fanningfani. 



144 
The order of die Towns in etch Connt; U ni 
TABLE V.- 
IV TtwTU M «adh Cbanfv arrangti according h Oidr percentage ef " ararage attai^ 

anee tn tinnter," at compartd uiA their -mimber ^regiaknd inminter." 



1 


i 


„,„ 


(£ 


2 

IS 


i 


lOWBB. 


8 
1 




1 

2 
3 


HABTFOED COUNTY. 


80.G 
79.1 
78.0 
77.1 
77.0 
76.6 
76.6 
76.B 
76.0 
74.4 
74.4 
73.7 
73.6 
73,3 
73.6 
71.1 
70.8 
69.8 
68.!) 
6S.8 
68.G 

67!6 

66^3 
64.1 

.... 

87.2 
84.0 
8a.B 
78,8 
78.4 
T7.4 
77.3 
T3.6 
72.7 
T2.6 
72,4 
72.2 










u u 

20 JS 


Oiford, 


70.0 












,i|i;.L=^ 














13I1S 

19 2( 
8 21 

10;23 
12,23 






















lol 7 








fll f 


Suffleld, 










Oranire, 








6 
16 
13 

3 












NEW LONDON OOUHTT. 










1113 




i 
3 






3 14 








aa'is 


















U 

18 








71 




14 G 
12' 7 






?f 










20 

21 

E 

26 












7 9lT.flhnnnn 




1H 


Be^f.^:::::::::::::: 

Welherefleld, 


1810 

11)11 






If 










&12 


















4 
1 
11 
18 

a 

17 

20 

S 
13 

6 

18 
12 


14 
IB 
IB 
17 
18 
19 
20 

I 








at 


















NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 








Franklin, 






CoIcheBter, 

Sprogue, _ 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Stratford, 

Bridgeport, 


G6.B 
G8.0 




2 

3 

4 
6 










* 


MUford, ,_ 


77.! 
74.4 






1H 


^ 

9 
10 
11 
12 


Bethacy, 


9 


Reading, 

Danbury 

BrookMd, 

Belhel, 

Npwrfttiiinn, 


TLl 


16 


East Haven, 


70.4 
69.3 
fiTfl 


14 


Wolcott, 



t bdnded in fwrniDgtoB. 



1 Eastoo, 

1 iDarien. 

9 12 Norwttlk, 

- ISTnimbuU, 

li.Shenuao, 

IflRidgeBeld, 

IBMonroB, 

niStamford, 

18 Westpprt -... 

1 9 flimtinKton, 

aoWQtoB, 

ZlFaitfleld, 

32 New FairfleM, 

23 Greenwich, 

WraOHAM COTJNTT. 

1 Brooklyn, 

2 Thompson, 

S'CJhflplin, - 

4'PomfrBt, 

BjAshford, 

6 Canterburr, ,.. 

1 Kastford, 



U13 

25 14 
IT 15 
22 It) 



i 9 Putnam, 

9 1(1 Killingly, 

1 11 ScDtiani, 

ai2WoodBtock, 

. 1 3 VolunMwn, 

eUStarling, 

SlSPlainflsld, 

aieWindliam, 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

1 Saliabary, 

2 Plymoutli, 

3Colebrook, _ 

> 1 Canaan, 

\ SWinohester, 

1 6;Torrington, 

, 7 Litchfield, 

slNorfpUt, 

I SlBriilgewater, 

llOBoxbory, 

9 ll'Bethtehem, 



Harwinton, .. 

Ooahen, 

North GanaBn, 

Wurren, 

NewMUford, 

Barkhamated, 

aWoodbury, 

iO Watartown, 

II CornwaD, 

l2New Hartford, 

13 WaahiugtOD, 

14 Sharon, 

15 Kent, 

MIDDLESEX CODHTY. 

I Portland, 

acilnton, 

3 j Old Say brook, 

4ChBthBra, 

5 Haddam, 

B Burham, 

TiMicidletown, 

SMiddlefleld, 

9 Cromwell, 

Killingworth, 

1 Weathrook, 

aEDHtHaddaa, 

3 Cheater, 

4, Saybrook, 



TOLLAKD COUNTY. 



1 Union, 

1 2HaaBBeld, .. 

; 3, Tolland, 

4Bolton, 

S Somera, 

I 6 WillinBton,.. 
I TiColumbia, ,. 

SStuffoM, 

i] 9 Coventry, ... 

B.IOHebron, 

3:11 VamoD, 

2 12 Aridovor, ... 
113 Ellington, .. 



TABLE TL 

A tehich all the Tbunw in the Stale are arranged according le their percentage tf 
"average altendanee invnnUr," aa aftapared tcith their number "enumerated." 
From this table it will ba Been yihaX proportioD of children in each town were 

present, on the BvetBge, in tbe public BchoolB during the winter c^ 1 868-9. It ia 

rormed by comparing tbe numbera in Oolumn 9 with those in Ccdumn 16, in the 

■tatiaCical tables or &e several GoimtieB, pages 106-121. 



ij 44 aarwintOQ, ... 

-6 Chester, 

.6 Marlborough, . 




1 Bozrah. 

2;To11bd<1, 

SiManafletii, ... 

4 Columbia, 

5,Killiagworth, 
fl Colebrook, . . 
^ Canterbury, . . 
SjWallijigford, . 

9 I lampion, 

.o'EaBtford, .... 

1 Hartland, 

2 Scotland, ... 

3'Hebron, 

4'East Lyme,.. 
B Clinlcn, 



7'Ledjar<i, . 
al-'^aybroofc, . 
9' North S( " 

OPlymouHi, 

llEaatWindBor,.. 

Z Lebanon, 

:3iPomlret, 



! SB'Aahford, 

l| 26lWeBt Hartford,.. 

U 2Y|Madisoa, 

i aaJBolton, 

ij 29;Canton, 

i, 30'Portlaud, 

'; 31 jChiithain, 

V 33Suffield, 

! aaloiford, 

I. 34WeEtbrook, 

1| 35 Lyme, 

ii 3fi AtoD, 

I STWoodstook, 

, 38 Lisbon, ... 

') 39Montville, 

' 40 ( Salem, 

i' 41 I Simsbury, 

i 42 Bethany, 

II 43 WoodbridgB, 



East Granby, ... 

BarkhaEDgt^ 

Franklin, 

Cromwell, 

(Guiiforf, 

1 Sherman, 

Giiswold, 

Roibury, 

01 Windsor Looks,-. 

Rafield, 

New Canaan, 

Haddam, 

New Britain, 

Chaplin, 

Naugatuck, 

Kent, 

Brookfleii 

Waterbmj, 

Salisbury, 

CoTentiy, 

Stonington. 

New Milford, ... 

Groton, 

Torringlon, 

Stafford, 

New London, 

Rocky Hill, 

AndoTer, 

Prospect, 

Trumliull, 

Windsor, 

Old Lyme, 

Middlebury, 



11 B7 U 



93 91 N 



in 101 G 



7 Monroe, 

iSBrooUjn, 

19 Granby, 

North Branford,.. 

1 Newtown, 

2 Middlefleld, 

13 aoulhWinilsor,,,. 

liWolcort, , 

15 Norwich, 

le •Farmingtoii, ... 

*1 Burling;ton, 

t8 Glasteobury, ... 

OEillingly, 

pO Branford, 

II Goshen, 

119]102Rid(fefleld, 

10l|l03New HaTen, 

124101 Voluntown, 

95il05 Cornwall, 

97'106 BriBlol, 

lOe'lOT Wfltertown, 

86,108 BridgewaWr, 

36 109 Wmingtou, 

131110 Bethel, 

93 lll|Wetherafield ... 

130l!12;EaSton 

13T 113'Sharon, 

121ill4;Eea<iing, 

168 llSjWMTen, 

85 116 Woodbury. 

83lHEaBtHaddam,..- 



9IJtchfleld,.. 



114124 

74' 

60 126 
143 12T 
138:128 
1071129 
lll'lSO 
109il31 
160,132 

7lll33 
116|l34 
144136 
U21 



121 Eaat Hartford, ... 

122 Derby, _ 

Windham, 

East Eavan, 

Berlin, 

Sterling, 

Weston,, 

Vernon, 

Bric^port, , 

Uiddletown, 

Seymour, 

Putnam, 

Uerideu, 

' North Haven,.. 
Watorford, 



157 139JNew Fairfield,... 

ll3|140.ThompBori, 

UTlillHamdeo, 

123 142:t!olchc8ter, 

161143|SorH'alk. 

!20!l44|moomfield, 

13S 145SouthitiKt<m, 

137 UeHartford, 

126ll47iEllington, 

lD2:i48|Sorrolk, 

156'149Danbury, 

145150 Old Saybrook,... 
162|15l'Nortii Canaan, .. 

l51il62JFBirfleM, 

159!lB3!wilton, 

112!164|New HartTord, ., 

154 15 El .Stamford, 

146 lB6.StrB.tford, ...... 

149 1B7|Plainfleld, 

141 lB8|Winehestar, 

155 169|Qreenwieh, 

1S3 160 Orange, 

133 lei'Mancheeter, 

148 162 WflBtport, 

163 163.Spraeua, 

'fi'lainrille, 





THE CUtlNTreS. 


1867-8. 


186B-9. 


I 

4 

5 

7 


Tolland, 

Mid.lleses, 

New London, 

Litchflold, 

^ew HoTen, 


54.1 
61.1 

41*.6 
48.3 

eo.e 

39.6 


B8.7 
66.6 
B5.0 
63.9 
53.6 
63.1 


Fairfield, 


45.2 


The State, 


48.1 


52.16 



* Including Plainville. 



f Included In VattoingUOL 



The same flgurec are next untngMl b; Cotmtfei. 

TABLE VI. — coimKDBn. 
The Jhtimsmeach Owniy arrangtd according to Ihtir pereenlage of "aoaragaat 
Itadance in winter," tu aimpared toiih their numAcr " mumeraled." 



HARTPOKD OODKTr. 

1 Ebrtlftud, 

2 East Windior, 

3 West Hartford, 

tCantoii, 

B'Suffield, 

.1 elAvon, 

1 Simsbury, 

g Mariborough, 

9' Kast Qraab}', 

10 Windsor Looks, 

ll'Enflelci, 

IUjNbw Britain, 

13;RQcky Hill, 

ulWindBor, 

16:Grfliiby, _ , 

IBlSouth Windsor, ... 

n *Parniiiigton, 

: ISlBurliiigtoii, 

' aoJBristol, 

I 21 Welberafleld, 

I 22 East Hartforii, 

'[ 23 Berlin, 



[5 Soiithington, 

16 Hartford, 

1 2T'MandieBCer, . 
tPlainville, .. 



1 Wallin^ard, 

2 MadiaoD, 

SOiford, 

4 Bethany, 

B Woodbridge, 

6 Soulhburr, 

IGuilfor^ _ 

8 Naii^tuck, 

glWaterbiuy, 

10 Proapeut, 

1 1 1 Middlobury, 

. 12|North Bfanford,.- 



11 IB 

13 IB 

10 n 

19 ]: 



aWolcott, 

aBranford, 

:6 Cheshire, 

8 Ea>« Haven, 

9 SejDiour, 

;0 Misridpu, 

;l Norih Haven,.. 

laMilTord, 

;3 Hamden, 



NEWLOHDONCO. 

Eiist Lyme, 

Ledyard, 

North Stonington, 

Lebanon, 

Proaton, 

Lisbon, 

MontsiUe, 

Salem, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Stooiagton, 

GrotoQ, 

New London, 

Old Lyme, 

Nonrich, 

Waterfard, 

Oolcheater, 

SpraguB, --. 

FAIRSIELD OOUNTT. 



1 1 Sherman, 

I 2 New Canaan, , 

10 3iBrookfield, ... 

3 ilTrumbiill, 

3 5'Monroe, 

6 6 Newtown, 

8 liRidgefleld, 

12 alltethel, 



lnoludiug FlainTiQe. 



t Included fn FanniiigtOD. 



9;Eftatoii, 

10 Reading, 

H Ilimljngton, 

12'WeaUia, 

13 Bridgeport, 

liDarien, 

15 New FaMeld, 

IB Norwalk, 

IT Danbiiiy, 

laFairfleld, 

laiWUtoQ, 

20|StBmford, 

21 Stratford, __, 

22 Green wioh, 

23Wesqiort, 

WINDHAM OOtmiY, 

1 Canterbury, 



3 Eaetford, ... 

4 l^coUaod, ,^. 

B Pomfrel, 

6 ABWbrd, 

T Woodstock,.. 

8 Chaplin, 

El Bnwliljii, . . . 

10 KillinBly, 

lljYoluntown,,. 
12Windtiam,... 

■3 Sterling, 

i Putnam, .... 
16 Thompaon,' .. 



LITCHFIELD COIW'T. 

1 Colelirook, 

2 Pljmm^th, 

3 Hnrwinton 

4 BetUehem, 

G Washington, 

6 CaD&an, 

^ Karkhamatod, 

aitoxbury, 

9 Kent, 

.0 Morria, 

1 Solisburyj 



12 New Uilford, 

13 Tcirrington, 

liGoaben, 

: IBCornmJl, 

le'Wutertown, , 

n bridgewater, 

18 Sharon, 

■ ISWdiren, 

: 20 Woodbury, 

2liLilcliflold, 

22Norfolk, 

• S3 Kortb CanBsn, 

i 24'Nbw Hartford,.... 
! 25.WinoheBtBr, 

MIDDLESEX COONTY 



Killhigworth, .. 

Clinton, 

Sojbrook, 

Portland, 

cliDtham, 

WeBtbrook, 

Chester, 

CromweU 

HaddaiDi 

Middlefield,.... 
EaMHaddaro,.. 

Middletawn, 

Essei, 

6 Old Saybrook,.. 



TOLLAND CODNTT. 

1 Tolland, 

2 MnnBliold, 

3 Columbia, 

4 Hebron, 

B Somors, 

BjBoIton, 

8|Coventry, 

SiSlafford, 

1 0. Andover, 

11 Willington, 

1 2 Tomon, 

ISJEUington, 



OONDinOIT OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 



BkiomfleM, 

Brinol, 

Burlington, 

Canton, 

£^t Qronby, ... 
Bait Hartford,... 
Eaat Windsor, ... 

EnBeld, 

Fannington, 

OlaBlanbiuy, 

Granby, 

Hartland, 

Uuncheater, 

Marlborough, 

New tirilain, 

EockyHill, 

Hmfibury, 

Bouthinglon, 

Boath. Windsor, . . 

Baffieid..... 

Weat Hartford, _. 
Wetherafleld, ... 

Windsor, 

Winitaor Locke, . 

Total, 

New Haven, 

BetliaDj, 

Branford, 

Oheahire, 

Derby, 

East Haven, 

Guilford, 

Ilamden, 

Madiaon, 

Merideii, 

Uiddlebury, 

Milford. 

ITauj^tuck, , 

Iforth BranTord,., 
Horth. Haven, . . . 

Orange 

Oxford, , 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

WalUngfOTd, 

TVal^rbory, 

"Woloott, 

Woodbridge, 

Total, 



"^ I 'I 



Norwich, ... 

Colchester, .. 
East Lyme, . 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebiinon, ... 



Old Lyme, . 
Preaton, 



Tofil. 

Bridgeport, 

Dunlmry, 

Bethel, 

Broufcfleld, 

Darien, 

Eaaton, 

P-irfleld, 

Greenwh, .... 

HuntJngtOD, 

Monroe 

New Canaan,.. 
New Fairfield, . , 

Newtown, 

Norwallt, 

Beading, 

RidgBfleld, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

WeBton, 

Weatport, 

Wilton, 



218 115 6139 



Brooklyn, i 4 : 

Aaliford, ; 3 i 

Canlerbuiy, 6 i 

Chaplin, --, 4 1 

Eastford, 4 ■ 

Hunptfm, , 6| ! 

KflliDgly, 3H 

Plainfidil, 3 i 

Fomfreti " ' 

FuOuan, 

SootlMid, 

Bterlin^ 

Thompson, 

Toluntown, 3 I 

Wmdham, 

Woodstodc, , 

Tola], IBI 



Litchflold, 

Barkhaoistod, . 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgawater, . 

Camuin, 

Colebrook, 

Corawall, 



HsrwiiiWo, 

Kenii 

New Hartforf, ... 

NowMilford, 

Norfolk, 

North Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Roibury, 

Saliflbnry, 

Sharon, 

Torrington, 

Warren, ui 

■Waghii^lon, 8 

Watertown, B 

"Winchester, 4( 

Woodbury, ti 

Total, 2B8 1521 



le 


4 


4 


2 



7 


I 
3 


''} 


i\ i 


14 
2 
8 
8 

10 


2 
i 



Middlptown, . . , 

Haddom. 

I :hftthftdi, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East Iladdam, ., 

Killing^-orth, ... 
Middlefleld, .... 
Old Snvbroofc, . 

Portland, 

Saybrook 

Weatbrook, ... 

Total, 

Tolland, 

Andover, 

Bolton, 

Columbia. 

Coventry, 

EUington, 



Uanafleld, . 
Somera, ... 
Slttflbrd, ... 



4 B 

i 3 

1 4 

8 1 

4 1 

2 a 
e I 

4 6 



Hurtford County, 255 157 ( 

NewHaven ■' 32yj!30 i 

New London" aiSjllS i 

FairQeld " 2431149 ( 

Windhum " 166 iS I 

Litchfleld " 288 lB3 ' 

Middlesei " 124 fil ; 

Tolland ■' 126 53 ■ 



l,634lS80 172 282 



DMnTmtimttfGradtdSchcoU among IhemHTallbums and CoaidU^ 






TOWNB. 


1 


: 


: 


1 


: 


: 


: 


1 


1 


1 


s 


„„.. 


1 
& 


1 


' r 


i 


_1 


Hartford, 

BeriiD, 

atWol, 

Cinloii, 

ButHanTord, 
But Windsor.. 
Enfield, 


a 

2 

2 

a 

1 

i 


:; 


1 


1 






" 




I 
11 


1 


1 


SSr.::; 

Bethel, 

Darien. 

Pairfleld, .... 
Ceenwich, .. 
Sew Canaan, . 
NorwaUt, .... 
Stamford, 




2 

'a 


1 

i 

"2 


i 


■!: 


1 1 


KawBrimii,.!!-'-' 1 


::!::;::.; 


Total, 3217 


E 


4 


1 I'll 


2 1 


SuflJeld, I 3 

West Hartford, 1 .. .. 
Windsor Locks, 


"1" 


Brooltlj!!, 

KillinRly, 

Plftinfield, .... 

PutOWD. 

Voluntown,... 
WindlitttQ, ... 


1 
2 

"i 


::.fc 


1 










2 a'l 






New Havon, .. 


1 


2 


2 


'i 


2 

"i 


"i 


3 
'I 


:: 


6 


.... 


Total, 14 


7 






ITf^^.:;:: 










Barkhamaled, . 
Briddie water,.. 
Oolebtook, ... 

Now Hartfo'rf! 
New MUfo^ . 

Plymouth, 

Bolisbury, 

Torrington, 

VVatfiTtown,..- 
Winchester, .. 


1 

; 
1 

1 

2 

"i 


:: 


"l 




1 


'- 


... 


Derby, 

East Haven... 

Guilford, 

Hamden, .... 
Ueriden, .... 

0™"8«- - 




1 


"i 


::: 


WaUinKford, .. 
Waterbury, ,. 








Total, 16 


12 




3 




_i 






Total, 53 




i 


4 


2 


3 


1 


5 


2 


5 






-•- 


New London,. 
Uorwieli, .... 
(W(*e8ter, ... 




"2 


4 

1 
1 


2 
2 

"i 
"a 


"i 

-- 














Chatham, .... 
Chester, 

CrcTOweH, 

BaatHnddam,. 
Middlefleld,... 
Portlaud, .... 
Saybrook, .... 


2 

3 
3 

1 

1 










"i 


::: 


Oraton, 

TlontviUe, ..:. 




"i 

1 




SpniSi", 




















.... 




1 




Total, 33 11 


+ 


a' 7 


2i.J.-:..i- L. 










jLi; 


Hartford (.'o 
New Haven " 
New London'' 
Fairfield 
Windham " 


S3 
21 
11 

n 

12 
14 

7 


T 

4 

i 


1 
1 


T 

2 
3 



1 

2 

7 
1 
2 


( 


2 

1 
1 






1 


6 




"i 


UaQBdeld,..,. 

Somera, 

Stafford, 


1 
4 


'i 






:: 


i. 




litchfleld " 
Uiddlea^i " 
Tollaud 


Total, si T 


1 




..L 


I. 




Total, 217 


118 


24 


27 


13 


a 


s 




3 


7 




1 





EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THB NAMES OF TOWNS ABB GIYEN IN ALPHABBTIC OBDEB. 



AsHFOBD. George Piatt and H. W. Morey, Acting Visitors. 

A commendable interest seems to be felt in the cause of educa- 
tion, which is manifested in the building of new school houses and 
the repairing of old ones, but there is still a wide field for im- 
provement. An that is done to encourage both teachers and 
scholars constitutes a most profitable investment, which will be 
amply repaid in the intelligence and worth of the rising generation. 

. Bethlehem. Rev. 6. "W. Banks, Acting Visitor. 

Uncomfortable School Houees, — The seats in many of our 
school houses, as at present arranged, are perfectly intolerable. 
We wish we could compel the proprietors of these houses to sit 
in these seats for one half day, with no support for the back, or 
only the soft edge of a board, cut up into snarp comers by the 
jacK knives of past generations. The idea of compelling young 
children to sit upon them for six hours in a day, and five days in 
a week, and nine months in a year, is barbarous. 

Disadvantages, — Most of the teachers have evidently endeavored 
to do their duty, and to be faithful to their schools, but our schools 
labor under some great disadvantages. 

(1.) One is great irregvkvrity of attendance. Here parents are 
often much to blame. They little know how much injury it does a 
scholar to be kept out of school even for one day. A scholar in 
arithmetic, absent one day, may fail to learn some ftindamental 
principle in that study, and hence forward all is dark to him, 
And when a child averages not more than two or three days attend- 
ance in a week, the best teacher in the world will be of little 
value to him. Parents should realize that when a child goes to 
school, his success as a scholar depends, in great measure, on the 
regularity of his attendance, and they should allow nothing but 
absolute necessity to hinder his going every day of the term. 

(2.) Another great disadvantage is the frequent change of teach- 
ers. It is very evident to the Board of Visitors that the best 
schools in the town (other things being equal,) are those where the 
same teachers have continued two or more terms. A good teacher 
is worth twice the money the second term that she is the first. It 
takes a teacher half a term or more to get acquainted with the 
dispositions and wants of her scholars, and she does not become 
prepared to teach with advantage till the term is nearly olosed« 
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If now she could keep on a second or third term, she could teach 
with continually increasing advantage, taking the scholars far 
along in their studies. But if a new teacher must come in every 
term, half her efficiency is lost in getting hold of the school, while 
the pupils probably go over the same ground as the term before, 
and so keep on from year to year, without making any real pro- 
gress. It IS good economy to keep good teachers, even if their 
salaries must be raised from term to term, while it is the greatest 
extravagance to change teachers for no other reason than to escape 
paying higher wages. 

[The writer next discusses the evil of very small districts, and 
advocates the Union of Districts. See the Secretary's Report, 
on the preceding pages of this volume.] 

Bridgeport. — Dr. H. L. W, Burritt, Acting Visitor. 

Improvement — The condition of our schools is improved from 
last year. We have a corps of male teachers now without 
exception able, energetic and efficient ; and our female teachers 
are generally experienced, and faithful workers. The salaries of 
all are largely increased for the coming year, yet the great body 
of teachers, especially ladies, are but half paid, with no increase 
from the past to be compared with the greater cost of living. 

What we most need is that all the schools in the town be merged 
in one district, all taxes be levied townwise, and all control of 
schools be in the hands of one board. The town tax system has 
worked to our perfect satisfaction. Tfie attendance is largely inr 
creased by the new law. 

Suggestions respecting our School System. — ^That by law every 
town be made a school district, the affairs of such district to be 
distinct from other town affairs, and to be controlled by a " Board 
of Education," with full authority in all matters of order, disci- 
pline, text-books, etc. 

That a two mill tax, at least, on the grand list, be required by law. 
This will about support our schools in fair condition. It will not 
do to trust this matter to town meetings. Indifference, parsimony 
and neglect will be the result in most cases. 

That a general revision of the school laws be made, so that they 
may be clearly defined and explicit, then let them remain un- 
changed for at least half a dozen years. 

Brooklyn. — ^A. W. Chase, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

Our schools for the year just ended compare favorably with 
former years, and we believe there has been improvement. We 
are happy to report an increased interest in the matter of attend- 
ance. Teachers and scholars are trying to keep the Renters 
free from absent and tardy marks. We are agitating the union 
District question, and hope to be able to report favorably within 
the year. We think the town is now becoming prepared for it, 
and will act at the next annual meeting. 
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Cantbbbitby. — ^Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, Acting Visitor. 

Why TeacTiera must Tiave higher Wages. — ^The estimated cost 
of schools in this town for the year 1869-70, is $2,482.26.* This 
seems a large sum to be appropriated by this town for school pur- 
poses. Compared with former years it is so, but compared with 
the demand it is not. Teachmg has become a profession. As 
such it is controlled by the relation of supply and demand. If 
the demand is small and the supply abundant, the price will be less. 
If the demand is great and the supply deficient, the price will ad- 
vance. Such is the fact to day. The demand for good teachers 
was never so urgent as it is now, and apparently the relative supply 
was never so smalL Is it strange, then, or unreasonable, that teach- 
ers demand higher wages ? Another reason for higher wages is 
the fact that other vocations offer better compensation for the ser- 
vices of those who are competent to teach, than they have received 
as teachers. 

But it is maintained that our schools now are inferior to those 
of forty years ago. This may be so ; it probably is so. But 
why ? Then, compensation for teaching was better than for any 
other occupation ; consequently it enlisted the best talent in the 
community. Now, the whole current of things is reversed. Then 
the demand for good teachers was limited to a small area ; now 
the whole nation is calling for the best teachers, and they go where 
they can receive the best compensation. They that pay the low- 
est price must expect to have teachers to correspond. 

Chaplin. — ^Rev. Francis Williams, Acting Visitor. 

Good TeacherSy hoto tested. — ^It is very evident that an exam- 
ination of the literary acquirements of a stranger teacher does not 
show the Board of Visitors what will be that teacher's success. 
Usually, the capacity to govern and manage scholars, securing 
their good will, and exciting their ambition to excel, furnishes the 
best guarantee of success. But of this, the only test is teaching. 
How shall incompetent teachers be avoided ? By each district 
securing either some one of experience, who has a good reputation 
as a teacher, or one who has characteristics which Ornish good 
ground for expecting success. In general, those who have taught 
or lived in the town are best known and can be most safely trusted. 
Especially, when a teacher has been employed and has proved suc- 
cessful, let the services of the same teacner be retained for several 
terms, if possible. Most of our teachers, the past year, were taken 
from amon^ our own citizens, or those who had taught here be- 
fore, and the wisdom of this course has been evident. A good 
teacher, coming as a stranger, may often be secured. But in teach- 
ing, as in every other occupation, the best are apt to be early en- 
gaged where tney are best Known. 

* The town appropriated $2,500.00, Oct 4th, 1869. 
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The attendance has been as good as usual, but the record shows 
that it ought to have been better. As a part of the school 
money is hereafter to be apportioned according to actual attend- 
ance, it is hoped that there will be an improvement in this respect 

When we consider how soon the rising generation will come 
upon the stage to act their part in life, we cannot be too earnest in 
our endeavors to have a good practical education acquired by all 
the youth of the town. 

CoLCHESTEE. David S. Bigelow, Acting Visitor. 

The Tree School Law^ which went into operation September 
1st, 1868, has not effected .so great a change in our schools, as in 
many other towns. Kate bills and tuition have not been a source 
of annoyance or a burden in this town. Few, if any, have been 
deprivea of the benefit of our schools on account of inability to pay 
their part of current expenses. The schools in this town have 
been for a long time practically free to the poor. However, we 
consider the law of 1868, though defective in detail, a move in the 
right direction, and we rejoice in the additions and alterations of 
1869. The changes in the length required of our schools, and in 
the manner of dividing the money raised for school purposes, sure 
very important. In some of the districts we need more money, 
and larger and better schools. The First District (containing 
nearly half the children in the town^ has for a long time main- 
tained its school forty-two weeks in tne year. The average length 
of our schools for the last thirteen years has been thirty-one weeks, 
or one week more than the minimum period now required by law. 

Text Booka^ Too Many in a Series^ — ^We have always required 
a uniformity of text books, but have permitted the children, or 
their parents for them, to choose any book of the prescribed series. 
The almost "endless series" to every Reader, Arithmetic and 
Geography^ has added class to class, much to the injury of the 
schools. We frequently find children of nearly the same age, ability 
and attainments in different books, but as all have been using only 
the books prescribed by the Board of Visitors, we have heretofore 
been silent. It will be necessary for the visitors to attend to the clas- 
sification of our schools, and reduce the number of recitations. As 
we have no graded school outside of the Borough, we have, in 
most of the schools, a gi:eat variety of studies. There is, of neces- 
sity, great haste in all recitations. 

JReading and Spelling, —More especially has there been an un- 
warrantable haste, or neglect, in conducting the reading and spell- 
ing exercise. It has been the aim of the Acting Visitor, the past 
year, to show the importance of these studies, to make them inter- 
esting, and to place them in the front rank. The teachers have 
been required to have each lesson thoroughly studied, and not 
only to hear the different classes read and spell, but to teach the 
pupils in those branches. Some of the teachers have been success- 
ful in their labors, and can point to many good readers and correct 
spellers in their schools. 
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School Houses, — ^Two houses only are in good condition. Two 
rooms in the First Distiict have been uncomfortably packed. 
Nearly all the houses need repairs. Are the school houses in this 
town a good index of our schools, and of the public spirit and 
liberality of our citizens? We want each individual to feel a pei> 
sonal interest in our schools. We want men of education, renne- 
ment, position and wealth, to give their influence and support to 
the public schools. We want the hearty influence and cordial sup* 
port of all classes of people. Then we may expect our schools to 
oe what they ought to be. 

CovENTBT* — Rev. W. J. Jennings, Acting Visitor. 

The law of 1869 bears hard on the small districts. The $60 to 
each district should be increased to at least $100. 

Gbomwbtx. — ^George O. Chambers, Acting Visitor. 

The present mode, which is in fact the only correct one, that the 
towns pay the bills for all the public schools within their limits, 
seems not to work to that perfect satisfaction which is desirable. 
Jealousies and animosities between the several districts, as to which 
shall receive the most money from the town, are somewhat preva- 
lent. For the town to pay a sufficient sum barely to support the 
schools for thirty weeks, leaving it with the districts to make up 
the balance by a tax on the grand list, is attended with great 
inconvenience, inasmuch as it will cost as much or more to make 
out the tax and collect it, as the whole amount required. To avoid 
these difficulties, the only way is for each town to form a Union 
District. It is hoped that the desirableness of this plan may 
be so impressed upon the minds of the people that it shall l>e 
adopted by every town in the State. 

Parents and Teaches must Work Together. — ^A good xmder- 
standing and cordial codperation between parents and teachers is 
of the utmost importance for the improvement of our schools. 
Yet it is to be regretted that there are many parents in all our 
districts who do not even know the teachers of their children. 
This is not so in other matters. They all know who have the care 
of their horses and oxen, but they appear to think that their chil- 
dren will obtain an education with but little exertion on their 
part. — Frequent changes of teachers are not usually beneficial, and 
yet in a majority of our schooLs one term of from sixteen to twenty 
weeks is as long as a teacher is employed in the same school — 
Thefrequeni meetings of teachers to compare notes and exchange 
views is urgently to be recommended, but in almost all our towns 
the teachers continue to be strangers to each other, unless they 
have been previously acquainted. 

12 
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Darien. — Rev. J. W. Coleman, Acting Visitor. 

It gives the Visitors pleasure to speak of the efficiency of the 
teachers, the good order prevailing in the schools, and the ad- 
vancement made in the studies pursued. This may be very truth- 
fully emphasized in regard to the "Fitch's Home" school At 
that school the average attendance was khe largest; the scholars 
as a whole, are farther advanced ; and it was in session forty-five 
days longer than any of the other schools. With the exception of 
this school, the teachers all complain of a want of punctticUUy on 
the part of the scholars. These repeated absences and this fre- 
quent tardiness necessarily lessen the interest of the pupil, and 
lead to indifference, idleness and total neglect. It is earnestly 
hoped that parents and guardians will heartily codperate with the 
teachers in the removal of this great hinderance to thorough in- 
struction and scholarship. The Board of Visitors desire to render 
our schools complete both in the matter and the method of instruc- 
tion. 

Eastfobd. — ^Earl C. Preston, Acting Visitor. 

The younger children in our schools should be more fatty em- 
ployed. When children, seven, eight or nine years old, with no 
books, reading perhaps fifteen minutes out of three hours, must sit 
with folded hands and nothing to do, school must be a prison to 
them. Children like to be busy. Give them books for a part of 
the time, slates for drawing another part, with recess for recreation ; 
perhaps the drawing as a reward for studying. 

A suggestion concerning the Statistics, — K the statistics required 
are important, let the Registers be deposited with the Town Clerk, 
and the Acting Visitor be appointed auditor of the district returns. 
With the help of the Registers he could come nearer to the truth 
than is now practicable, and there might be more uniformity in 
the town. 

East Granby. — Samuel A. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Our Free School System will work well when the people fiilly 
understand the liaw. This is an agricultural, tobacco-raising com- 
munity. Property is in the handd of a few persons, rich farmers, 
many of them without children of their own, and with none under 
their care. Our population is not increasing, but rather diminish- 
ing. The number of children in January, 1860, was two hundred 
and one, in January, 1869, one hundred and seventy-one. But 
during the past ten years the schools have made some progress. 

The Board of Visitors have passed a resolution to take away the 
certificate of every teacher who does not keep good order in 
school. This growing evil of teachers pandering to the wishes 
and whims of parents in allowing disorder in schools must be met 
We have endured it long enough! 
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East Haddam. — H. B. Niles, Acting Visitor, 

The prosperity and advancement of our schools the past year 
have been encouraging, though not all that could be desired. 

Teachers have been somewhat above the average as to attain- 
ments and efficiency, and most of them would be decidedly supe- 
rior, had they ever learned to teach. A natural gift for teaching 
is a good foundation, but this alone should not be relied upon. 
When persons find that they have a natural gift for any other 
business or profession, they subject themselves to a course of train- 
ing, in order that they may become masters of it. How much 
more necessary is this for the teacher, who is responsible not only 
for his own welfare and prosperity, but for that of others also. 

The school Geography of our Doyhood taught us that Connecti- 
cut was especially noted for her excellent system of Common 
Schools, and for her liberal provision for the education of the 
young. But when she abolished her Normal School, while other 
states and countries were establishing such schools, and when 
she refused to be taxed for the support of schools, while other 
states were adopting more liberal and enlightened systems of 
education, we sighed over her disgrace. But the skies grew bright ! 
The Normal School is reestablished; the rate-bill is atelished; and 
the " wayward sister" is striving to regain her fair fame. Several of 
our teachers have expressed their intention to enter the Normal 
School this fall, and it is to be hoped that in a few years a majority 
of our schools will be taught by those who have fitted themselves 
for their work. Till then they cannot attain to any high degree of 
excellence. 

Truancy and Irregular Attendance are the worst epidemics that 
afiiict our schools. The last Legislature prescribed for the one, 
and it is to be hoped that the remedy will be faithfully applied. 
For the other, all the reasoning and persuasion that can be applied 
to parents seem ineffectual. Several families have been convinced 
that they niuat send their children to school, but if they can com- 
ply with the letter of the law, and keep them registered by send- 
ing them one or two days in a week during three montns, they 
care little for the spirit of it. Such a course is of little benefit to 
the child, is a drawback to faithftd scholars, and a source of great 
annoyance to the teacher. Every teacher and district committee, 
every school visitor and friend of education, should labor to sup- 
press this eviL The schools in some of our manufacturing villages 
are completely demoralized by it. The visitor may call at one of 
these schools to day, and to-morrow, calling again, he will find be- 
fore him a class of almost entirely new faces. 

For four years the writer had charge of the schools in the Phila- 
delphia House of Refuge, where the scholars, though composed 
principally of the most ignorant classes, afforded, in their rapid pro- 
gress, great encouragement to the teacher. This progress was d te 
mainly to the rule that each child must perform his part every day, 
from the moment school commenced till it closed, so long as he 
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was an inmate of the institution. Could our common schools he 
thus governed, they would soon he hotter worth visiting. 

The Indifference ofParente is another drawhack to the prosper- 
itv of our schools. These parents who claim to he great friends 
01 the school, who aim to send their children every day, who de- 
mand good teachers and pay liherally at every call, deserve praise 
so far; hut the trouhle is, they stop too sooa Hardly one m ten 
of these liheral promoters of schools will accept any school office 
unless it pays, and if persuaded to accept it because *4t is his 
turn," will get out of it hefore he becomes fairly acquainted with 
its duties. They seldom take the trouble to inquire about the wel- 
fare of the school They often go past it to watch the welfare of 
their stock in some distant pasture, but never think of calling to 
see how their children are progressing. The teacher works at his 
calling with no word of encouragement to cheer his labors, and 
the pupil, as he commences his studies, is infected with the indif- 
ference of his parents. 

Distribution of School Money. — ^The Legislature at its last ses- 
sion made a wise change in the law regulating this distribution. 
Last year there were half a dozen different funds to be divided, 
each upon a different basis, and the Board of Visitors, after makine 
figures enough to cover fi>everal bam doors, found there was stifi 
remaining a fund as large as that already distributed, which was 
to be divided as they pleased. As enough was to be given to each 
district to support its school, the Board of course distributed this 
surplus so as to cover any deficiencies made by the first distribu- 
tion. Every district was petitioning for a large slice of this surplus 
fund, and practically, so far as concerns benefiting a deserving dis- 
trict, the law did not amoimt to much. But the law as it now 
stands will have a good effect. Efforts have been made to instruct 
every district in the town that they will be helped just in propor- 
tion as they help themselves, that long terms and regular atten- 
dance insure them an advantage over their neighbors who take no 
interest in this matter. There are certain communities that are 
interested in morality, religion and education only as their pocket- 
books are affected. Their hearts are reached only thorougn their 
dividends. They hate district taxes, and as districts must be 
taxed under the present law if they do not mefrit enough public 
money, they will naturally exert themselves to insure a larger and 
more regular attendance. 

The Free SchoolLav) works well and ^ves general satisfaction. 
Most of the districts, however, make their expenses much greater 
than formerly. Then, in the fai-ming districts, fuel and the board 
of the teacher were furnished at low figures, often gratuitously. 
Now, every item of expense or labor from " carrying home the 
teacher's trunk," to *^ mending the water pail," is included in the 
yearly estimate, for '^the town foots the bills." A wholesome 
economy should be exercised, for the burden of war and other 
debts yet bear heavily on many towns, and taxes are severe. 

In the Employment of Teachers committees are too prone to he 
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governed by some local influence, particularly for the summer 
schools. Some young lady of the " first class" in the winter school 
thinks she knows enough to teach the summer school, and if she 
can get it, will have time enough also to help her mother at home. 
She applies for the school. The committee, disliking to refuse a 
neighbor, employs her. She may be well booked and popular, yet 
some of her schoolmate-pupils, will say, " Well, she shall not rule 
me." Early in the term this spirit manifests itself^ and there is 
trouble. Others, jealous of her advancement, declare they will 
not go to school, because they know as much as she does ; — and 
there is more trouble. The scho(»l becomes demoralized at the start, 
the scholars are immanageable, and the teacher is discouraged. 
It would be well for both committees and teachers to remember 
the maxim, " A prophet is not without honor," etc. 

District Committees. — When the visitor recalls the trouble he 
has had in getting statistics of schools in this town of twelve 
miles square, (?) when he peruses some of the blank returns for 
which he has waited till Ae last moment, and finds them incompre- 
hensible, he finds himself unable to approach this subject with any 
degree of charity. But as long as district voters select committees 
for their ignorance, and change them every year at that, schools 
will have to suffer much, and school visitors more. 

7%e Union District System. High Schools, — Two private 
schools in this town have been well supported the past year. 
Every town ought to support a High School, centrally located, 
where the higher branches shall be taught, in order that many 
pupils may obtain at home what a few now obtain by going abroad. 
The system of Union Districts, if adopted, might possibly supply 
the want. This system seems to be gradually gaining ground 
throughout the State, and it has many advocates with us. This 
town IS so large, and the districts so scattered, that at first view 
the change seems impracticable; but if once adopted, there is 
reason to oelieve that the majority of the people would have no 
desire to return to the old order of things. At least, a school for 
advanced classes is sadly needed here, and would be well sup- 
ported. 

East Lyme. — ^Rev. J. M, Philips, Acting Visitor. 

Text Boohs, — Not only do the schools suffer, as reported last 
year, from a want of uniformity of books, but some of them suf- 
fer even more from an entire lack of books ; many pupils being 
found in the schools with no books at alL This is worse than 
making bricks without straw, as here is no material whatever. The 
district committees should see that this want is supplied, and that 
none suffer from want where the law makes provision for a supply. 

The Free School Law, — ^The law abolishing rate bills and tui- 
tion fees, and making our schools emphatically free^ must com- 
mend itself to every true friend of general education. None need 
say now they cannot give their children the full advantage of our 
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schools. Yet this law lays new responsibilities upon the town, 
which should see to it that the means for supporting schools, now 
to be raised by general tax, be well expended. 

77ie new rviefor distributing the moneys upon the basis of ag- 
gregate attendance, should operate as a stimulus to punctual and 
regular attendance, as every day's attendance inures to the bene- 
fit of the district, and so of eveiy scholar. 

Glastenbuby. — ^W. H. H. Miller, Clerk of Board of Visitors. 

School Legislation. — Now that the " rate bill'* is abolished, there 
is a marked difference in the interest taken among the tax payers 
in regard to our schools, and so long as the Legislature continues 
to make such radical changes in the school laws every year, the 
interest may be kept alive. But we sincerely hope the Legislature 
will soon be able to enact an equitable school law that will be 
allowed to remain more than one year. 

School Visitors should have morepotoemin the selection of teach- 
ers, the time of opening and closing each term, (which should be 
the same throughout the town), and the number of terms in the 
year. No school can properly continue after the 31st day of 
August in each year, as many now do, and there should be but a 
small part of July and August devoted to schooling and teaching. 
Let there be three terms in a year, and let most of the vacations 
come during the months of March, July and August. Some of 
our districts now have this arrangement. 

Gbanby. — Willard Griffin, Acting Visitor. • 

Some of the causes of serious embarrassment to those whose duty 
requires them to make full and accurate reports of the condition 
of the schools are the following, (1.) The appointment of illiterate 
men as district committees. Very few of them know how to fill 
out the blanks for their reports, which are consequently returned 
to the school visitors more or less defective. (2.) The neglect of 
teachers to keep their Registers in good order. Many of them 
write the names veiy faintly with a pencil, frequently forget to 
make any entries, and often fail to carry out the average atten- 
dance. (3.) Acting Visitors sometimes do not continue in the per- 
formance of their duties through the year. In several instances 
they have visited schools a part of the year, presented their bills, 
drawn their pay, and left town without leaving behind them any 
record of their doings. 

For the collection of statistics of schools, it is suggested, either 
that the teacher be required to make a record of the number of 
scholars in their different classes, and all other matters that come 
within the sphere of their own duties, and return such records to 
the district committees; or that the committees be required to 
visit the schools each term and make the record themselves ; or 
that the whole business, of collecting and recording information 
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of the condition of schools devolve apgn the Acting School Vis- 
itors. 

It is recommended also that whenever an Acting Visitor is under 
the necessity of leaving the town before the end of the school 
year, he shall be required to leave with his successor or the re- 
maining Visitor a written report of the schools that he has visited, 
sufficiently full and accurate to constitute the basis on which to 
make a full general report. 

It is farther suggested that school districts be urged to appoint 
intelligent and energetic men as committees, who, if found capable 
and efficient, shall hold office from year to year, and receive pay 
for their services ; or that the districts be united, and the whole 
supervision of the schools be committed to the School Visitors, or 
to Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 

There is too much carelessness in regard to the preservation of 
libraries and apparatus. Books are often lost by failure to return 
them, or worn out by careless handling or lying about the school 
room. Apparatus is often rendered useless by being left accessi- 
ble to careless or mischievous boys and gii'ls, who make use of the 
various articles as playthings. 

Gkoton. — Rev. J. E. Swallow, Acting Visitor. 

School Houses, — In six districts out of eleven, the desks are 
made fast to the walls upon three sides of the houses, with benches 
inside for seats ; consequently the scholars, when at work, sit with 
their backs to the teacher. We object to this arrangement. 1st. 
On the ground of good taste in the appearance of the school 
2d. We do not believe a teacher can control a school with their 
backs to him as perfectly and easily as be can when he can see 
their countenances. 3d. These seats are inconvenient and ungrace- 
fxjl for young ladies, and require care to prevent indecent exposure. 
4th. They are calculated to induce bad habits, and a bad posture 
in sitting. The scholar has nothing to rest his back against and 
soon tires. His only relief is to lay his arms upon the desk. This 
contracts the chest, diminishes the expansion of the lungs, dete- 
riorates the blood, and the child grows more and more languid. 
The shoulders are rounded, the child begins to stoop, and seeds 
of disease are planted, to germinate in after years. We think 
too much care cannot be given to the health of children. Indis- 
pensable to this is good ventilation and an erect posture in sitting. 
Keseat these houses with the modem desks and chairs, and their in- 
ternal apperance, convenience and healthfulness will be improved 
one hundred per cent. 5th. They belong to a past generation. We 
bave no sympathy and no patience with a remark that often falls 
upon our ears, viz : " These houses were good enough for us, and 
we think they are good enough for our children." But some of 
them have stood fifty years, and are they as good now as when you 
occupied them ? Do the tools you used in boyhood satisfy you 
now ? Do you use the same means of communication and loco- 
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motion ? If yon wished to jonmey to Kansas, wonld yon start 
with an ox team? K you wished to send a message in haste, 
wonld yon send a letter by a mail coach? Why not? These 
means o^ communication were good enough for yon when a boy. 
Why not now ? Because a wonderful progress has been marching 
on with the last fifty years, by the introduction and control of 
steam and electricity, by the investigations of science and the in- 
ventions of the arts. And has there been no improvement in the 
systems of education — ^the books, houses, desks and seats, during 
this half century of progress ? We think there have been improve- 
ments which will more than pay us if we introduce them. 

Dictionaries and Charts. — Only a few of the schools have Dic- 
tionaries. We think every school should have lying upon the desk 
of the teacher for reference, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
In the primary departments, much of the weariness and restless- 
ness of the Children may be avoided, if the teachers will give 
more attention to ol^ect teaching. We believe much time and 
labor may be saved by this system of instruction, and are sorry 
to see the apparent reluctance with which some of our teachers 
introduce it. To its best success charts and pictures contribute. 

We recommend to the districts to provide Dictionaries for every 
department, and charts for primary schools. 

TermSy Vacations^ ike, — Since uniformity is desirable, and since 
a number of the schools have three terms already, we reconmiend 
that all the districts have three each year, a fall term, winter term 
and summer term, and that the schools commence in September 
and close as early as possible in July. This will give a vacation 
in August. As the school year closes in August, this arrangement 
makes it convenient for the district committees to sum up the expen- 
ses for the year, obtain in season their statistics, fill tneir blanks, 
and send them to the Visitor. It brings vacation also in the heat 
of the summer. Unless for the sake of relieving parents from the 
trouble of caring for their children, we do not believe it is of any 
advantage to keep them in the school room during the months of 
July and August. We have also noticed by some of the returns, 
that some of the districts hire by the calendar month, and two 
teachers have taught five and a half days for a week. If children 
study faithfully five days they ought not to study the sixth. They 
need one whole day for recreation. For the sake of uniformity and 
convenience, we recommend that five days be considered a week, 
and four weeks a montL 

Duties of District Committees, — We wish to call the attention 
of district committees to the fact that teachers are not entitled to 
their pay until they have filled, according to instructions, their 
registers. We need, we must have, more care and accuracy in our 
statistics. Also, that the statute requires district committees per- 
sonally to visit the schools. Only five of the eleven committee 
men, so far as our knowledge goes, have performed this duty. 
Also, to furnish the Visitor, on or before the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, a written report of their respective schools, covering the 
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time from September Ist to August 31 st. Several of these reports 
were behind time. Also, to notify the Visitor of the commence- 
ment and close of each term of school. Several of the committees 
have paid no attention to this law, and the Visitor has learned the 
time by accident in two or three instances. 

Sdection of Teachers, — We think too much care cannot be be- 
stowed upon the selection of teachers. Good teachers are indis- 
pensable to good schools. If every thins beside is in the best 
condition, if the teacher is poor, the school will be a failure. We 
have no hope of elevating our schools to the first rank, unless we 
employ teachers of the first talent. Low priced, second rate 
teachers cannot bring them up. A careful and rigid examination 
of the schools of teachers who make teaching a profession, — ^who 
have studied the science of teaching in our normal schools, or in 
some other way, — we think will show a superiority of excellence 
over the schools of those who do not make teachmg a business, 
except for the winter or when other business is dull, that will more 
than pay the difference in the expense. We regard this want of 
sufficient care in the selection of competent teachers as the chief 
cause of failure, so often painfully apparent in our district schools, 
and we confess that we nave no hope of remedy while district 
committees contract with the teachers. We bring no charge of 
unfaithfulness against these men, but we do say that the occupa- 
tions and qualifications of some of them have not fitted them to 
be proper judges. If we now add the facts that not unfrequently 
they have some friend whom they wish to employ, and that they 
were appointed by the district because it was believed they would 
hire at the very lowest stipend, the wonder is that they succeed as 
well as they do. What can a reasonable man expect from a 
teacher whose wages would not pay his board? 

We believe in hiring the best educators, and in keeping them in 
the same school from year to year by paying them reasonable 
wages, because we believe in the end tnese are the cheapest teach- 
ers. The best way to secure this end, that we have had any 
knowledge of, is for the town to create a Board of men whoSe busi- 
ness it shall be to contract with all the teachers, examine them, 
and appoint them to their several fields of labor. This would 
obviate the obiection sometimes brought against the working of 
the Free School Law, that some districts employ more expensive 
teachers than others. This would also relieve the difficulty of the 
examining committee, who frequently has a candidate presented 
for examination whom he would not think of hiring, but as the 
questions put are properly answered, he has no alternative but to 
approbate. 

The District System, — Some of the districts in town have but 
few children. We think much expense might be saved by an 
absorption of these smaller districts into the larger. The advan- 
tages which would accrue to the inhabitants of the small districts, 
in the opinion of the Visitor, would more than compensate them 
for the extra travel To our view, the districting of the town is 
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very unequal, and in some cases unfortunate. We submit to the 
wisdom and intelligence of the voters of the town, whether by 
redistricting, or what would be better in our judgment, by annull- 
ing all distnct lines, and by the establishment of schools where- 
ever the necessity and convenience of the inhabitants demand, 
superior advantages might not be enjoyed by all, at less expense 
and equal accommodation with the present system. The most 
perfect system that has conie under our observation has been 
where the town comprised but one district. 

Truancy and Absenteeism, — There has been but little trouble 
during the year with truants. Most have been constant and 
prompt in their attendance. A number of the schools have five or 
six scnolars who have been neither absent nor tardy during the term. 
And yet some of our schools have sufiered from n*equent absences, 
and in two schools, at least, some of the boys have played truant. 
We congratulate the town on the wise enactment, by our legisla- 
tors, of a stringent law, and hope it will be faithfully enforced. 
We doubt not the evil will be speedily remedied. 

There is no one thing that so completely destroys the interest 
and improvement of a scholar as frequent absence. Every absence 
is an injury to the school also. We wish to urge upon parents 
their duty to consider the injury both to the child and to the 
school, and never to allow an absence without the sternest necessity. 
There is another motive which should and will have weight. Your 
child draws from the fund, which you furnish your share in crea- 
ting, only for the number of days it attends school This principle 
of dividing a portion of the money by the aggregate attendance 
upon the schools, must, we think, lay the ax at the root of this tree 
of absenteeism, whose leaves have so long been blighting the fair- 
est fruits. 

Discipline. — ^It is a settled maxim with us that a school without 
discipline is worse than useless. It is a positive evil. Hence our 
instruction to the teacher is, " Govern your school." K it requires 
all his time, and to it he must sacrifice every thing beside, let it be 
so. His business is first to govern the school. Not a single in- 
stance of disobedience can be allowed. It would spread like con- 
tagious disease in a flock. The rules and regulations by which the 
schools are governed are fixed by the board of visitors. 

The statute reads thus : " The board of visitors shall prescribe 
rules and regulations for the management, studies, books, classifica- 
tion and discipline of the schools in the town." The parents, then, 
have no dictation over the school room, to say what their children 
shall study, in which department they shall go, in what seat they 
shall sit, to what rules they shall and to what they shall not 
submit, when they are to blame and when they are not. If the parent 
sends the child to school, that child must obey the rules of the 
school. The teacher is placed in the school to enforce those rules, 
and hence the child must obey the teacher. The parent can take 
the child from school, but if it comes, there is no alternative, it 
must submit to the authority of the teacher. With the eye of the 
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teacher upon the child, with the duty before the teacher's mind con- 
stantly to bring them into obedience to his prescribed rules, we 
think the teacher knows better than the parent when the child has 
disobeyed, and when he deserves the penalty of disobedience; hence 
all interference on the part of parents is out of place. The teacher 
should at any convenient and proper time consult with the parents 
in reference to their children, hear any extenuating circumstances 
as to their shortcomings, and receive any Iriendly advice, and 
give it candid consideration and due weight ; but when all is done, 
the rules of the school must be enforced, otherwise the whole school 
suffers. If the parent comes in to dictate to the teacher what shall 
be done, or intimates to the teacher before the school what is right 
and what is wrong in the case, or tells the child that it may do 
this or that in school, and if it cannot, to take its books and come 
home ; the parent has assumed the right to control where he has 
no business to meddle, and given an insult to the teacher which 
demands at least an apology. Observation has taught us that 
children who are well managed at home make no trouble in 
school. Children who are unmanageable, headstrong and insolent 
at home, and are encouraged in insubordination in school, are trials 
which are not to be borne ; and unless they can be brought, by 
reasonable correction and punishment, to suomit to the rules of the 
school, they must be sent home. We are sorry that there has been 
in two of the districts interference by parents in the management 
of the schools, and we wish to say here, kindly but firmly, we hope 
it will not be repeated, for it cannot be permitted. 

Singing, — Singing has been practiced in most of our schools 
more or less, with its usual happy effect. We bespeak for it en- 
couragement both from parents and teachers. We desire to 
have it introduced into all of our schools, and to have every child 
sing. We hope the day will come when the rudiments of music 
will be one of the branches of common school education. The 
influence of music upon the health, cheefulness and happiness of 
children is almost incalculable, for it soothes the cares, softens the 
sorrows, and calms the passions of mankind. 

JExaminations and Exhibitions, — Some of the schools have had 
one public examination, with the exhibitions of a piece read or 
spoken, and, now and then, a composition. We are decidedly in 
favor of such examinations. We hope every school will adopt the 
plan. Personally, we should be in favor of making it an invariable 
rule. The stimulus upon both teacher and pupil is needed, and if 
properly managed, healthful and happy. We believe manv an 
eminent statesman, public speaker and orator has kindled the name 
that has burned with such brilliancy in after years, upon the stage 
of the district school house, when he stood up before parents, 
fiiends and fellow schoolmates to repeat 

"You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage." 

These germs of intellectual greatness and brilliancy are now 
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folded quiescent in our school rooms. Buds they are, which only 
need opening, to shed their fragrance and beauty upon the worlo. 
And how can they be opened, except as we bring them to the light f 
Declamation, composition, and public reading, are severe tests of 
natural and acquired ability. We rejoice m their introduction 
into the school room, and hope we shall have specimens of each, 
from the more advanced schools, in our public examinations. We 
fiEivor the public examination, also, because it furnishes a special 
occasion for parents and friends to visit the schooL We regret 
that there is need of special occasion. We believe it is for the 
interest of the parents, of the teacher and the children, that pa- 
trons and friends should frequently spend an hour or two in the 
school room. 

We are happy to state that in some of the districts a large num- 
ber have called, but the practice is not universal We wish to call 
attention to this most important matter. Wq would that we had 
time and ability to present this matter so as to waken the people 
to an appreciation of its influence upon themselves and upon the 
schooL A few friendly visits to the school room would, in most 
cases, eradicate dissatisfaction and hush all complaint. 

In conclusion^ let us say, that next to our churches, our schools 
are of the most importance. On them more than upon any thing 
beside depends the permanency of our republican institutions. They 
are the hope of our country. In them is now the plastic clay in 
the hands of the potter, which we may fashion as we wilL Once 
fashioned, it may be broken, but never re-formed. What the influ- 
ence of the rising generation shall be, we must determine, what 
their destiny, our influence will decide. How responsible our 
work. 

Guilford. — H. B. Starr and J. R. Rossiter, Acting Visitors, 

Regular and IrregvJUxr Attendance, — Several of our schools 
have made commendable progress during the past year, and are 
deserving of special notice for punctuality and regular attendance. 
Their standing will compare favorably with other schools of their 
grade in this State. In one school of twenty-seven pupils, eight- 
een were not tardy once during a term of twenty weeks; five were 
tardy only once, two were tardy three times, and there were no 
absentees except for sickness. Other schools with the same advan- 
tages have fallen short of our expectations, owing to three, evik 
which will hinder the progress of any school: tardtne98, irreg- 
ular attendance and a growmg custom of leaving before the end 
of the session. A rule adopted by the Board of Visitors **re<juireB 
pupils who are absent or tardy to bring a written excuse signed 
by the parent or guardian;'* also that "no pupil shall be allowed 
to leave the school before its close, without a written request from 
the same, except in case of sickness." Many parents comply 
cheerfully with these requirements, while others wholly reftisa 
Upon examining the Registers, it was found that in one school four- 
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sevenths of the pupils were tardy three-fourths of the mornings 
in the summer term; and in another school, one-half were tardy 
half of the momiugs. 

Habtfobd. — ^Dr. E. K. Hunt, Acting Visitor. 

School Buildings. — ^The principal School Buildings and appur^ 
tenances are each in excellent condition, and may be regarded as 
models of their class. All are abundantly lighted, warmed and 
ventilated after the most approved and effective methods, have 
spacious school apartments, and all the means and appliances 
wherewith to maintain the health and comfort of teachers and chil- 
dren, and secure the greatest advancement in study. 

The North West District School House and surroundings have 
long been a opprobrium to its resident population. The school 
house, which has been the property of the city for nearly two years, 
is a shabby and almost worthless structure, and by a recent change 
in the avenue is literally within two feet of the curbing of tne 
road-way, and consequently in the midst of the dust, mud and 
noise of this throughlare, and hence less suited for school purposes 
than ever before. Fifty-five children belonging in this district 
drew money from the School Fund within the last six months, 
while its wealthy tax payers are living contentedly, year after 
year, with scarcely an apology for a school house to save their 
children from ignorance and the risks of returning barbarism. 
We know that there is a deep feeling of discontent prevailing in 
the district, and are quite certain that the present state of things 
will not long be permitted to continue. 

The Washington Street School House is not by any means in 
as good condition as it should be, nor is it large enough to accom- 
modate the children of the district. It has no play ground worthy 
the name, and stands but a few feet removed from the mud and 
dust of a noisy thoroughfare. Both its site, and the building itself, 
might easily be changed for those £ar better adapted to the pur^ 
poses of the district. As will appear from the foregoing, the con- 
trast between our principal or city schools, as compared with the 
remaining or suburban schools is painfully apparent; nor does it 
arise from a want of pecuniary means, or oi a proper apprecia- 
tion of the value and importance of education on the part of 
many of the people resident in the latter. The causes for the ex- 
isting state of things are multiform, but it behooves every tax 
payer in these distncts, who has a child to train up and educate, 
to unite with his neighbors, and speedily change for the better the 
present condition of their schools. 

Teachers. — The corps of teachers, numbering one hundred and 
seven in all, are, as a body, intelligent, practiced and skillftil in 
imparting instruction, and eminently faithful in the discharge of 
their chosen duty. The qualifications of many of them appear to 
this Board to be of a very high order; indeed, to be aU that can 
be expected or desired; and our citizens may well be congratula- 
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ted on having a body at once so capable and faithfol,' to whom 
they may confide the education, and, in no small degree, the mor- 
als and manners of their children. In all the fundamental branches 
of knowledge our children are very thoroughly taught, and their 
intellects trained and disciplined in conformity with nature's laws; 
thus fitting them, when leaving our public schools, to enter most 
advantageously upon the active duties of life, or upon a broader 
and more extended course of study. 

Training Teachers, — The importance attaching to the employ- 
ment of teachers possessing qualifications to train and inst^nict the 
younger of our regular teachers in the art of teaching has been 
recognized and admitted by this Board, and for the last year one 
of this class has been in the employment of the Brown SchooL 
The result of the experiment has been such as to encourage a 
continuance of it in tnis school 

Music, — Singing has long been practiced in our schools, both as 
a recreation and a relief from more engrossing studies ; occupying 
a few minutes several times each day. Prolonged observation at 
home, and the experience of most of the principal ^^chools of the 
country, have satisfied the Board that music should be taught as a 
science, and that this may be done, without infringing essentially 
upon time properly devoted to other, and perhaps more important 
subjects, while the pupils will derive from it both in the way of 
relaxation and in culture of voice, all the advantages which have 
heretofore attended the exercise. By its systematic study in con- 
formity with the principles of the science, the child learns the 
value of the notes, and to read music as he does the ordinary lan- 
guage of books ; and so desirable an accomplishment does it 
seem to be, and under suitable instruction so readily acquired, that 
the Board has directed it to be introduced, and taught as above 
indicated, in the 'public schools. 

Drawing and Penmanship, — Penmanship, as is well known, has 
long been taught in several of our schools by professed teachers 
of the art, and for some years past instruction has been given in 
drawing by an accomplished teacher, and is meeting with much 
favor and succsss. 

The German Language, — On application of the Committee of 
the German School, situated in the Centre District, earnestly sec- 
onded by the German population generally, this school was trans- 
ferred to the care and control of the Board of Visitors, became 
indeed a public school, was accepted, and placed at the Brown 
School, under the immediate charge of an instructor capable of 
teaching both the German and English tongues. The department 
is designed to teach German children the English language, by 
connecting its study with the ordinary school course, without pei^ 
mitting them to forget, but on the contrary to improve their 
knowledge of their mother tongue. By this means, it is expected 
that they will become proficients in both languages, while pursu- 
ing the ordinary studies of the school. 

The same department is open to native children, quite a number 
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of whom are availing themselves of its privileges. It was opened 
at the commencement of the Summer term, and its practical work- 
ing has thus far been satisfaciory. 

Public \Examination8. — The Board having long felt that the 
parents and friends of the pupils in the several districts should be 
favored with occasional special opportunities for visiting the 
schools, and for learning the course of study as pursued and taught, 
and believing also that it would be especially serviceable in many 
ways, both to teachers and scholars, have appointed public exami- 
nations for all the schools, one of them to take place at the close of 
the Fall, and the second at that of the Winter term. It is not ex- 
pected or desired by the Board that much extra labor should be 
expended nor any time wasted in preparing for an exhibition, but 
rather that a fair examination of the children on the several sub- 
jects taught during the previous term should show their general 
progress atid attainments. 

School Libraries, — By a Law of the State, the several district 
schools are authorized and encouraged to provide themselves with 
libraries. Most of the districts in this town have availed themselves 
of the privileges it offers, and now possess the foundations of libra- 
ries, which, in time, by proper efforts and care, may become of consid- 
erable value. It should be remembered that the law makes it the 
duty of Boards of School Visitors to establish suitable rules and 
regulations for their care and management, and also to approve of 
such books, maps, etc., as it may be the wish of Committees from 
time to time to purchase for the use of schools. 

It is the practice of the Board of Visitors of this town to rec- 
ommend and approve of the introduction of books of reference 
chiefly ; also of such other articles as will best elucidate and ex- 
plain the subjects taught, and furnish more extended information 
than the text-books in use afford. The following Table exhibits 
the number of volumes contained in the several district libraries, 
the additions made during the last year, and the amount of money 
expended during the same period by each. 

TviBti^nta ^**1® ^°* *>' Additions of Money Expend- 

*"■'"*''" Volumes. Cxirrent Year, ed Current year. 

1. Brown School, 100 60 $260.00 

2. North " 270 36 78.00 

3. South " - 182 63 368.72 

4. West Middle School, 616 6 126.59 

5. Arsenal " 60 67 266.00 

6. Washington St. " 226 2.00 

7. South West " 1 

8. North East " 66 

9. North West " 

10. Gravel Hill, " 

Totals, 1,608 211 1,089.31 

High School, 1,000 46 86.00 

Totals for all Schools, 2,608 266 $1,1 74.31 
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Several of the schools have valuable sets of Geographical and 
Historical Wall Maps, also Globes, etc. The value of the libra- 
ries is not to be estimated by the number of volumes they con- 
tain ; some containing quite a miscellaneous collection of sm^ll 
books, having little intrinsic or pecuniary value, while others 
possess very valuable works, every way admirably adapted to 
their poipose. 

Truancy and Vagrancy. — It is well known that in the cities, 
and many of the larger towns in the State, a considerable and in- 
creasing class of children are growing up, niany of whom the ad- 
vantages of our free schools i&il to reach. This fact, with its 
baleM consequences, led to the serious consideration of the subject 
by many thoughtful and benevolent people, who conmiiserated the 
condition of the children of want and wretchedness, who constitute 
the greater portion of the class in question. Among other fruits 
of this study was the passage of an act by the last Legislature en- 
titled ^'An Act to arrest and punish truants from school;" its 
principal purpose being to bring into the schools and under their 
restraining and wholesome influences, by compulsion, if necessary, 
children, who from any cause are habitually found wandering 
about, and without useful occupation, during the usual school hours. 
It is hoped and expected by the friends of the law that the wise 
and judicious exercise of authority, on the part of those empowered 
to enforce its provisions, will result in bringing into our sch^ls 
and reforming many who are now, or may otherwise soon be, on the 
high road to ruin, and will save them to their friends and society. 

Jhe High School, — This school has been conducted during the 
past much as in former years, and with like efficiency and success. 
The character of the instruction is such as to leave Uttle to be de- 
sired ; every study being pursued with thoroughness and in a man- 
ner best calculated to call forth and discipline the mental fsusulties. 
The daily recitations exhibit careful preparation as a rule, and are 
so conducted as to secure a just appreciation and knowledge of the 
several subjects taught, and are made by many in a manner to do 
great credit both to teachers and pupils. 

This Board are not disposed to criticise the course of study as 
such, nor the method of instruction pursued, yet they cannot refrain 
from the inquiry, notwithstanding the success which attends the 
existing plan of study and instruction, whether, after all, the 
course is not too broad and extended to suit the capacities of the 
general average of pupils ; requiring too protracted and close at- 
tention to study, and leaving too little time for indispensable out- 
door exercise and relaxation* Some, and we fear not a few, of the 
pupils are obliged to study night after night until nine and even ten 
o'clock, and to commence the following morning as soon as an 
early breakfast can be hastily eaten, upon the lessons of the day, 
scarcely knowing anv rest until the week closes and Saturday and 
Sunday leave a brier season of repose. Disturbed and unrefreshr 
ing sleep soon waits upon days and evenings thus spent, and pale 
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cheeks, sonken eyes and impaired appetites follow, to cause a still 
more serious reaction upon an already excited and weakened brain, 
and requiring redoubled efforts to complete the daily task. This 
process in many cases goes on, the bram and nervous system suf- 
fering more and more, while all the other attendant inconveniences 
are becoming aggravated, until at length vacation comes, to save 
the over-taxed energies from absolute exhaustion, and gives tired 
nature a chance for repose, by means of which, after a time, the 
stren^h is usually renewed, and the pupil again undertakes a like 
exhausting struggle. 

But besides, during all this period, the body is in a condition of 
active growth, or ought to be, and every organ in a state of de- 
velopment, and the risk of partial or complete arrest, or of a want 
of balance or due proportion in the performance of this great work, 
under the circumstances supposed, is imminent. The grave conse- 
quences, of various kinds, that may, indeed, can scarcely fail to 
result from imperfect development of important organs or parts, 
will at once suggest themselves to every intelligent mind, and it 
will be admitted that no degree of mental growth for the time, nor 
any amount of possible acquirement, can compensate therefor. In 
such cases, moreover, the actual acquirement is usually small ; the 
memory retaining little of what is entrusted to it, and the powers 
of the mind, wearied and overtaxed, are rather impaired than 
strengthened and improved. 

In cases like those supposed, the whole course of study becomes 
simply a process of cramming, the mind being compelled to take in 
or receive a certain amount da?ly, while no opportunity for sound 
and healthy digestion is permitted. The value of instruction thus 
acquired it is not worth while to attempt to estimate. 

A certain unhealthy pressure existing in the High School, is 
necessarily felt, and in like degree, in the Grammar Schools, and 
especially, perhaps, in the class of children preparing for admission 
to the former; the goal often, if not generally, of their highest am- 
bition. And here the same physical and mental infirmities are 
found to attend and follow inordinate mental effort and confine- 
ment that have been noticed as prevailing more or less at the High 
School 

Without attempting to develop this subject, involving such 
weighty consequences, the Board willingly admit the many diffi- 
culties that beset the pathway of reform. Public sentiment, to a 
certain degree unreflecting and uninformed, probably demands all 
that the curriculum purposes ; teachers naturally desire to conform 
to this unreasonable expectation, so that any attempt to modify or 
shorten it is met with a degree of opposition which it is useless to 
attempt to resist. 

Besides, it will be claimed, doubtless, as a result of actual ex- 
perience, that the course involves no more mental strain than the 
general average of miilds can safely and successftilly bear. Kthig 
were true, the Board could consistentlv offer no serious objection, 
as the course of study must of necessity be suited to the average 
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oapacitieg of the pupils, and not to either extreme. Bat this is the 
point we submit, believing that many parents have at one time or 
another been comjpelled to witness the wearing and exhausting la- 
bors of their children, which they had not the power to arrest or 
even to lessen, and for long years afterward to note the ill effects 
that have followed in their train. 

We ourselves are of the opinion that if the existing standard of 
study was fully maintained in all our schools, and the course short- 
ened to a certain extent, so that time might be allowed to cllasses 
of scholars, younger and older, for suitable and abundant relaxa- 
tion daily, and an opportunity given for the mind fully to possess 
itself of the various subjects taught, all the parties in interest 
would be greatly benefitted thereby. 

This is a fast age ; and the tendencies are all towards over effort, 
from childhood and youth upward, bringing too offcen direful con- 
sequences in their train. 

The Board submit this most important subject without ^rther 
remark to the consideration of parents, teachers, indeed to all 
friends of the rising generation, in the hope that a healthful public 
sentiment will ultimately permit judicious modifications m the 
course of study pursued in our schools, and that the bodies, the 
physical men and women, shall be duly considered in every system 
of education. 

The new structure, now about completed, which is to take 
the place of the present High School builmng, a pretty full descrip- 
tion of which was given in the last annual report of this Board, has 
already, from its commanding position, size and architectural pro- 
portions, as well as its contemplated use, become alike an honor 
and ornament to our City, and promises to supply every required 
want of the school. It will amply accommodate tour hundred pu- 
pils, and be opened for occupancy at the commencement of the win- 
ter term. [January, 1870.] 

KiLLiNGLY. — ^Rev. W. N. Ackley and C. B. Tillinghast, Acting 
School Visitors. 

Official Visitation, — ^The system of requiring the same Acting 
Visitors to visit and report all of the schools m the town recom- 
mends itself to our attention as having many decided advantages 
over the old method of dividing the town into three or four dis- 
trictSy each under the charge of one member of the board. A far 
better idea of the comparative and general status of the schools is 
obtained, and a morQ accurate report of their condition and pro- 
gress secured ; also the visitors, by this method gain an accurate 
knowledge of the several schools, their wants and necessitieB, and 
are thus better enabled to form a more correct judgement as to the 
character of the teachers required, etc. In examining teachers, it 
i» often needful to know accurately the requirements of the district 
in which they are expected to serve. By this method, alao, the 
schools in the whole town are brought under a single method, so 
far as the advice and codperation of the visitors is concerned. 
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Teachers, — ^The greatest hindrance to the progress of our schools 
is the employment of teachers who possess neither the necessary 
literary qoalincationB nor the tact for the position. A large propor- 
tion of our schools are taught by young, mexperienced persons, who 
engage as teachers for a term or two, not from any love for the 
profession, nor any just appreciation of its duties and responsibilir 
ties, but as a stepping stone to some more congenial employment. 
Some of them are lamentably deficient in the elementary knowl- 
edge of the subjects which they are called upon to teach, and the 
philosophy of teaching has never entered their dreams. In too 
many of our schools a dull, monitorial monotony pervades the 
whole routine of study, classes are called, the printed questions are 
mechanically asked from the text book, and the answers returned^ 
it may be, with punctillious accuracy, as they are printed in the 
book, while no enquiry is made whether the ihost simple statement 
of facts is at all understood. In such schools, little is learned, less 
remembered, and next to nothing understood. We repeat, the 
greatest obstacle to educational advancement is the scarcity of 
competent, devoted, professional teachers. The Board of School 
Visitors have felt throughout the year that the grade of scholar- 
ship upon which they have approbated several teachers was below 
that which is contemplated by the common school laws of the State, 
and consequently that they were allowing the public moneys to 
be expended unjustly. And they feel it to be their duty as public 
officers to insist upon a higher grade of scholarship the coming 
year. If incompetent persons persist in presenting themselves for 
examination, they must bear in mind that the duty of a public offi* 
cer is justice to all, and not favor for individuals. K district com- 
mittees would take the trouble to consult with the Acting Visitors 
before engaging teachers, they would often find it much to their 
advantage, and besides olltimes save all concerned some unpleasant 
embarrassment. 

Text Books^ — ^At the first meeting of the Board, a list of text 
books was perfected, and measures taken to insure perfect uni- 
formity in their use throughout the town. Printed lists were fur- 
nished each teacher, and it was made his duty to enforce their use 
in the school under his charge. With one or two exceptions, the 
teachers cordially aided this much needed reform, and we can 
report to-day that all of the schools have conformed to this list. 
We regard this as a most important step in the right direction, 
and trust that in the future, when it is deemed advisable to make a 
change in the text-books, prompt uniformity will be enforced. 
The result will be of untold advantage to the pupils, and a matter 
of financial economy for the parent. 

Ptimofry SchooU, — The teachers of our primary schools deserve 
special mention for their patient and watchtul care of the little ones 
entrusted to their charge. As a whole, the primary schools of the 
town during the past year have been remarkably successful, and 
we congratidate the friends of education in the town upon the pros- 
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perity of these nurseries of tlie future men and women of the Be' 
pubhc. 

The New School Lcm prorides for a longer term of school than 
heretofore, the sum total of expense to be paid by a tax on the 
property of the town or district, and the money is to be distributed 
hereafter upon the aggregate attendance in days, instead of being 
apportioned upon the enumeration and average attendance. This 
method of distribution presents a strong inducement to all to en- 
courage as many scholars as possible to attend regularly as long 
sessions of school as the district can maintain, as every day of a 
scholar's actual attendance at school increases the amount of public 
ftmds the district will receive. The operation of this law will also 
require the greatest accuracy in keeping the district Registers, for 
if they are erroneous in any particular, the district may suffer 
loss. 

Music. — ^It is affirmed, as a curious fact, that the natural scale of 
musical sounds can only produce good and kindly feelings, and 
that this scale must be reversed if you would call forth sentiments 
of a degraded or vicious character. A more general introduction 
of music into our common schools would be a most pleasurable as- 
sistance to the teacher, and would gradually supplant all harsh 
discipline. 

In conclusion, let everything be done in our common schools to 
inculcate a love for the Good, the Beautiful and the True. Let 
the school room be beautiful for situation and construction; let the 
choice picture adorn its walls ; let the vase of flowers stand upon 
the teacher's desk ; let festoons of forest leaves do honor to the 
public day; and let the enforcement of the Golden Rule in all the 
relations of school life, and its illustration by the teacher's example, 
become the perfect law of the school room and the play ground. 
And soon we may hope to see our school rooms filled with indus- 
trious pupils, under the care of well trained teachers, learning les- 
sons not only from the text books, but also of Christianity, of 
humanity and of patriotism, lessons which may teach them reve- 
rence for God, charity for their fellows, and devotion to their 
native land and its government. 

Lebanon. — ^Rev. O. D. Hine, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

The schools of this town have somewhat improved during the 
last year, as compared with former years. A larger proportion of 
experienced and well qualified teachers have been employed, and 
the favorable result naturally to be expected has been witnessed. 
In four districts the same teachers have remained through the 
year, and in several other districts the teachers employed this 
year had taught in former years. ' 

School Legislation. — ^The changes in the school law last year, 
[1868,] — ^while they were radical and very important, being addi- 
tions to and interpolations in the then existing law, — ^were not al- 
together clear and explicit, and the design of the law, as amended, 
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was misunderstood among us, as in many other towns. The 
changes of the present year [1869,] make the meaning of the law 
entirely plain, and it cannot well be mistaken. The true mean- 
ing and spirit of the law is that each town shall appropriate 
money sufficient to make its schools what they ought to be. And 
this mode of sustaining them is by far the easiest and most eco- 
nomical If, in addition to the town tax for schools, which can be 
assessed and collected with other town taxes, each district is re- 
quired to assess and collect a tax for school purposes, the expense 
being some $16 to a district, in this town of 16 districts, would 
amount to $240. But in addition to this needless expense, the lay- 
ing of a tax on a district tends to create ill feeling, and makes the 
burden more consciously felt. The support of the schools of each 
town by a tax on its property tends to make the schools regarded 
according to their real character, as a great public interest. The 
people generally, therefore, who support the schools, should give 
them their earnest attention, and see that the pioney which they 
appropriate for this object accomplishes its true purpose. They 
have a right to insist that the Board of School Visitors shkll be 
wise and energetic in the discharge of their duties, that the teach- 
ers shall be thoroughly qualified, and the schools skillfully and 
successfully conducted. 

Visiting by Patrons of the Schools. — ^Patrons of the schools, and 
others, need occasionally to visit them and to manifest an intelligent, 
kindly interest in them. Teachers and scholars will thus be stimu- 
lated and encouraged ; teachers will have their sense of responsi- 
bility greatly quickened, will be likely to act more vigorously and 
wisely, and will come under a variety of motives to the highest effort. 
Misunderstandings as to what is done, or should be done in the 
schools will be prevented, and harmony promoted. Teachers will 
receive hints and suggestions, as well as impulses, which will great- 
ly aid theuL There has been improvement among us in this par- 
ticular, so far as concerns interest in attendance upon the closing 
examinations of the schools, and it is hoped that by special efforts 
of the Visitors this improvement will go on. They are glad to re- 
port favorably in regard to a larger number of schools than usual 

Teachers, — The Visitors would urge discernment in selecting 
teachers for the coining year. If practicable, obtain for each dis- 
trict a teacher that will remain through the year. Avoid those 
candidates who are anxious to escape a thorough examination as 
to their qualifications. In a very few instances, when candidates 
have brought high recommendations from the school officers of 
other towns, parents have interceded and pleaded " embarrass- 
ment " as the cause of a poor examination, and committees have 
pleaded that all the scholars were small, and the persons they 
presented were undoubtedly able to teach them, the Board of Vis- 
itors have approved of candidates of whose qualifications they had 
some doubt. They judge that with the provision that is now 
made for our schools, and the amount of public attention and in- 
terest which is given them, they will be expected to demand of 
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candidates unquestionable qualifications ; and tbat they will be 
justified in taking a very high position in this respect. They be- 
lieve there are within the town a sufficient number of competent 
teachers to supply all its schools, and they urge that the best be 
selected, and that all co5perate to make our schools as attractive 
and efficient as their great importance and the hoiior of the town 
demand they should be. 

LiTCHFiBLD. Dr. J. G. Beckwith, Acting Visitor. 

77ie present school law does not meet the full approbation of 
the public. One obvious effect will be to shorten tne tentis of 
our schools. The average length of terms has been 8^ months* 
for a series of years. From the action of districts in this town, 
they intend,— -or many of them, — t© limit the terms to 7^ months. 
By reference to the Connecticut statutes of 1787, it will be found 
that towns or societies having 70 families were reqnired to keep 
public schools 11 months of each year. 

" notation in Office,'*^ — ^The custom of appointing district com- 
mittees on the pnnciple of " rotation in office " makes great trouble 
for school visitors, who are cfbliged to visit the schools for the 
purpose of correcting returns. The school Visitor of this town 
has often traveled long distances for this purpose. Some other 
mode should be devised to ensure a more satisfactory discharge of 
this duty. In some towns the returns may be corrected very con- 
veniently, but in a town like this, with 20 districts remote from 
each other, this correction imposes upon the Visitor much labor 
which is mostly gratuitous. 

Improvements, — Our schools are steadily improving. A better 
spirit prevails in relation to their importance and benefits. With- 

* The Reports of the same School Visitor show the average length of the public 
schools of Litchfield for the last Uodve yecura to have been as follows : 

Winter, weeks. Summer, weeks. Both. 

15 55 1-3 

18 2-3 83 1>6 

18 7-9 34 1-36 

18 4-5 33 9-10 

VI 1-4 32 7-20 

18 34 

18 34 

18 35 

13 2-5 29 1-5 

15 1-10 30 7-20 
Days. 

74 10-19 143 18-19 

77 19-20 153 19-20 

Average length for the whole period, redconing the last two 

years at 5 days to the week, . . . . 32 7-12 weeks. 

Lengfth the past year, .^ . . . , 30 4-5 " 

Less than the average of twelve years, . . .1 47-60 " 

Increase over the year previous, .... 2 " 

Increase over the 2d year previous, .... 9-20 «* 

Increase over the 3d year preyious, . . . . 1 3-6 ** 
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in the last 12 years, 12 school houses, in this town have either 
been built anew, or substantially rebuilt. They are usually paint- 
ed white, and made to conform, in some degree, to the taste which 
is displayed in residences of recent construction. But as a whole, 
the surroundings are not duly attended to. The larger enclosure, 
with walks and trees rendering it more attractive, has not yet 
been provided. Too many of our school houses look like houses 
of correction on a small scale. 

Lymb. Rev. W. A, Hyde, Acting Visitor, 

Good Teachers needed. — We feel lamentably the want of teach- 
ers who know how to instrticL There is no lack of those who can 
hear recitations, but they are sadly deficient in explanations and 
illustrations. Some teachers do all this tolerably well, while oth- 
ers do nothing of this kind. We want Normal tea^cherSy who are 
taught how to teach others. We ought now to have a better class 
of teachers, as we have increased means of supporting them. The 
new law in regard to raising funds will prove a blessing to us, and 
work like a charm, if we make the best use of it. If it does not 
prove advantageous, it will be our own fault. But we want teach- 
ers worth the increase oj^ pay. It will avail nothing to pay more 
for incompetent teachers. Good school houses, good teachers, 
good attendance and good pay will work wondei*s. 

Liberality, — One district in this town, which received but Si 30 
in all from the School Fund, Town Deposit Fund and Town Tax, 
raised in addition over $400 by subscription. Some individuals 
paid more than all that the district received from the Sch«)ol Fund, 
A very superior teacher was employed at $76 a month and board. 
Their school was of course the best in the town ; indeed, in all my 
26 years experience as school visitor, I do not remember to have 
8een a better school. 

Madison. EL B. Wilcox, Acting Visitor. 

If instead of giving to each school district $60, it had been $100, 
the division would have been more equal. Last year we gave to 
each district $120 before making a final division, which gave the 
districts of this town nearly what they should receive. 

Manchester. D. S. Calhoun, Dr. O. B. Taylor and G. M. Spen- 
cer, School Visitors. 

Comparative Condition and Progress. — It would be most grat- 
ifying to the Visitors to be able to announce a great and decided 
improvement in the Schools of the town, their advancement to a 
much higher position, and new and brighter prospects of their fu- 
ture condition. But this is impossible. Indeed, it could not have 
been expected in view of the fact that during the last three years 
there has been no radical change in their management, no element 
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of improvement introduced, and no new agency applied in their 
conduct. The same kind of care and effort has been bestowed 
upon them as formerly, in about the same way, and with about the 
same general results. The Act of 1866, authorizing towns to or- 
ganize union districts, and to place all the schools of a town under 
the control of a general board, and upon a general system of man- 
agement, seemed to the Visitors to afford a long coveted opportu- 
nity for the immediate and rapid improvement of the schools, by 
the introduction of new modes of effort in their behalf, and by the 
removal of many evils and hindrances which always have existed, 
and always must exist under the present imperfect district system. 
But the town, at the annual meeting in 1866, acting, as it ap- 
peared, without a clear apprehension of the design of the Act, or 
its probable effects, refused, by a very decided expression, to take 
advantage of its provisions. Other towns of the State have acted 
more wisely, and by the establishment of union districts, have 
greatly improved the condition of their schools, and secured a 
much more intelligent and economical administration of all mat- 
ters pertaining to them. It is hoped that further reflection, and 
a knowledge of the good results obtained in other towns, will 
induce our own citizens to reconsider their action, and to consent 
to give to their own children the benefits of the measure which 
has proved so successful in other places. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that the schools are in a worse 
condition than in 1866. Speaking generally, we can say that 
there has been improvement to some extent. In a few districts 
there has been more : in no district all that should have been at- 
tained during so long a period. 

School Houses^ IMraries and ApparcUwt. — No new school house 
has been erected since 1866. The school house of the fourth dis- 
trict has been thoroughly repaired, and that of the fiilh district 
somewhat improved. Much remains to be done in the enlarge- 
ment and proper fitting of the school rooms in some of the dis- 
tricts, and especially in the ninth. The school house of the latter 
district is totally inadequate for the accommodation of the largely 
increased and increasing number of pupils. In its best estate it 
was not a perfect specimen of school architecture, and it is now the 
most imperfect and insufficient in the town. The district will 
doubtless act soon and liberally in the matter of enlarging their 
present school building, or of erecting a new one. 

No new district libraries have been established since the last re- 
port, and no important additions have been made to those already 
m existence. No new school apparatus has been procured to sup- 

§ly the place of the former sets, now entirely ruined and mostly 
estroyed. Most, if not all the schools need new outline maps and 
charts, and as it is often difficult to induce the Committees to pur- 
" chase them, either from economical reasons, or because their value 
is not appreciated, it is recommended that the School Visitors have 
authority given them to procure, at the expense of the town, such 
Maps, Charts, and Books of reference as may be needed in the dif- 
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ferent schools. The cost will be small, and a more judicious and 
uniform selection is likely to be made by the School Visitors than 
by the several district committees. 

Attendance, — In our report of 1866 we called the attention of the 
town to the important matter of the non-attendance of a large por- 
tion of the children of the town in the common schools. The evil 
thus alluded to still exists undiminished, and for the year past only 
about three-fourths of the enumei'ated children have attended the 
schools. As only a very small fraction of these have been con- 
nected with private schools, we may confidently state that at least 
one hundred and fifty of the children of this town, between the 
ages of four and sixteen years, are sufi^ered to grow up in igno- 
rance, and in many cases in idleness and vice. The Statute of 
1865 required towns to make and enforce, under suitable penal- 
ties, rules concerning habitual truants, and children who jgrow up 
without lawful business, and without attending school. The law 
has long existed forbidding owners and agents of manufactories 
from employing any child under fifteen years of age, who has not 
attended school three months, at least, of the year preceding ; and 
at the last session of the legislature, " An Act to arrest and pun- 
ish truants from school" was passed, which authorizes the arrest, 
by lawful authority, of all minors between six and seventeen years 
of age, habitually wandering or loitering about the streets, and 
their commitment to some institution of correction, or to the State 
Reform School. These, and other kindred acts, make it not only 
possible but easy to remedy this most serious and alarming evil, if 
the law is enforced by those whose duty it is to do so, and the en- 
forcement of it is approved by public sentiment. 

It is recommended to the districts to make the summer term a 
short one, ending on or before August 31, and then if necessary, to 
make the winter term commence by the middle of September or 
first of October, and of two sessions, with a vacation between, oc- 
curring the latter part of December, and extending through the 
holidays. 

I^ree School Lavo, — Among several legislative acts relating to 
education, and passed within the last three years, some of which 
have been alluded to, the Free School Law stands preeminent, as 
well for the enlighened and liberal sentiment which characterized 
its enactment, as for the salutary results which must flow from it. 
The law was first passed in 1868, and was greatly improved by 
amendment \i^ the last General Assembly. It makes it the duty 
of each town to appropriate, every year, a sum of money sufficient 
to support all its common schools K)r the period of at least thirty 
weeks in such year ; establishes the rule for its distribution among 
the districts according to the aggregate attendance of scholars, 
abolishes rate bills and tuition-fees, and contains other excellent 
provisions of less importance. We congratulate the citizens of 
this town on the passage of this important, wise and beneficent act ; 
on the final adoption by the State, however tardily, of the princi- 
ple that hereafter instruction in the common schools is to be abso- 
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lately free, that no pecuniary qualification in a parent is neces- 
sary to enable his children to enjoy every educational advantage 
which those schools can furnish, and that the law, instead of dis- 
couraging regularity of attendance, encourages and rewards it, 
and casts upon the property of the State the just burden of educa- 
ting the children or the State. Thelaw has wrought a great and 
needed refonn, its drift is all in the right direction, and its good 
effect will not only be marked and immediate, but general and last- 
ing, and felt to an extent not now anticipated by many. 

Mansfield. Rev, A. A. Robinson, Acting Visitor. 

It should be the aim of the districts to secure teachers who are 
not only well qualified to teach, but those whose moral tone and 
gentlemanly or ladylike bearing shall be good models for our chil- 
dren. In this respect, much responsibility rests upon the district 
committees. The Visitors, in examining teachers, have very little 
discretion beyond mere literary matters, while the district commit- 
tee has the opportunity of taking into account the general culture, 
deportment and amiability of a candidate before proposing to em- 
ploy him, and he should not fail to use this discretionary power. 

We expend considerable sums for schools. Our teachers cannot 
succeed without scholars. Parents who tax themselves to provide 
the means of education for their children should give them the op- 
portunity of securing the good their money buys. The returns 
show a sad neglect of attendance in some of the districts. 

Meriden. Rev. J. H. Farnsworth, Acting Visitor. 

New School Souses, — The new school house in the Centre Dis- 
trict was erected during the year at a cost of about 126,000, and 
was opened about the 1st of September, 1869. It stands upon a 
sightly location, is built of brick, heated by furnaces, furnished 
with the most approved modern school furniture, and is in every 
way a credit to the district and an ornament to the town. — ^The 
new school in the Hanover District was completed just in sea- 
son for the commencement of the summer term of 1869, at an ex- 
pense of $11,500. It is constructed of wood, and contains four 
rooms, superior in some respects to any other in the town. It is 
provided with modern furmture, is heated by a furnace, and pleas- 
antly located with ample play grounds around it. — ^About the 
middle of last winter, (1868-9,) the West District threw open the 
doors of a new and pleasant school house, erected at cost of $6,079. 
It contains two rooms, supplied with modern furniture, and heated 
by a furnace. The grounds are ample and convenient. — ^The win- 
ter term in the North East District opened in a neat little house, 
well supplied with the necessary furmture, and erected in a pleas- 
ant location, at an expense of $1,500. — In the Railroad District 
$3,800 were expended in adding a new story to the school house, 
and in other necessary improvements; while the Farms District 
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expended 1866 in necessary enlargement and repairs. As a whole, 
the school buildings of the town are pleasalit and commodious, 
and creditable to the people. Special efforts have been made, also, 
to employ good teachers and to hold teachers' meetings ; and there 
has been faithful hard work on the the part of school officials, 
teachers and pupils. Great progress has been made in learning 
how to work. 

MiDDLBTOWN. — (City District,) Dr. G. W. Burke, Secretary of 
Board of Education. 

Teachers. — Where teachers are acceptable, we deem it of great 
importance to the welfare of the schools to retain their services as 
long as possible.. They become acquainted with the peculiarities 
and progress of their pupils, understand the plans of the Principal, 
and the general routine of the schoc^ls, and ai*e of more value than 
those who need to be newly trained in the service. Care should 
be taken to select those who are competent, and the compensation 
should then be such as to secure their continuance. A low rate 
of salary will generally command only inferior talent, to which 
will soon be added the evil of frequent changes, interfering se- 
riously with the progress of the school. In this selection, personal 
acquaintance for a long period is a valuable aid. It is thus that 
in this district teachers have sometimes been selected from the 
graduating class of the High School, and in no case that we can 
remember has such a choice been regretted. Others have done 
equally well, but all not uniformly so. 

A previous careful examination by the proper committee is an- 
other important step in this selection, and during the past year 
the Board have made new and suitable arrangements for the thor- 
ough performance of this part of their duty. Finally, a faithful 
and persevering oversight by an Acting School Visitor, whose 
abilities qualify him to observe with a just criticism the excellen- 
cies and defects of their labors in the school room, and by whose 
reports the Board are enabled fo act with an enlightened judg- 
ment in regulating the position and compensation to which the 
teachers are severally entitled, seems, with the other duties above 
specified, to comprehend the most that the Board can do in this 
matter. 

Attendance.- — Since the organization of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, continued efforts have been made by them to improve the 
ratio of attendance in all the public schools. To this end the aid 
of the Legislature was sought — the ^•ate bill was abolished, and 
the division of a large portion of the public money was based 
upon the average attendance instead of the enumeration of the pu- 
pils. The purpose and tendency of the law were good, and un- 
doubtedly led to a more diligent attendance, but unexpected 
difficulties arose ; the money was not distributed according to the 
cost of the schools, the length of time during which different 
Bcbook were kept varied so much that often the district that ex- 
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pended the most money and kept its school the longest time, re- 
ceived a less amount of public money than one whose average 
attendance for a less time was greater. To meet this objection, 
the last Legislature took away all discretionary power in the di- 
vision, and made the amount received by a district contingent on 
the aggregate number of days attendance, instead of the aver- 
age as before. This creates emulation and offers the greatest in- 
ducements to parents as well as district committees to secure the 
constant attendance of all entitled to school privileges, so that the 
advantages afforded by the expenditure of this money may be im- 
proved to the utmost. 

Rev. Dr. E. P. Barrows, Acting Visitor. 

Irregularity of attendance is a serious evil in all the schools, 
and one for the removal of which the earnest codperation of the 
parents is indispensable. They ought to understand that absence 
rrom the school room a certain portion of the time, say one day in 
four, is to the pupil himself the loss, not of one fourth of the course 
of instruction, but of much more. It educates him, moreover, to 
habits of irrrgularity instead of punctuality, and its discouraging 
influence on the school, as a whole, is very pernicious. The intelh- 
gent parent who has in view the true welfare of his child through 
ufe will be very slow indeed to sacrifice a great future good to a 
little temporary convenience. It will be his endeavor not only to 
secure the punctual attendance of his child during the time oi his 
actual connection with the school, but also, as far as possible, to 
extend ,the period of that connection through the entire year, and 
the entire course of instruction. 

In a system of schools like our own, we naturally see among the 
teachers different degrees of success in respect to both instruction 
and government. Here it is not desirable to make comparisons, 
especially as the outward advantages of some have been superior to 
those enjoyed by others. It may be confidently affirmed, however, 
that the teachers have been, as aTbody, faithful, and also successful 
to an unusual degree, and that they merit the confidence and grati- 
tude of the District. 

MoREis. — S. M. Ensign and Lewis B. Hall, School Visitors. 

As a whole, the schools in this town are steadily advancing. 
More marked evidences of improvement have been exhibited the 
past year than at any previojis time. More experienced teachers 
have been employed, and more attention has been given to schools 
by parents. The discipline has been highly satisfactory, and the 
children have learned much of self-government. It has been no 
uncommon circumstance to pass half a day in a school where every 
thing moved with clock-work accuracy, without the least apparent 
effort on the part of the teacher to maintain order. The morals 
and manners of the children have received particular attention. 
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The principle of doing right because it is right, and the conse- 
quences of wrong-doing, have been inculcated in all the schools. 
The children have been taught that obedience lies at the founda- 
tion of a happy and useful life, that self-denial is necessary to en- 
iA)le us to avoid temptation, and self-control to secure steadiness of 
purpose. 

New BfirrAiN. — J. N. Bartlett, Acting Visitor. 

Importance of the Common Branches, — Too much importance 
cannot be given to thorough instruction in the common branches. 
If our public schools do not give thorough training in the fundamen- 
tal branches of an English education, they fail of their primary 
object. Heading has occupied much time in the lower depart- 
ments, and has been quite successfully taught ; vet we frequently 
notice that a teacher estimates the scholar's proficiency by his abil- 
ity to call the words, and as a natural consequence a " school 
tone " becomes habitual. The ability to recognize words and utter 
them fluently is an essential part of reading ; but even little chil- 
dren should be taught that reading is more than this, that thoughts 
and feelings are to be expressed. Let the pupils practice much in 
calling and grouping words, in articulation and pronunciation, in 
tone and all that pertains to the manner of reading, but let them 
feel that good reading requires such a mastery of all this drill as 
will enable them to give the full meaning of the words spoken. 
This test applies to the simple lessons of the Primary school, as well 
as to the far more difficult ones of the Grammar and High Schools. 
Writing has received more attention in some of the schools than 
in some previous years, and good results have been secured; yet 
we think more regular and careful attention is needed. The best 
time for training the hand is in childhood ; and if the elements of 
Drawing were taught in common with Writing, much more would 
be gained for both hand and eye. Spelling is universally con- 
sidered a test of scholarship and deserves a large share of atten- 
tion. Arithmetic stands first as a disciplinary study, and the 
schools generally show thorough and successful drilling in this 
branch. Less dependence upon the book and more reliance upon 
the "live teacher" would give still happier results. Examples 
should be drawn from business and practical life, and pupils should 
be trained to self reliance. The habit of workuig solely for the 
answer of the book is a pernicious one. Better for the pupil that 
he learn his weakness until he can rely upon his accuracy as a cer- 
tain thing. Correct reasoning, accuracy, and rapidity m compu- 
ting, are the things never to be out of mind while teaching arith- 
metic. 

The schools as a whole have been prosperous, having been instruc- 
ted by a corps of efficient and earnest teachers. Probably never 
have the friends of our schools and of all that pertains to our real 
prosperity watched with deeper solicitude the progress of our edu- 
oational mterests and the imfolding of events relating to them, 
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than during the year just ended ; feeling, as they have, that we 
have met difficulties which must be surmounted, or we must expect 
that our schools will be cast into the shadow of neglect by that 
short sighted policy that fails to see where the best investments 
are to be made. * 

The action of the present year in regard to school buildings will, 
in all probability, decide the policy which is to control us for years 
to come. Shall our school buildings be in keeping with the genius 
of our town, comparing in beauty with our churches ana resi- 
dences, in stability and fitness for their object with our factories 
and places of business ? — or shall they indicate indifference, neg- 
lect, and an unwillingness to invest nobly in the enterprise of 
Common School Education ? We have worn out and outgrown 
our school garments. Shall we search among the cast-offs of our 
ancestors for materials to hide our nakedness ? — or shall we put on 
a new suit, becoming to the symmetrical proportions of our pros- 
perity ? 

Some complaint has been made — and with good reason — of the 
abuse of some of our school property ; but after careful and con- 
stant observation we feel bound to sav that in few, if any instan- 
ces, have teachers been chargeable with this abuse. The rooms of 
the Rockwell School have, with indefatigable care, been kept un- 
injured and almost unsoiled. The yard and the building have 
been injured through the want of a suitable fence. 

There should be a thermometer in every school room, and every 
teacher should understand something of the manner of regulating 
the temperature and ventilation, so that there shall be no expo- 
sure to health from extremes of temperature^ or fi'om currents of 
cold air. 

We hail the re-opening of the State Normal School in our midst 
with feelings of joy and hope; believing that schools throughout 
the State will be greatly benefitted, ana that there may come to 
us as a community a renex influence that will help to kindle anew 
the enthusiasm of former days, and amply repay us for the inter- 
est we may take in its welfare. 

New Canaan. — Dr. W. 6. Brownson, Acting Visitor, 

" Increasing Interest'*'* — Our average attendance has been 26 
greater than last year, upon an enumeration 46 leas than last year. 
We think this is a clinching argument in favor of the free school 
system. Last year the appropriation from town tax was about 
2f mills on the dollar. This year, upon the estimate and recom- 
mendation of the Visitors, the town promptly voted 8 mills on the 
dollar. We think we may safely report an increasing interest in 
our public schools. 

New Habtfobd. — ^Rev. A. Winter and N. B. Merrill, Acting 
Visitors. 

A Printed Town Heport Recommended, — ^We recommend that in 
the ^ture the Acting Visitors be instructed to prepare and lyive 
printed at the expense of the town a detailed report m the condition 
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of tke schools in the several districts, and that a safficient number 
of copies of this report be printed to supply one to each family in the 
town. We are confident that the increased interest which 
this would create in the schools would much more than compensate 
the town for the trifling expense of printing. 

A Faithful Visitor, — ^The school interests of this town suffered 
a severe loss by the removal of the Rev. Edwin Hall, Jr. from 
the town last spring. For many years he had been Acting Visitor 
and Chairman of the Board of Visitors. He had ever been faith- 
ful to the interests of the schools, and when he left, no one re- 
mained so well qualified by acquirements, experience and observa- 
tion to superintend our educational affairs. 

Nbw Haven. — (City District.) A. Parish, Superintendent. 

T%e Nisw School Lavos relating to truants and against the em- 
ployment of any child under fourteen years of age, unless such 
child shall attend school three months during the year, will be 
likely to increase attendance at school, and may call for accommo- 
dations which we have not anticipated. 

The training school, which was established some two years 
since, has been of great advantage to the District, and has proved 
to be entirely satisfactory to the Board; another has just been 
commenced with equal promise of success, and we are thus enabled 
to employ the daughters of our own citizens as teachers, with the 
greatest advantage. 

Drawing and Vocal Music are now well established as depart- 
ments of instruction, and they are received with the most decided 
evidence of popular favor. 

Upon the petition and urgent solicitation of a large number of 
our leading citizens, the Board established an evening school, 
which was commenced in December and closed about the 1st of 
June. Great credit is due to Professor Bail for the free course of 
drawing lessons which was given by him to a large class in this 
school, and for the interest which he manifested in the success of 
the enterprise. 

It is with no ordinary gratification that the Board of Educa- 
tion call attention to the very harmonious state of feeling and 
action among the teachers, and the cordial cooperation between 
them and the Board, and its officers ; and they congratulate them- 
selves and the District upon the present condition of our schools, 
the high standard of attamment they have already reached, the im- 
provement which has taken place in their government, the greater 
regularity in attendance, and the degree of efficiency with which 
the whole system is now generally administered. It gives them 
the more pleasure to refer to these facts, because they indicate 
that our people are from year to year taking deeper and deeper in- 
terest in the education of their children, and that on the part of 
the children themselves there is a growing interest in the exercises 
of the school room. 
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Our school houses and school lots have cost the District over a 
quarter million of dollars : their present value must be nearly double 
this sum. Although other cities have erected school houses, espe- 
cially in their wealthier neighborhoods, of much greater cost and 
show, it is doubtful whether any community possesses buildings of 
more uniform excellence for the purpose for which they were de- 
signed, or which are kept in a condition of greater neatness, com- 
fort and repair than our own. 

The results of another year's experience exhibit a continuance 
of the rapid growth and improvement of our public schools, and 
an increased appreciation of their value by the people. It affoifdg 
me pleasure to say, with confidence, that their present condition is 
highly prosperous, and the evidence of steady progress to a higher 
dem*ee of excellence and usefulness is manifest. 

Regularity of attendance is the first element of success in school 
administration. Without the presence of pupils, the most abun- 
dant school accommodations and the most competent teachers will 
be useless. K half the number of pupils of a school are habit- 
ually absent, more than half the privileges the school is capable of 
furnishing are sacrificed ; more than half the money appropriated 
for the support of the school is expended in vain ; less than half 
the talents of the teacher are made available, while the legitimate 
labor of the office is greatly increased. Irreparable injustice is 
done to those pupils who are constant in their attendance ; the 
competency of the teacher is liable to be questioned because of 
the fruitless results of the school, and the whole community is 
injured by a prevailing sentiment that education is of little worth, 
if its value is to be estimated by what such a school accomplishes. 

If there are those who think too much stress is laid upon this 
subject, it is certain they cannot belong to the class of intelligent 
teachers and educators whose experience has enabled them to 
reach a just conclusion. Business men do not think it immaterial 
whether their apprentices, clerks and laborers are punctually at 
their employment, daily, making full time. 

How long would their patience endure frequent absences from 
work, without previous notice, for trifling reason, or no excuse at 
all for the absence ? Is it objected that ^' the time of the child is 
less valuable than that of the laboring man ?" Not so. We may 
reason that the fruit is of more value than the bud ; but how can 
we have the former without the latter? If we dwarf the bud, will 
not the fruit be surely stinted? We educate the child that lie may 
become more of a man. Not only do we entail igorance upon him, 
with all its concomitant evils, by withholding from him instruction 
at the golden moment when it is within his reach, but in forming 
the habit of irregularity, we allow him, rather educate him, to 
form an evil habit which will become incorporated into his nature, 
ever to detract from his usefulness and enjoyment as a man. ^^Ed- 
ucation is an inheritance due from the present generation to pos- 
terity," was the wise apothegm of the wealthy and beneyolent 
Peabody ; and every child allowed to waste his time and grow up 
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in ignorance will be deprived of his patrimony, for which he will 
have good cause to charge injustice upon those who caused, or 
even suffered him to fail of what was justly due him. 

There is little danger of pressing the habit of punctuality and 
regular attendance to excess, until the number of our pupils, con- 
siderably less than ten out of every hundred, shall be found absent 
every day from the schools. The Board have wisely determined 
and declared in their rules for the guidance of teachers, " that no 
excuse for absence or tardiness shall be accepted, unless it allege 
sickness, or some equally imperative necessity." But even this rule 
is quite too liberal, if teachers must in all cases accept excuses 
alleging sickness, when pupils are known positively to have been 
at play on the streets, or engaged in employments that should be 
required of none but persons enjoying robust health. 

Among the occasions of absence which many people, well dis- 
posed towards^the schools, regard as entirely admissible, is that of 
withdrawing tneir children to make a visit out of the city, often 
continuing through several weeks. The vacant seat is filled, the 
pupil falls behind the class, but returns with the full expectation 
of taking the same seat and position as before, and parents often 
deem the objections to his doing so very unreasonable. Now 
as the school regulations allow twelve weeks' vacation during the 
year, and foity Saturdays in addition, it would not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that visits might conveniently be planned to occur 
outside of term time. 

Some of our teachers have been quite successful in keeping a 
very full attendance. It is worthy of notice that, in general, those 
rooms having the largest number of half days when all were pres- 
ent, report by far the smallest number of corporal punishments. 
!N'ot that the large attendance is due to absence of punishment 
alone ; but evidently it has an influence which deserves attention. 
The teacher who carries a cheerful spirit into the duties of the 
school and difliises the same, like sunshine, over the room ; who 
can stimulate the children by pleasant, encouraging words and 
agreeable address to enter with an earnest interest into all her 
plan§, will be more likely to see all the pupils present, than the 
teacher who acts on the principle that unquestioning obedience 
to an imperious command is the duty of every pupiL Children 
need encouragement to the performance of duty, much more than 
the force of authority. 

Circumstances however beyond the control of teachers often 
prevent perfect attendance. Sickness is a most common cause of 
failure, which of course is unavoidable. A single pupil detained 
by sickness often prevents perfect attendance through a whole 
week ; and a succession of pupils sick, may thwart all effort to 
secure perfect attendance through a large portion of the teruL 
The habits of children in different neighborhoods vary, and some- 
times the lack of proper home training renders the task of the 
teacher to secure regular attendance very difficult. The credit of 
success will vary, therefore, in proportion to the difficulties under 
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which it has been secured. But no one is to be condemned for 
failure when all reasonable effort has been made. The teacher, 
the pupil and the parent, are the three important elements to be 
brought into harmonious action ; and it is the province of the 
teacher to exercise a controlling influence over the others, by- 
showing the advantages they may receive from the schools, and 
the importance of mutual effort to secure the best results. This 
will require labor on the part of the teacher, at the home of the 
pupil, as well as in the scnool room; but ample reward will result 
ETom efforts judiciously made. Some of the most satisfactory 
work done during the past year has been outside of the school 
room. Parents, ignorant of our school system, conceiving them- 
selves wiser than the teachers, accepting every idle rumor as truth, 
believing their children were abused, and upholding them in op- 
position to the teacher, after an hour of pleasant conversation with 
the teacher, receive new ideas of the school, its rules and the ne- 
cessity of obedience to all requirements, are made todeel that they 
have duties to perform in codperation with the teacher for the 
good of the children, become radically changed in their views and 
action, and henceforth are found staunch supporters of the school 
in all its interests. Immediately, the children, finding that a mu- 
tual understanding exists between their parents and teachers, 
abandon their practice of double dealing and disobedience. If 
only occasional success attends the effort, it is worthy of a trial; 
for every parent thus enlightened becomes a better citizen, the 
child a Detter pupil, the labor of the teacher is relieved and her 
services are better appreciated. 

School Membership. — Entire uniformity is quite essential in the 
application of the rules defining memDership of pupils. Until 
within the last two years great difliculty has been experienced in 
so giving directions as to secure uniform results. The following 
is the nue adopted by the Board in relation to absences and sus- 
pensions for cases of absence and tardiness : 

" 9. Teachers shall investigate all cases of absence or tardiness, 
and shall require an excuse from the parent or guardian, in writing 
or in person. In cases of ten instances of unexcused absence or 
tardiness, or both, in any one term, the delinquent pupil may be 
suspended; which suspension must in all cases be the act of the 
Principal No excuse for absence or tardiness shall be accepted, 
unless it allege sickness, or some equally imperative necessity. 
Teachers shall cease to count the absences of pupils arising from 
sickness after ten successive half days ; but the pupils may return, 
oh recovery, without a ticket, and shall be entitled to the same 
seat. In the meantime, the teacher may fill the seat temporarily, 
at discretion." 

The clause which modifies the original rules declares that " teach- 
ers shall cease to count the absences of pupils after ten sticcesHve 
half days." All absences during those nve days must be counted 
on the school record; and no record of the pupil's attendance c^er 
that time is to be made until his return to schooL The pupil is 
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in fact suspended, bat in such a manner that a recovery of mem- 
bership is easy. The limitation of time clearly defines the number 
of absences to be counted, and removes all difficulty of securing 
the uniformity desired. Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evi- 
dence that a pupil is withdrawn from school, without the intention 
of returning, the name of such pupil should be immediately 
stricken from the register ; but any absences recorded against the 
name of the pupil before the teacher receives evidence of with- 
drawal must be allowed to remain, and must be regarded the 
same as any other absences. Every pupil should be treated as 
absent whose attendance shall not continue for at least one half 
the regular school session of the half day. 

Should any consider it objectionable that a pupil temporarily 
absent, on account of sickness, should be regarded as no longer a 
member of the school, and that the number of absences counted 
against the school is smaller than is actually due to it, it may be 
said, on the other hand, that very often a supposed temporary 
absence becomes a protracted one, and the pupil does not return 
during the term. Thus the absences of many weeks, while the 
pupil was not in fact a member, must be counted against the 
schooL 

Ghowth of the School System. — ^Few of our citizens are aware, 
probably, how rapidly the present school system in New Haven 
has grown up, and what dimensions it has attained, in compari- 
son with what it was twenty years ago. A few notes here pre- 
sented will give some idea of the changes. 

The proposition to establish a system of Graded Schools was 
first made in 1862. The Webster School, previously known as 
the George Street School, of which the octagon part was the orig- 
inal structure, to which a wing was afterwards added, and finally 
the main edifice, went into operation as the pioneer of what are 
now known as Grammar Schools, August 29th, 1853, Just sixteen 
years have therefore elapsed since the first school of the new sys- 
tem was inaugurated. Five other large school houses of similar 
character and design have been opened, in the following order, 
viz: Eaton, 1855; Wooster, 1862; Dwight, 1864; Skinner, 1868; 
Howard Avenue, 1869. Each building accommodates six hun- 
dred pupils, making an aggregate of three thousand six hundred. 
The Washington School has been enlarged from three rooms to 
eight; the Dixwell has doubled its number; and the Fair Street 
and other smaller schools have been provided, to meet the increas- 
ing wants of the district. Thus it appears that about five-sixths 
of all the sittings in the public schools, at the present time, 
have been supplied during the period since 1853. Previous to 
that time, the Lancasterian, now High School, the Octagon 
(Gleorge Street School,) and Whiting Street, were the tm*ee 
representative buildings of the jjublic schools, in New Haven. 
The Whiting Street emfice was evidently famous in its early days, 
receiving the high compliment, from the Hoa Henby Babnabd, 
of an ektborate description, accompanied by a handsome wood 
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cut, in his ^^ Common School Journal," as a model of school archi- 
tecture for the State. 

The increase of teachers is also worthy of note. In 1853, pre- 
yious to the opening of the Webster School, the number within 
our present school limits was twentj-six. To-day we number in 
our day schools one hundred and thirty-four. 

The number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, enumera- 
ted in 1863, was 6,409. The number registered during the same 
year was 1,746; average attendance 1,174. Thus it appears that 
the number of children, by enumeration, has not quite doubled, 
while the average attendance is about five times greater. The ratio 
of the number attending school to the number enumerated was, at 
that time, twenty-two in every hundred; now, it is fifty-eight to a 
hundred. 

The population of New Haven, including Fair Haven and West- 
ville, according to the census of 1860, was 20,345. Valuation of 
property in 1862, »16,067,062. 

Xfntil within a few years, pupils were required to pay for tui- 
tion; and although tne charge was small, it undoubtedly kept 
many children of poor families from the privileges of school in- 
struction. 

The Training Schools, — An experience of nearly three years 
has shown very conclusively the value of some preparation by 
actual practice for the responsible duties of the teacher. The 
Board fully appreciate the effort made in the Fair Street School 
to qualify young teachers for their work ; and have shown their 
confidence in the importance of its results by changing the Wash- 
ington School into an institution of a similar character. Hitherto, 
it has been our aim to render the few placed under instruction in 
this school thoroughly qualified for positions, instead of attempt- 
ing to send out large numbers. Durmg the period since the school 
was established, fourteen young ladies have received permanent 
appointments as teachers, and all except one, who died a year ago, 
now retain their positions. 

We do not expect to make equally competent teachers of all 
who are taken through the course of training ; we only propose to 

Slace methods, resources obtained by the experience of others, and 
aily practice, immediately within the reach of the inexperienced. 
Here, as elsewhere, success will depend, in no small degree, on the 
capability and effort of the individual Thus far we have had no 
failure; on the contrary, some have shown such an aptitude for 
teaching, such tact, skill and good judgment in governing, as to 
give strong assurance of distinguished success in the future. 

Hereafter, we shall have at least twelve young ladies in a course 
of preparation for teaching ; which will give ample opportunity 
to make selections for filling vacancies, as they may occur, fi*om 
individuals whose qualifications will have been tested in the actual 
work of the school room, under the supervision both of those who 
prepare them for teaching and those who make the appointments. 
There is reason to hope tiaat the corps of teachers throughout the 
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city will become steadily strengthened by a familiar knowledge of 
the duties of the teacher on the part of those just entering upon 
the work. 

To those who propose to apply for positions in the training, or 
other departments of our schools, a word of suggestion may be 
appropriately added, to indicate some of the requisites of those to 
whom we entrust the care and instruction of the children. 

1. Vigorous health is essential. The school room is not a desir- 
able place for the invalid, — pupil or teacher. Good digestion, 
steady nerves and the cheerful spirit which grows spontaneously 
out of a good physical condition, with acute vision and hearing, 
are among the prime requisites for the government of a school. 

2. A thorough devotion to the work, which will impel the 
teacher to ask what more can I do, l-ather than how little effort 
will answer, to secure complete success in every duty. Whoever 
teaches by necessity or constraint must yield a cheerful submis- 
sion to that necessity, and work as if by choice, or the service of 
that teacher will be shorn of at least half its usefulness, and total 
failure is inmiinent. 

3. A familiar and accurate knowledge of all that the pupils 
need to be taught, especially of elementary principles. An ac- 
quaintance with the higher departments of education increases the 
usefulness of the teacher, only as it enables one to present more 
clearly to the comprehension of the child what he needs to learn. 

4. No one can fail to retrograde as a teacher, who leaves out of 
the daily programme the idea of self-improvement A firm reso- 
lution to do better service in the school to-day than yesterday, 
implies, in addition to a thorough preparation of the lessons of the 
day, a systematic course of reading of educational publications and 
standard works, by which a familiar acquaintance with systems 
and methods of instruction elsewhere may be secured and made 
serviceable. It implies a fixed determination to teach by example, 
in word and action, what every pupil should be and do. 

6. The devoted teacher should carry in the breast an abiding 
sense of the exalted character of the vocation, which as much ex- 
cels all others in importance and responsibility, as the molding of 
the plifent faculties of the child into a more perfect spiritual image 
of its Creator, excels the work of the artist who carves the marble 
into a resemblance of the perishable form the outward man. 

Corporal Puniahmsnt — The marked proficiency in the govern- 
ment of the schools has been as gratifying as the progress m any 
department of instruction. A simple statement of the fact that 
during the past year the amount of corporal punishment in all 
the schools has been thirty per cent, less than it was the year pre- 
vious, as shown by the records, will satisfy the Board and the 
people that our teachers are making all reasonable efforts to ab- 
stain from violent modes of government. The reduction during 
the past two years has been forty-six per cent, below the amount 
shown by the record of 1866-7. But abstinence from the infliction 
of corporal punishment is not all, nor the best part of what haa 
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cut, in his '^ Common School JoomaV as a model of school archi- 
tecture for the State. 

The increase of teachers is also worthy of note. In 1853, pre- 
vious to the opening of the Webster School, the number within 
our present scnool umits was twenty-six. To-day we number in 
our day schools one hundred and thirty-four. 

The nimiber of children between the ages of 4 and 16, enumera- 
ted in 1853, was 5,409. The number registered during the same 
year was 1,745; average attendance 1,174. Thus it appears that 
the number of children, by enumeration, has not quite doubled, 
while the average attendance is about five times greater. The ratio 
of the number attending school to the number enumerated was, at 
that time, twenty-two in every hundred ; now, it is fifty-eight to a 
hundred. 

The population of New Haven, including Fair Haven and West- 
ville, according to the census of 1850, was 20,345. Valuation of 
property in 1852, * 16,06 7,062. 

Until within a few years, pupils were required to pay for tui- 
tion; and although the charge was small, it undouotedly kept 
many children of poor families from the privileges of school m- 
struction. 

The Training Schooh. — An experience of nearly three years 
has shown very conclusively the value of some preparation by 
actual practice for the responsible duties of the teacher. The 
Board fully appreciate the effort made in the Fair Street School 
to qualify young teachers for their work ; and have shown their 
confidence in the importance of its results by changing the Wash- 
ington School into an institution of a similar character. Hitherto, 
it nas been our aim to render the few placed under instruction in 
this school thoroughly qualified for positions, instead of attempt- 
ing to send out large numbers. Durmg the period since the school 
was established, fourteen young ladies have received permanent 
appointments as teachers, and all except one, who died a year ago, 
now retain their positions. 

We do not expect to make equally competent teachers of all 
who are taken through the course of training; we only propose to 

Slace methods, resources obtained by the experience of others, and 
aily practice, immediately within tne reach of the inexperienced. 
Here, as elsewhere, success will depend, in no small degree, on the 
capability and effort of the individual Thus far we have had no 
failure ; on the contrary, some have shown such an aptitude for 
teaching, such tact, sknl and good judgment in governing, as to 
give strong assurance of distinguished success in the future. 

Hereafter, we shall have at least twelve young ladies in a course 
of preparation for teaching ; which will give ample opportunity 
to make selections for fillmg vacancies, as they may occur, from 
individuals whose qualifications will have been tested in the actual 
work of the school room, under the supervision both of those who 
prepare them for teaching and those who make the appointments, 
l^ere is reason to hope tiaat the corps of teachers throughout the 
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city will become steadily strengtheDed by a familiar knowledge of 
the duties of the teacher on the part of those just entering upon 
the work. 

To those who propose to apply for positions in the training, or 
other departments of our schools, a word of suggestion may be 
appropriately added, to indicate some of the requisites of those to 
whom we entrust the care and instruction of the children. 

1. Vigorous health is essential. The school room is not a desir- 
able place for the invalid, — pupil or teacher. Good digestion, 
steady nerves and the cheerful spirit which grows spontaneously 
out of a good physical condition, with acute vision and hearing, 
are among the prime requisites for the government of a school. 

2. A thorough devotion to the work, which will impel the 
teacher to ask what more can I do, father than how little effort 
will answer, to secure complete success in every duty. Whoever 
teaches by necessity or constraint must yield a cheerful submis- 
sion to that necessity, and work as if by choice, or the service of 
that teacher will be shorn of at least half its usefulness, and total 
failure is imminent. 

3. A familiar and accurate knowledge of all that the pupils 
need to be taught, especially of elementaiy principles. An ac- 
quaintance with the higher departments of education increases the 
usefulness of the teacher, only as it enables one to present more 
clearly to the comprehension of the child what he needs to learn. 

4. No one can fail to retrograde as a teacher, who leaves out of 
the daily programme the idea of sel/'improvement, A firm reso- 
lution to do better service in the school to-day than yesterday, 
implies, in addition to a thorough preparation of the lessons of the 
day, a systematic course of reading of educational publications and 
standard works, by which a famniar acquaintance with systems 
and methods of instruction elsewhere may be secured and made 
serviceable. It implies a fixed determination to teach by example, 
in word and action, what every pupil should be and do. 

6. The devoted teacher should carry in the breast an abiding 
sense of the exalted character of the vocation, which as much ex- 
cels all others in importance and responsibility, as the molding of 
the pli|int faculties of the child into a more perfect spiritual image 
of its Creator, excels the work of the artist who carves the marble 
into a resemblance of the perishable form the outward man. 

Corporal Punishment, — The marked proficiency m the govern- 
ment of the schools has been as gratifying as the progress in any 
department of instruction. A simple statement of the fact that 
during the past year the amount of corporal punishment in all 
the schools has been thirty per cent, less than it was the year pre- 
vious, as shown by the records, will satisfy the Board and the 
people that our teachers are making all reasonable efforts to ab- 
stain from violent modes of government. The reduction during 
the past two years has been forty-six per cent, below the amount 
shown by the record of 1866-7. But abstinence from the infliction 
of corporal punishment is not all, nor the best part of what has 
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been accomplished. Many teachers are studying methods of con- 
trolling the current of thought and desire in their pupil ; they 
seek to create motives which will lead, rather than drive the child 
to the performance of duty. In eight rooms in the city, no cor- 
poral punishment has been employed during the year : in three 
rooms, but one case ; in three, but two ; in eight but three cases 
of corporal punishment have occurred during the same period. 
In these twenty-two rooms are found about one-fifth part of all 
the pupils of the district in daily attendance ; while in them, only 
one-fiftieth part of the punishments in all the school have taken 
place. 

Nowhere has a greater amount of cheerfulness and mutual 
kind regard between pupils and teacher been evident ; in no rooms 
have pupils shown greater zeal in the performance of their duties, 
more satisfactory progress in their studies, or more prompt and 
regular attendance, than where the least amount of corporal pun- 
ishment has occurred. In no instance has the efficiency of govern- 
ment appeared to suffer. 

It is to be hoped that the number of teachers who can govern 
their rooms without a resort to the rod will be largely increased 
during the coming year. At the same time, it is but justice to 
say that no teacher should be censured for corporal punishments, 
until the facts of the case are fully ascertained by careful investi- 
gation. Nothing so quickly and tnoroughly arouses angry feelings 
and deep seated prejudice of parents against the teacher, as undue 
severity in the punishment of a child. Utter and instant condem- 
nation of the teacher is common, upon the simple testimony and 
appearance of the child. Little heed is given to the tendency to 
exaggeration and untruthfulness on the part of a child suffering 
the penalty for wrong doing. A dispassionate conversation with 
the teacher, and a careful inquiry in relation to the facts, in nine 
cases out of ten, would allay excited feelings, would reveal the 
true desert of the child, and prove that teachers more generally 
desire to act in concert with parents for the good of their pupils 
than many are willing to admit. 

Two instances have occurred in our schools, within the past six 
months, which will illustrate the importance of a mutual under- 
standing between parents and teachers, and forbearance on the 
part of the former to condemn, until thorough investigation has 
been made. The child in each case went home after school, show- 
ing blood and bruises on vaiious parts of the body, asserting that 
the teacher had caused them by blows applied in punishment for 
faults at school. But as was afterwards discovered, the blood and 
bruises resulted from quarrels with schoolmates on the way 
home, and no punishment whatever had been inflicted by the 
teacher. 

Teachers m«»y err in judgment; may punish in passion, for 
which there is no palliation or excuse ; may impatiently resort to 
blows as a short process for the correction of moral delinquency 
in the child, which exhibits meager knowledge of human nature; 
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but these are exceptions, and not the general practice of those 
who have charge of our schools. 

Oral Instruction^ in the form of Object teaching, has been more 
systematically incorporated into the school exercises than ever 
before. The deep interest manifested by the pupils in asking and 
answering questions, and in presenting facts which have come under 
their observation, proves conclusively that no portion of the day 
is more profitably employed than the ten or fifteen minutes devo- 
ted to tnis object. !rroperly conducted, this exercise cultivates 
habits of observation, increases the knowledge and proper uses of 
common things, and cultivates precision of thought and a correct 
use of language in its expression. It stimulates the mind to 
greater activity, and. furnishes a fund of valuable information 
which can hardly fail to benefit the children in the preparation of 
other lessons. Instead of a more desultory method of studying 
the simple characteristics of individual objects, a full and system- 
atic course may be adopted, as is already done in the Skinner 
School, which will give to the pupils a familiar acquaintance with 
the general principles of Natural Science, as an excellent prepara- 
tion for a more full and complete course in the High School ; or, 
should they leave school prematurely, the knowledge thus acquired 
cannot fail to be advantageous in all the ordinary duties of life. 
Thus far, however, only a beginning has been made in this mode 
of instruction. Those teachers will succeed, and only those, who 
enter upon it with a real interest and determination to secure val- 
uable results, by thoroughly preparing and carefully presenting 
topics for investigation by their pupils. Another year, we hope, 
will show decided progress in oral instruction. 

FREE EVENING SCHOOL. 

In December last, the Board of Education deemed it expedient 
to try the experiment of opening a free evening school, for the 
benefit of young men whose business prevented them from attend- 
ing the day schools. Convenient rooms were provided in the 
City Hall, and the school began in December, and continued full, 
numbering about one hundred pupils, till its close, early in June. 
Nearly four hundred applications were made for admission, during 
the season. Three teachers were constantly employed four even- 
ings in the week, and two hours each evening. 

The studies were limited to Arithmetic, Penmanship, Spelling, 
English Grammar and Bookkeeping. No pupils were admitted 
under thirteen years of age ; nor were any received who could 
attend the day schools. The average age of a majority in atten- 
dance was about sixteen years ; but the ages of a considerable 
number ranged from twenty to thirty-five years. Almost every kind 
of mechanical employment and manual labor, found in the city, was 
represented by the members of the school. The earnestness and 
enthusiasm manifested by a large proportion of these young men 
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in their studies is seldom equaled by the pupils of our day schools. 
The liberality of the Board in providing this course of instruction 
is fully appreciated by them, and is often most heartily and grate- 
fully expressed. The benefit thus conferred will not accrue alone 
to those who are taught; but every workshop, all departments of 
labor, will have more intelligent men employed in the duties there 
required. Every citizen will receive a benefit in the improved 
quality of work which these men are employed to perform. Be- 
sides, many having no convenient place at their homes or lodging 
places for improving their time, find the school-room a pleasant 
place of resort during the long winter evenings. The stimulus of 
associates similarly engaged adds materially to the interest of 
those employed in study; and the school furnishes a wholesome 
substitute for objectionable places of resort, to which young men 
are often drawn or driven, because there is nothing better within 
their reach. 

A supplementary course of instruction was given by Prof L. 
Bail, in mechanical drawing, to as many of those attending the 
evening school as could devote an extra evening to this object. 
Twelve lessons were given, without charge, to about forty young 
men. The results were very satisfactory. Members of that class 
affirm that the knowledge obtained is worth hundreds of dollars 
to them, in th^increased facility and exactness wiih which they 
are enabled, in their daily work, to prepare their patterns and con- 
struct difficult forms in mechanical operations. Much credit is 
due Prof Bail, both for his liberality m giving lessons without 
cost, and for the great benefit he has conferred on these young men 
in the practical knowledge he imparted to them. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

This school, during the past year, has been under the charge 
and administration of T. W. T. Curtis, A.M., formerly Principal 
of the Hartford High School, for which he did much in laying the 
foundation on which its present prosperity rests. It is fortunate 
for the school itself that his services have been secured ; and for 
all the schools, on account of the general good influence we feel 
confident he will exert, by his devotion to the cause of education. 

The first object we have aimed to secure was a more complete 
and thorough classification. This has been in a good degree ac- 
complished, and the departments of instruction are gradually be- 
coming more clearly developed. So much remained to be done by 
the oldest class at the close of their third year, that another year 
of instruction seemed quite desirable ; and the class having decided 
to continue, the regular course for graduation will in ftiture be 
four years. 

The advantages of the change will be manifest. A more 
complete course of advanced studies will be secured ; the last year, 
at a more mature age, with minds well disciplined, will be worth 
more to the pupils than any two previous years. Besides, it will 
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give ample opportunity to those who propose to engage in teach- 
ing to make a thorough elementary review of those studies which 
they will be requii-ed to teach. Special advantages will be ^ven 
this class, by way of preparation, and the members of it will be 
regarded as having special claims for preference to positions as 
teachers, in the appointments to be made by the Board. 

Classes are formed in modem languages ; and superior advanta- 
ges are offered for learning the German and French languages. 
Listruction is given in Latin as far as pupils desire to pursue it ; 
and it is made a practical exercise to illustrate the origin of the 
English language. 

The Commercial Department — Arrangements are made to 
fumisli a greatly enlarged course of instruction in all that pertains 
to business transactions. It is designed by the Board to make 
provision whereby young men and women desiring such instruction, 
who cannot attend the High School as regular members, may be 
permitted to become members of this class for special instruction, 
without being confined to school hours, except for recitations in 
this department. 

Drawing has made very satisfactory progress in this school. In 
addition to the daily instruction of the teachers, Professor Bail has 
given one lesson a week in each department. The principles of 
Perspective and Object drawing have been so far mastered by 
the pupils that excellent results will appear in the work of the 
next year. 

The Library, — The High School has received efficient aid from 
tb^ recent establishment of a reference library. From an appro- 
priation by the State and District combined, about three hundred 
dollars were expended during the year for standard publications, 
designed to impart general information and to aid the pupils in 
the studies pursued. The influence of this addition to the regu- 
lar instruction of the school cannot fail to prove exceedingly ben- 
eficial. A more rapid increase of the library than our limited 
means will allow is quite desirable; and any individuals having 
duplicates of book suitable for such a library, or volumes which 
they are disposed to contribute, may be assured that any dona- 
tions made for its increase will be duly appreciated and acknowl- 
edged. 

Although the High School of New Haven is not such in respect 
to numbers or accommodations as its population, wealth and intel- 
ligence should furnish, it is certain that our school is accomplishing 
results which cannot fail to be gratifying, at least to those of our 
citizens who desire to perpetuate prosperity and intelligence in 
our city. And when adequate means shall be supplied, New 
Haven will have a school worthy of itself, easily developed from 
the foundations already laid in the present school. 

Drawing, — ^During the past year drawing has been added to the 
course of studies to be pursued in all the schools. From the sim- 

5 lest exercises in the primary department to perspective and object 
rawing in the High School, most gratifying success has been at- 
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tained. Altbongh the exercises have been confined chiefly to the 
cultivation of the eye and hand, in measaring distances with points, 
and drawing straight lines and angles, the pupils have manifested 
a remarkable interest in their worL In several instances the de- 
velopment of extraordinary skill has already occurred. The accu- 
racy with which Uttle children in the primary rooms have often 
measured the space of an inch by placing dots in ranges and 
squares, has often been quite surprising. Inequality of talent is 
manifest in this exercise as in others ; yet ordinary ability will 
doubtless receive as much benefit from drawing as from the same 
degree of attainment in penmanship. 

fhe system of instruction adopted was prepared by Professor 
Loins Bail of Yale College, to whom much credit is due for the 
successful results of the year. A series of diagrams, accompanied 
by a small manual, presenting a graduated course of lessons, was 
furnished by him to aid the teachers in their work. These dia- 
grams were printed on charts, to be suspended before the pupils, 
and of such a size that the figures might be easUy seen in every 
part of the room. The arrangement is admirably adapted to sim- 
ultaneous instruction. There are twenty mounted charts in the 
series, made of hard and smooth manilla paper, twenty-four by 
forty inches in size. 

A preparatory course of lessons was given by Pro£ Bail to 
those teachers who had not received previous instruction in this 
branch, or who wished to revive their previous knowledge of it. 
The benefit of this course to the teachers was two-fold : 1. To 
acquire a practical knowledge of the art of drawing ; 2. To learn 
how to impart instruction. Much of our success has been due to 
the careful preparation thus made. Prof. Bail has inspected the 
work of every teacher, at the beginning and near the close of each 
term, taking note of the manner in which the instruction was 
given, and reporting results. Two lessons a week, of half an 
hour each, alternating with writing, have been given during the 
year. 

Vocal Music, — After a thorough trial of over four and a half 
years since the experiment, as it was regarded at first, of intro- 
ducing vocal music into the public schools as a distinct branch 
of instruction, it seems desirable to take some note of the results. 
The number of pupils under the direct, personal instruction of 
Mr. Jepson, has increased from about five hundred to thirty-five 
hundred ; or nearly seven-tenths of all the pupils in daily atten- 
dance in our schools. Moreover, arrangements are made whereby 
the primary children are to receive simple lessons for the cultiva- 
tion of the voice. Thus aU the children of our schools will be 
taught, personally, to a considerable extent, by him. Besides, he 
becomes, indirectly, the instructor of all the teachers, showing 
them, in a most practical manner, by his example in drilling 
classes, by directions and suggestions to each individual teacher, 
how successful results may be attained. It is unnecessary for me 
to speak of the amount of labor required each week to perform 
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faithfully the duties devolving upon the teacher of this depart- 
ment. 

At no time have the pupils appeared to be more deeply interes- 
ted in the singing exercises than during the past year. They are 
quite as generally provided with the Music Reader as they are 
with text-books m other studies. A book is quite as indispensable 
in this as in any other branch ; and the uniform supply has con- 
tributed essentially to success. 

The teachers, very generally, have taken hold of this exercise 
with renewed energy and interest. They are becoming more 
familiar with the science of music and the method of teaching it 
than ever; and with the impulse already acquired, I look very con- 
fidently for greater progress during the coming year than at any 
previous time. 

No argument is needed to prove the value of vocal culture to 
the individual, its refining and elevating influence upon the char- 
acter and manners, and its worth to the community as a social 
element. Its general introduction into schools as a necessary branch 
of education, and its universal use in society, reveal with sufficient 
clearness the force of public sentiment on this subject. For any 
expression of opinion from me in relation to the utility of this 
branch of instruction, I can only refer to what has already been 
said in my former reports. 

(Fair Haven District.) — C. S. Bushnell, Superintendent. 

School Government — The most difficult thing in the manage- 
ment of a school is to govern welL It is a most essential part of 
school education, and yet very few fully appreciate its difficulties. 
No science can explain the method of government by which the 
teacher is sure of success, neither can any rules be laid down by 
which it can be attained ; but if the teacher has not this pow- 
er, ter efforts are as much a failure as if she did not know the 
alphabet. 

Our children, generally, partake of that restiveness under re- 
straint which characterizes the American people. They are small, 
but Young Americans for all that. As a people, we have not that 
reverence for law that is felt among some other nations, and I have 
often thought that the American children, imbibing somewhat of 
the same spirit, are more difficult to govern than those of many 
other nationalities. K this is so, it shows the importance of direct- 
ing the more careful attention toward their early training, which 
has much to do with their success or failure in life. 

The easiest way of disposing of a bad pupil is to expel him. 
But this does not train nor educate him. It merely sends him 
forth on the world unreclaimed, and generally to grow up a dis- 
honest neighbor and bad citizen. If teachers and school officers 
consulted their own interest and pleasure, this would be a very 
easy way of getting rid of such children. But it is not right for 
teachers and officers thus to thwart one of the principal objects 
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for which thette schools were established and are now supported,— 
that is, to correct, if possible, the habits and tendencies of chil- 
dren viciously disposed. It gives me much pleasure to say that 
during the six years I have held the office of Superintendent, not 
a single pupil has been expelled from our schools, and that only 
one application has been made to me by our teachers to expel a 
child. It is true that the labors that will reform some vicious- 
minded children will not touch others, so wanting are they in 
moral conscience, and that our schools have not been without this 
class of pupils ; but our teachers have been very faithful and suc- 
cessful in the management of this class, and I believe many have 
been saved from a degraded life by their persistent efforts. I feel 
much indebted to some of our teachers for their efforts in several 
cases that have seemed almost hopeless. 

Although it is difficult to lay down rules for cases of discipline 
in school, yet from what we know of the laws of the human mind, 
and the object to be attained thereby, we are satisfied that certain 
punishments are genersilly improper. The object of punishment 
in school is neither vengeance nor disgrace, but to train the wrong- 
doer, and to deter others from committing like offenses. Disgrace 
takes away the effects of good government, destroys self-respect, 
and has a tendency to make criminals instead of reforming tnem. 
The case must be a very difficult one that calls for a pupil to be 
publicly disgraced. For this reason such punishments as pulling 
the hair, or boxing or pulling the ears, are very improper, and 
should be discarded from the school-room. They nelong to a past 
age, not to the progressive spirit and teacher of the present 
Should such punishments be inflicted, it would be the duty of any 
person to whom the knowledge of it should come to iniorm the 
proper authority of the district, so that it might be corrected. 
From the fact that such a complaint has never been made to me as 
Superintendent, I infer that such punishments are not often inflict- 
ed in our schools, or if they have been, the cases are very rare, 
and the good feeling of parents toward the school and its teachers 
has led them kindly to overlook it. 

Home Education and Training are intimately connected with 
the success of the system of public schools, 'the early fathers 
of our State were accustomed to gather their children around the 
fireside and instruct them in those things which gave nobleness 
of character, and which had an important bearing on them in 
after life. I fear that the examples of our fathers are not Ifol- 
lowed in this busy age by many of the fathers and mothers 
among us. Most important would be the results if they were. 
Long before the child is old enough to go to school, the formation 
of the intellectual and moral character commences. Its intellectual 
powers become active, and the mind craves and needs food. Then 
the attention may and should be directed, observation may and 
should be guided, thought may and should be awakened aiid turned 
upon those objects and into those channels which will conduce 
to the greatest good and to the greatest progress of the child. 
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At this age the child should be taught to love the truth and to 
speak it at all times. Every word and every action at home should 
tend to this, so that the child, from the examples and precepts of 
parents and others, may acquire habits of frankness, openness and 
freedom from all deception. The lack of these virtues is often 
one of the greatest evils with which the teacher has to contend. 
So loosely are some children trained in this respect, that I have 
sometimes doubted whether they knew, conscientiously, the differ- 
ence between a lie and the trutn. It is expected of the teacher 
that she will make them good and obedient children. What addi- 
tional responsibilities and burdens are often placed upon the teach- 
er by a lack of proper home training and influence, and how hard 
the task often is to correct habits there acquired, none but a true 
teacher knows. 

After the child has entered school, it should never be supposed 
for a moment that parents and teachers have contrary wishes and 
different objects to gain. Both should do all in their power to 
uphold the proper authorit y of the other and to strengthen each 
other's influence for good. Whatever is said by the parent in the 
presence of the children should be such as will increase their re- 
spect for both teachers and school. The child should be sent to 
school regularly and punctually, and all the arrangements at home 
should be made as far as possible to meet the requirements of 
school. It is only when the influence of such homes, made happy ' 
by children thus educated and trained, go with the children to 
school, and coSperate with the teachers, that the highest degree of 
perfection and usefulness in the training of children will be attain- 
ed. I would respectfully ask the parents of our village to give to 
the education and training of their children at home more of their 
thought and attention. I am satisfied that it is one of the influ- 
ences most needed among us for the intellectual and moral good 
both of themselves and of their children. 

Moral Education. — The great question of education should be. 
What kind of care and culture in childhood will be most likely to 
insure intellectual strength, with integrity and honor in future life, 
under all circumstances of success or of failure? It is undoubt- 
edly true that the most rapid progress is made in intellectual 
culture when moral excellence is exalted in the soul, vice abstained 
from, and love, duty and right, become motives of action. The 
childLren, both at home and in school, should be taught that intem- 
perance is a low vice, that lying is degrading, that stealing is 
wrong, and that hatred, envy and malice are wicked. They should 
also be taught that temperance is a virtue, that politeness, kind- 
ness and love are a duty, that truthfulness is commendable, that 
integrity is honorable, yea, if necessary, that " honesty is the best 
policy " and profitable withal. If we do not thus develop the 
moral powers with the intellectual, it may well be doubted whether 
we gam or lose by education. The formation of a good and noble 
character is the result for which we should labor in the educa- 
tion of the young. 
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Truancy and Irregularity of Attendance. — ^During the last term 
truancy has been more frequent than dunng any other time for 
the last two years. The indulgence of parents and teachers during 
the sickness that has occurred is probably the principal cause. 
It has been very difficult and sometimes has seemed severe to 
enforce persistently the rule relating to attendance of pupils. This 
has now passed, and the evil should at once be corrected. The 
laws of the State making truancy a crime, if judiciously enforced, 
would have a most beneficial effect. 

The money received from the town for the support of schools 
is now distributed upon the average attendance of pupils. We 
shall suffer much this year for the irregular attendance of the 
last year. The attendance of pupils last year in the schools of 
the city of New Haven was at least ten per cent, more than ours. 
We shall then lose as the result of this, from three to four hun- 
dred dollars. There is no good reason why our attendance should 
not be nearly if not quite equal to any city school in the State. 
Both truancy and irregular attendance are usually the results of 
bad home training. Very few children who are under proper paren- 
tal restraint, will absent themselves from school without liberty. 

Composition and Language, — ^The subject of English Compo- 
sition and of Language has not received that persistent atten- 
tion in all our school-rooms that its importance demands. The 
great benefit to children of being able to express their ideas, both 
in conversation and on paper, in a grammatical, correct, and if pos- 
sible, elegant manner, should be kept in view by every teacher 
in every grade of our schools. Our children, before tney leave 
school, should be able to compose and write a neat and correct 
letter, and a respectable advertisement or article for the newspa- 
per. But yet few only are capable of doing this. It is strange 
that this — ^the highest ornament in education — should be neglected. 
Until within a few years, it was not even a part of our "Scheme 
of Studies," except in the Grammar School, and seldom thought 
of there, except by occasional exerciseb in the most advanced 
classes. The result was that as only a few of the whole number 
of our children who entered school remained long enough to reach 
the advanced classes, the number who attended to composition at 
all were very limited. It is now made the duty of every teacher 
in all the grades to devote a portion of each week to exercises in 
Language or Composition. It is difficult to teach a child in com- 
position exercises and to teach them welL There is not a more 
disheartening task to a pupil than this, nor one where hints and 
suggestions are more needed, and yet generally so sparingly given. 
It IS much easier to hear a lesson m reading, spelhng or arithme- 
tic, than to teach a class properly in composition, and consequent- 
ly, there is danger that the easier task wul be chosen and the more 
difficult neglected. In all those rooms where it has received a fsdr 
share of attention, it has been attended with good results. What 
is more to be envied, what is more important, what is more desira- 
ble, what is more enjoyable, what is more honorable, than to speadL 
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and write our mother tongue elegantly and correctly? Every 
well written letter that goes from this village adds to tlie reputa- 
tion of the writer and to us, and every badly written letter that 
goes from this village is a disgrace to us and to all our educational 
facilities. 

Writing and Ihawing. — ^The suggestions made by me last year 
on the subject of Writing, although they have not received the 
attention from the Board that the importance of the study demands, 
yet I trust soon will. I cannot but think that a little extra encour- 
agement, wisely given in this most valuable branch, is due from 
you to the school, and would be a great benefit to both teachers 
and pupils. 

If Drawing, also, was more thoroughly taught in our schools by 
a competent instructor, as is now done in most of the large city 
schools of our country, it would be a great assistance in writing, so 
nearly allied are they in principles. In some of the larger city 
schools it has received much attention, and has been attended with 
very satisfactory results. In all mechanical pursuits it rs almost 
indispensable to have a knowledge of this art. I should like to 
see it receive more encouragement than it lias heretofore. This 
could be done with small additional expense. 

General JRemarha, — There are in our village, including the pri- 
vate schools, about twenty teachers who devote their time to the 
education of the young. Under the charge of these teachers are 
about one thousand children of the village. The mere statement 
of these facts shows what commanding influence these teachers 
occupy in respect to education and our own destiny. The teacher 
is generally looked upon by the pupil as his model The minds of 
these chil<u*en are molded and shaped by them. If the mold is 
defective, will not they that are molded be defective also ? Can 
it be expected that the child will rise above its model ? Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of this State, but now Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Boston, on this subject says, in his last report, " How transcend- 
ently important it is that these shapers of the destiny of our chil- 
dren should themselves be wisely shaped ! Of what fine ' natural 
material ' ought they to be composed ! With what generous cul- 
ture should they be imbued ! La manners, in learning, in intel- 
lectual capacity, in elevation of moral sentiment, in practical abil- 
ity, they should be first class men. And besides, they ought to be 
thorough masters of the art and science of education." 

These teachers should also be progressive. Our efficient State 
Superintendent, Hon. B. G. Northrop, tersely says in his last 
report, " Whoever, either in college or primary school, has ceased 
to learn, should by all means stop teaching. Any one who no 
longer thirsts for higher knowledge cannot fitly lead the youngest 
to its fountain. What is dryer than an old, opinionated, self-satis- 
fied, unprogressive schoolmaster. He glories m his good old ways. 
He has a gUb tongue, but his words are as senseless as his tongue 
is fluent" 
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When we reflect that during the last year over seven hundred 
children have been under training in our own district, and nearly 
a thousand in our whole village, most of whom will remain resi- 
dents among us, and that in a few years many thousands of these 
children in whom are the future hopes of our prosperity and honor, 
will be scattered over this community and control au its moral, 
educational and religious enterprises, we can imperfectly see how 
important for us that their intellectual, their moral and their reli- 
gious culture be not neglected, but that it should be held more 
sacred than any other interest for which this community is called 
to act. No other subject so engrosses the minds of the thought- 
ful people of our country to-day as the education of the young. 
All who sincerely love their country or their fellow-men are its 
earnest advocates. The governments, both of the state and the 
nation, seem to be waking up to renewed endeavors, and lending 
their influence not only m the higher departments of education, 
but to the lower grades of schools, giving them new vitality and 
power. 

The future prosperity and standing of this community is not to 
be measured by its wealth. If it were, very few of the younger 
villages would occupy so high a place. Our industry and loca- 
tion are such that I have no fear but that sufficient wealth will be 
ours. But our standing is to be measured and our prosperity is to 
be governed by our growth in morals, in education, in religion ; by 
the zeal with which all our moral, educational and religious enter- 
prises are carried forward, by our honor and integrity, by our 
compassion towards the unfortunate and helpless, and by our refine- 
ment in private and social life. No man is so high and none so 
humble as to be exempt from the responsibilities imposed upon 
him as a citizen to encourage and to sustain all the institutions of 
moral, educational and religious advancement among us. Ue that 
avoids this responsibility or hinders their progress, be he poor or 
rich, is a doubtful friend and a poor citizen. 

New London. — H. P. Haven, Chairman of Board of Education. 

Union District formed. — At the annual town meeting, held 
October 6th, 1868, the following votes were adopted : 

Voted, That the several School Districts in this town be united, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of the Legislature of 
1867, and that this town, after the passage of this vote, shall con- 
stitute a Union District. 

Toted, That all the present School Districts shall have the same 
power as heretofore to levy and collect any tax they may re- 
quire to pay their present indebtedness, ana that all questions 
which may arise, of whatever nature, in the full carrying out of 
the votes on Union of Districts, shall be settled by tlie Seliectmen 
and Board of Education with the several now existing District 
Committees. 
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*rhe town elected by ballot nine persons to act as a School 
Committee or Board of Education, on whom devolved all the 
duties formerly belonging to the Board of Visitors and District 
Committees. 

The Act of the Legislature allowing all towns at their annual 
town meetings to unite their several districts, contains a pro- 
vision that at the end of two years any town, at its annual 
town meeting, may return to the former condition of things, and 
restore the school districts, if it shall so vote. At the annual 
meeting, October, 1870, the town can therefore refistatlish the 
former separate district system, if a majority shall desire it. The 
Board are certainly not in favor of continuing the present arrange- 
ments, unless they shall work beneficially, on the whole, to the 
interests of education. They are unanimously of opinion that the 
results will be found, after a fair trial, to commend themselves to 
the favorable consideration of all who take an enlarged view of 
the best interests of the rising generation. The work of the Board 
is open, of course, to the fair criticism of those who elected them. 
Their meetings have been frequent and long, and they have faith- 
fully endeavored to improve and elevate the schools. There are 
many difficulties and embarrassments connected with any change 
of system, and the Board feel that they have a right to ask the 
citizens to look upon their work fairly and impartially the coming 
year, before they pass condemnation either upon the plan of union 
or the administration of its officers. 

All the schools in the town under the present system begin and 
close at the same time, and unifonn regulations and equal privi- 
leges are intended to be given to all in the different localities. 

iVhen we consider that (me-fift\ at least, of our entire popula- 
tion are over 4 and under 16, at the age when, if ever, they are to 
lay the foundation for future knowledge and intelligence, we surely 
cannot, as philanthropists or christians, deny these, our own chil- 
dren, born and reared in our midst, all the educational advantages 
they could reasonably desire, or could obtain in any other city. 

Rev. A. P. Buel, Acting Visitor. 

The Schools of New London, especially for the last part of the 
year recently closed, have worn an aspect of thrift and prosperity. 
In most cases the pupils have pursued their various studies with 
commendable application and interest ; and it is a pleasure, fur- 
thermore, for the School Visitor to speak of the faithfiil work done 
by the teachers in helping forward the youth under their tuition, 
in the way upward to higher attainments in knowledge. Some of 
the teachers have voluntarily made personal sacrifices outside of 
the regular hours of school, to assist and lead on some of their 
charge to farther and wider fields of information dian have been 
required or expected of them by the Board. And in no case has 
the School Visitor met with a disposition in any teacher to make 
his or her own position easy At the expense of itjoe floholar. 

15 
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In paBBing from the old system to the Union District system, 
it was expected that there would be some difficulties m the 
way of easy and apparent success, and perhaps some honest 
prejudices against the new order of things to be overcome. 
It was found that the several committees of the districts of the 
town had already made provision by contract and otherwise for the 
school year just begun. Principals and teachers were already em- 
ployed, the amounts of their salaries agreed upon, and they had en- 
tered upon their labors. All that the present Board could do was 
to assume the responsibility passed from the former committees 
over to them by the recent town vote. With this arrangement— 
" entering into other men's labors" — the present Board have pro- 
ceeded, and done the best they could for the schools under their 
tsharge. 

The past year has been one of marked progress in the matter of 
educating our youth, while the arrangements made for the future, 
for each and all departments, promise permanent healthfulness 
and prosperity, j 

In the winter of 186Y and '68, an Evening School for all males 
who might feel disposed to attend its free instructions was opened 
at the suggestion of Mr. Henry P. Haven. To many persons the 
move seemed a novel one, and to some minds it had the promise 
of positive failure. But its success, the number and punctuality 
of those who attended, their application and progress, and es- 
pecially the advanced ages of some who took advantage of this 
proffered free help, disappointed all. 

Satisfied of the good accomplished the former season, the town 
heartily responded to the motion for its continuance in the winter 
of '68 and '60, and the good services and glad results of the school 
by far surpassed the good work of the former session. 

It seems from the lesson of the past that the town owes to itself 
the duty of continuing the generous provision for the winter • 
ensuing. 

New Milpobd. — C. A. Todd, Acting Visitor. 

The JBree School Law Criticised, — We have watched with the 
greatest anxiety the working of the Free School Law, (so called,) 
m our town, and we are unable to notice that it has as yet produ- 
ced any flattering results. On the contrary, confusion and disor- 
der have risen up in our midst. Men appointed as school officers 
refuse to serve, preferring to pay their fines ; and out of order, quiet 
and prosperity, confusion and disorder have appeared. Parents 
are unusually indifferent to the prosperity of our schools, on ac- 
count of the new Free School Law, as they think if a thing costs 
nothing directly, it is good for nothing. Teachers hardly seem to 
manifest as much interest under the present law a§ under the old 
one. School matters appear to be becoming stale. Maps and ap- 
paratus are helps in our schools if the teachers happen to have 
ambition and ingenuity enough to use them, but it is only occa- 
sionally that teitchers profit their schools by these auxiliaries. 
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Our School terms for the year have been reduced* about 1^ months 
under the working of the present law, and we are fearful that we 
may drop from 10-months' school down to 7^ months. Let us try 
to remedy this defect by amending the present law. The tendency 
DOW is to get down to less than 20 days for a school month. We 
would recommend that the law estabhsh and point out the school 
month distinctly, that each teacher and Committee may feel assured 
of what is connect in that respect. Let this topic come before next 
session of the Legislature. 

What is to be the final result of this Free School Law we are 
unable to judge. In order to ameliorate the condition of our 
schools a little, we would recommend an alteration in the 6th 
section of chapter 71, of the Public Acts of 1869, so that it shall 
read, '' Such excess shall be defrayed by a tax laid by the legal 
voters of a district, in a meeting duly warned, upon the property 
and polls of said district, or by rate-bill or contribution, as the 
district shall decide." 

Umformity of text-books is established in all the schools of the 
town. The plan is a good one, and the law on thcst point meets 
our approbation. 

NoBFOLK. — ^Riley Stillman, Acting Visitor. 

In our schools there is much irregularity of attendance, and 
many children are entirely neglected. There is a great want of 
uniformity of text-books, arising, to a considerable extent, from 
changes of residence from adjoining or distant towns where other 
text-books are used. There is no standard of acquirement in the 
teachers to qualify them for the different grades of schools. A 
county board of examiners, giving different grades of certificates, 

* The Reports of the same Acting Yisitor show the average length of the public 
schools of New Milford for the last twelve yecns to have been as follows: 

Winter, weeks. Summer, weeks. Both. 

Year ending August Slst, 1858, 21 17 38 

" " " 1859, 18 22 40 

" " " 1860, 17 1-6 21 7-18 38 5-9 

" " 1861, 17 4-9 22 1-18 39 1-2 

1862, 18 22 2-9 40 2-9 

1868, 18 24 42 
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" 1864, 17 1-3 22 2-3 40 
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1865, 17 4-9 22 4-9 39 8-9 

1866, 17 1-3 20 1-18 37 7-18 
" 1867, 17 4-17 22 5-18 39 1-2 

Days. Days. 

1868, 78 6-19 96 15-19 176 2-19 

1869, 82 13-18 89 2-3 172 7-18 

Average length of schools for these twelve years, reckoning the 

last two years at 5 days to the week, . . .38 2-3 weeks. 

Length the p.nst year, . . . . 34 1-2 " 

Less than the average of twelve years, . .41-6" 

Less than the year previous, . . . . 1-2" 

Less than the 2d year previous, ..... 6 *' 

Less than the 3d year previous, . . nearly 8 " 
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seems a remedy. Union of districts seems almost a necessity, in 
order to insure effective management of schools. 

NoBTH Bbanford, (North Branford Society.) — Rev. E. L 
Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Neo) SchooUJUmses. — ^The aspects of the cause of education in 
this part of the town are at tne present time very encouraging. 
Two of our three districts have within the past two years provided 
themselves, at heavy expense, with elegant, commodious, and 
every way excellent school-houses, and the other district, though 
very small, promises to build anew next sprinff. When this is 
done, in respect to school-houses, at least, we shall hold a position 
among neignboring towns of which we may well be proud. 

27ie Free School Lam, — ^The people of this town are satisfied 
with the working of the new school law. It has not added percep- 
tibly to our burdens, and under its operation there have been no 
school rates to be meanly shirked or painfully collected, no chil- 
dren kept at home because their parents were unable or unwilling 
to pay their tuition, and no exasperating deficiencies to be borne 
by the teacher or the district conmiittee. The teachers have been 
liberally and promptly paid, and financially everything has 
worked pleasantly and well. — The law of 1869 we find to be very 
unjust to the small districts. The selectmen and visitors should 
have more discretion in dividing the money. 

(Northford Society,) J. H. Linsley, Acting Visitor. 

Beneficial effect of the Free School Lam. — ^It is gratifying to be 
able to call attention to the beneficial effect of the law of 1868 
upon our public schools. Last year the average attendance was 
but 28 per cent, of the children enumerated ; this year it is 53 per 
cent. Last year 26 pa: cent, of the children between 4 imd 16 
years of age attended no school ; this year we have reduced this 
to 7 per cent. This is due mainly to the abolition of rate-bills. 
The per cent, of attendance shows too much irregularity on the 
part of those registered, and an improvement in this respect is 
very desirable. 

Ventilation of School-Hcyuees. — ^Amons the difiiculties which 
beset the improvement of our public schools, there is frequent 
complaint of the difficulty of securing competent and experienced 
teachers. The rapid exhaustion of narvous power in teaching, 
which so soon drives teachers to other vocations, is vastly more 
than it need be with proper methods of ventilation for the school- 
room. Most people have a theoretical belief in the utility of ven- 
tilation, while {H*actically they ignore the necesfiuty of it. School- 
rooms are usually more crowded, and for a greatear number of 
hours daily, than other rooms, while £rom the lungs of the inmates 
is exhaled the same deadly poison which destroyed the victims in 
the Avondale mine. It is generally through no human foresight 
or prudence that a similar catastrophe is not of daily ooonrrence. 
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The air of almost every school-room ia rendered totally unfit for 
hreathing within half an hour after the commencement of the 
school, but some fresh air creeps in through the crevices of the 
windows, and at recess the door being open, the foul air of the 
room is somewhat diluted. It is a very prevalent opinion that 
some of our old school-houses are pretty thoroughly ventilated, 
and so they may be on a very windy day, but not when the air is 
stilL While the air of the room may be very impure, though too 
cold for comfort, it is seldom that the teacher, though well in- 
formed upon the subject, becomes impressed with the need of ven- 
tilation, unless the room is too warm. Then a sash may be 
dropped, allowing the hot air to escape, and a stream of cold air 
to laJl with an icy chill upon the sensitive head of the teacher or 
pupils. Soon the room is too cold, and the window is closed, 
leaving the inmates to breathe over again the slightly diluted 
impunties that they have already thrown off Ventilation, to be 
perfect, should not interfere with the temperature of the room ; 
should furnish a constant supply of pure air, not simply diluting 
the impure; and should be self-acting, not dependent/'upon the 
memory or caprice of the teacher. This may be secured by intro- 
ducing imderneath the stove the fresh aii*, wnich being heated and 
carried upward by a curtain around the stove, circulates over the 
top of the room, and as it increases in amount, presses downward, 
in the direction which it naturally takes, the carbonic acid and 
cold air. An opening being provided at the bottom of the room 
into a flue connected with the chimney, a thorough ventilation is 
secured, permitting healthful action of the lungs. Both teacher 
and pupils share in the blessing, and the former, instead of con- 
stantly increasing debility day by day, until at the end of the 
term he gives up his profession because it does not agree with 
him, finds himself continually vigorous, and able to continue in his 
chosen work. 

NoBTH Havbn. — A. F. Austin, Acting Visitor. 

Much trouble is caused in this town by the district committees 
neglecting to give in their reports in season. If they were sub- 
jected to a fine for their neglect of duty, they mignt be more 
prompt. If a law were enacted giving the sole power of hiring 
teachers to a board appointed for that purpose, would they not be 
likely to secure the services of teachers better qualified for their 
important work ? Would not the idea that districts have of em- 
ploying a teacher and paying any price be abandoned ? Would 
not teachers be better satisfied, and an equality of wages be 
established ? 

Old Lyme. — R. M. Champion, Acting Visitor. 

All the districts in this town have purchased very beautiful new 
wall maps of the United States. The funds were procured by 
voluntary subscriptions among the scholars of the schools. We 
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have also during the year provided all our schools with new 
books. As a consequence of these changes the schools have not 
appeared so well for many years. We expect next Fall to adopt 
the Union System. 

Oxford. — ^Dr. Lewis Barnes, Acting Visitor. 

The Law of 1869. — ^The present law gives an advantage to the 
stronger districts. The law will work well in thickly settled com- 
munities, by compelling or inducing a larger attendance, but in 
sparsely settled and widely extended districts, where there is yet 
a sufficient number of scholars to require a school, no larger at- 
tendance can be induced than the whole number of scholars ; and 
consequently, though such a district may stand high on the assess- 
ment list, it will receive less money than the district which has 
more scholars and less taxable property. This difficulty will be 
met by the union of districts^ and action in that direction may he 
deemed advisable. One difficulty in uniting the districts lies in the 
fact, that the joint districts are badly located for that purpose, 
and we should have to redistrict, but if we could in this way di- 
minish the number of our schools, and have two or three less to 
support than we now have, our tax payers would eventually be the 
gamers, though some who are now provided with a school near at 
hand might reel inconunoded by the new arrangement. 

Teachers. — It can be truly said that for several years our town 
has had a corps of teachers unequaled by any of tiie towns about 
us ; but owing to our inability to pay high wages, they are con- 
tinually leaving for more lucrative positions, which we are happy 
to say they always fill acceptably. Many, in complaining of 
our schools, say that the teachers are too liberally paid. Perhaps 
poor teachers are, for they are dear at any price, but a good 
teacher in a country school earns his money, for if earnest in his 
work he must needs be a Hercules. It may appear to some an 
easy matter to keep school, — and so it is, as some are kept, — ^but 
to teach sitccessfiUh/ is not an easy task. 

Vacations. — It is desirable that vacations should not be too 
long, especially for scholars from 8 to 12 years old, who in a 15- 
weeks' vacation are apt to forget much of what they have learned 
in a 12-weeks' school This evil must remain insuperable where a 
community, like ours, is comparatively destitute of both money 
and children, except it be met with a lioerality beyond aught that 
we at present anticipate. In wealthy and populous conmiunities, 
schools can be made what they should be, for with ample numbers, 
thorough grading and classification can be pursued, and ample 
means are the sinews to every effort. 

To some it is a matter of pride to know that they are giving 
liberally in proportion to their neighbors in any good woA. It 
may be a satisfaction to such to learn that few towns in the State 
raise more money for each scholar enumerated than Oxford, our 
town last year standing 8th in the list. 
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Plymouth. — George Langdon, Acting Visitor. 

This town appropriated money for the current year sufficient to 
Ornish schools to all the districts as good or better than last year. 
The town and the Board are disposed to furnish the money without 
any restrictions, doing the best we can to make all the scholars 
attend school. 

More accurate returns could be made if the Visitor were to dis- 
card all the returns of the committees, and use his own record 
only. Last Spring the enumeration was quite imperfect, and many 
reports from the committees are erroneous. 

In this town we get the advantages of union of districts, and at 
the same time secure the codperation of district committees. 

Pbeston. — J. A. Cook, Acting Visitor. 

The Free School Law, — As a whole, the schools have been an 
improvement upon those of the previous year. The change from 
the rate-bill to the free school system has been productive of the 
best results. Greater regularity ot attendance has been secured, 
and the number in attendance has materially increased, while more 
interest has been manifested in the cause oi Common Schools than 
for any previous year for quite a length of time. Opposition to 
the free school system has subsided, and the tax payers have come 
to the commendable conclusion, that if their money must go to 
maintain a system of Free Schools, they shall sternly insist upon 
having good schools, let the fexpense be what it may. 

District Committees, — We would earnestly protest against the 
too common custom of rotation in office. Before a district com- 
mittee gets initiated into the duties devolving upon him, so that 
he can be of any practical assistance to the Visitors in the discharge 
of their duties, he must be removed to give place to another, in 
order that each may take his turn at the office ; and thus it goes 
on from year to year, until it seems as though it were better to 
have no district committee at alL It is of no use trying to educate 
the district committees in respect to the duties of their office, as 
we shall have almost every legal voter in town for pupils. 

TeacJiera, — ^Too much cannot be said in regard to the selection 
of teachers. It is a common saying among district committees, 
" I want to do what is for the best interest of the district," meaning, 
" I want to hire as cheap as I can.'' With a cheap teacher you have 
a cheap school, and the money is often worse than wasted. We 
want the best disciplined minds to instruct the rising generation, 
and male teachers who are competent to manage a school success- 
fully can command better compensation in other employment than 
is paid to teachers at present. The tendency is more and more to 
the employment of female teachers, especially in the smaller 
schools, and candor compels us to say that our female teachers 
are quite as successful as male teachers in the management of some 
of the larger schools. 
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Viaits ofJPUrentt. — ^We mast again call the attention of parents 
to the necessity of visiting our schools oftener. How many parents 
or heads of families ever see the inside of a school-room ? W ould 
you intrust any other business to the care of a third person, with- 
out giving it your closest attention? Is the education of your 
children of less importance than a mere business transaction ? Let 
every parent consider it his or her duty to visit the school as often 
at least as once during the term. The effect will be apparent in 
the increased interest manifested by the pupils, and it is a duty 
you owe to your children, yourselves, and your country. 

In conclusion, we would say, select the best men for your district 
committees, and keep them in office, and see that they nire the best 
of teachers. Make as few changes as possible in your teachers; 
visit the schools, and give your children what will be worth more 
to them than all the wealth you can bequeath to them; that is, a 
good education. Education in a iree, enlightened and Christian 
State is confessedly a subject of the highest moment. 

How can the diamond reveal its lustre from beneath incumbent 
rocks; and how can man be intelligent, industrious and enterprising, 
without the culture and discipline of education ? 

Pbospbct. — Rev. F. "W. Chapman, Acting Visitor. 

With the exception of one district, very little has been effected 
during the year. While we number 117 children in the town, the 
average daily attendance in the winter was but a fraction over 65, 
and in summer still less. Tue attendance has been very irregular, 
except in the 6th district, in which, with an enumeratton of 14, 
the average daily attendance in winter was over 13, and in summer 
11. As a consequence, the improvement in that district has been 
very much greater than in any other. In most of the districts the 
number of scholars has been so small and the attendance so irregu- 
lar, that it has been impossible for teachers or scholars to feel much 
enthusiasm. 

Meagre ISfupplies, — ^For the current year the town has voted only 
a one-mill tax, which, with the income from the School Fund and 
Town Deposit Fund, will give only about $4*20 for our six schools. 
The Visitor has labored industriously to make the inhabitants feel 
that they must tax the town sufficiently to meet the expenses of 
the schools without any tax on the districts, but others have 
labored as industriously to show that the new law does not oblige 
the town to raise more than one mill on the dollar, and that if the 
districts want more they must raise it by a tax on the property in 
the district. They say this will make the schools firee to the 
people, as there will be no rate-bill. 

tfhion of Districts Mecommended, — ^It is very desirable that the 
schools in this town should be united. Two teachers would be 
sufficient, could the pupils be brought to the common centre. The 
expense would be much less and the interest awakened among the 
pupils by larger classes greatly increased. But many of the 
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scholars are so remote fi-om the centre as to forbid the hope of this 
at present. 

Putnam. — ^Rev. G-. J. TOlotson, Acting Visitor. 

77ie Free School System approved. — ^The people generally in 
this town seem to approve of the system of free school!, and cheer- 
iully to bear the increased taxation necessary for its maintenance. 

Jjecided Improvement. — Most of our schools the last year prov- 
ed very satisfactory. The average attendance was unusually good. 
The number registered in proportion to the number enumerated 
was considerably greater tnan in previous years. The number in 
no school any part of the year was nearly 100 less than in the 
preceding year. The School Visitor and some of the teachers 
labored for this result. The young Catholic priest of the village, 
a man of considerable education, acquired in Germany, coftpera- 
ted for the same end. There is now a prospect of still better 
attendance for the year to come. A number of scholars of for- 
eign extraction, of 10 to 13 years of age, have recently entered 
the village school, to attend for three months only during the 
year, and some of them are making very rapid progress. Some 
of them learned the alphabet in a day or two, and within five 
days more were promoted to the second class above in reading. 

The law ' de ' Schooling of Minors. — Still, a considerable eva- 
sion and neglect of the law requiring three months attendance 
at school is to be apprehended. If the law had a moderate pen- 
alty for parents^ who violate it by keeping their children in the 
mill or flie work-shop the year round, it might be very effect- 
ively held over them as a rod " in terrorem" by Catholic priests. 
School Visitors, and the proper officers for enforcing the law. 
As the law now is, many parents care nothing for it, as it has 
no penalty for them. They violate it fearlessly, putting all the 
blame upon the employers, and in many cases deceiving them 
as to the age of their children. 

The wages of teachers in our more important schools has been 
considerably advanced, and the district committees are determined 
to secure teachers of more tact and practical qualifications. Our 
remote and small districts are hiring male teachers at nearly double 
the prices formerly paid for female teachers, because they think 
they can have a free school 7-J- months at the expense of the town. 
The law o/* 1869 will evidently need careful revision to guard it 
against abuse. And if the schools are to be free 30 weeks, what 
is the force of dividing funds on the aggregate attendance, for the 
small and careless districts do not wish for schools of more than 30 
weeks. 

Assimilative Mffect of FiMic Schools, — The rapid proficiency 
of many of the children of foreign parentage has just been refer- 
red to. The process of a^ssimilation to the American children in 
speech and manners and appearance is rapidly advancing. Our 
educational influences are evidently rendering our population, 
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though of mixed nationality, virtually homogeneous in most re- 
spects. 

Compenaation of School Visitors* — ^When many of our school 
teachers, of no extra education, receive four or five dollars a day for 
their services, where is the justice of requiring much more highly 
and expensively educated men, and verv commonly ministers of 
the gospel with small salaries, to serve the cause of public educa- 
tion 30, 40 or 60 days in a year, at the rate of two dollars per day, 
and in many instances at an expense for horse and carriage greater 
than the compensation received for the service ? If the service is 
demanded because of its importance, should it not be more liber- 
ally remunerated? Many Visitors feel the personal burden en- 
dured in a good cause. 

RiDGEFiELD. — B. K. Noithrop, Acting Visitor. 

Teachers, — It is impossible to obtain teachers properly qualified 
to supply all our schools, and some were employed with little ben- 
efit to those under tlj^eir charge. The examination of teachers the 
past year has been more thorough than heretofore, with the view 
of excluding incompetent ones. Several applicants were rejected, 
and more would have been, if better substitutes could have been 
found. We have entered upon a new era in education. Free in- 
struction is provided for all at the expense of all, and as the price 
of teachers has advanced, we must insist upon requiring a propor- 
tional advance in the qualifications of those who offer their servi- 
ces as teachers. The State has generously and wisely established 
an institution to supply a very manifest defect in our teachers, by 
opening to those who design to enter upon the work of teaching 
an opportunity to prepare and perfect themselves for that work, 
that they may be able to organize, govern and instruct the schools 
of the State. Until we can obtain teachers trained for their work, 
we shall continue to behold want of system, of proper subjection 
and of mental advancement. We have had a few well conducted 
and profitable schools, and these were so because the teachers had 
in themselves the elements of success. 

A High School needed, — At present, no school except the com- 
mon school is open in this town to the older and more advanced 
pupils. It is therefore the more important that our common schools 
should be of that character which will supply our need. As few 
of them have this excellence, and as there must be great diffi- 
culty in attaining it, — at least in all our schools, — ^the truth is 
forced upon us that we should establish a school of a higher 
grade as a part of our free school system, in which all our young 
people as they grow up can have the advantages of a High School 
education. Many parents and guardians are anxious to give their 
children and wards superior advantages to those which can be 
obtained in our common schools. But it is expensive to send 
children away from home to school; and when they are away 
from the control of parents and guardians, habits most perm- 
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oious may be contracted, while the mind is tender and ftnso^ 
tible, which time may not be able to correct. The amount re- 
quired to establish and maintain a school of higher grade would 
be small compared with the benefit which would result, not only 
to the patrons, but to the general prosperity of the community. 
We have among us men of enterpnze and ability, who could 
not secure to themselves more enduring honor and hearty praise 
than by putting forth their efforts for this important project. 

Indifference too prevalent, — ^There is a perfect deadness of inter- 
est manifested by school ofiicers, as well as by parents and taxpay- 
ers. A call for an ordinary school meeting will hardly secure a 
sufficient number to organize and conduct it properly. Commit- 
tees are chosen without regard to fitness, in not a few instances, as 
reference to the Reports which they are by law required to make 
to the Board of School Visitors, will sadly testify. In order to 
make an intelligent and satisfactory Report, the Visitors were obli- 
ged to call in all the School Registers used in the year, and go 
over the whole matter of statistics. And in truth, the committees, 
with scarcely an exception, make no report, but give the blank 
form to the teacher to fill out and sign. With such interest, what 
must be the knowledge respecting the school in any locality. Our 
official visits to the schools have been usually made alone, as the 
committees neglect their duty in this respect. Our children do 
not advance onward and upward as we might reasonably expect 
in the time spent in school. They are kept mainly upon the ele- 
mentary studies, and they spend term after term in going over, — 
yes, (these words describe the operation,) going over ! — and not 
thoroughly understanding the principles so as to make them self- 
reliant, and prepared to fulfill the responsibilities of life with 
credit and honor to themselves, and usefulness to the community. 
We have had during the past year more than our usual number of 
faithful and efficient teachers, and if such could be retained, and 
the balance of like character and attainments be secured, we 
should hope with confidence for the proper training of our chil- 
dren, both mentally and morally ; morally^ we say, for moral train- 
ing is- too much discarded, as living witnesses of not a few early 
youths testify. 

We believe this is the first year in which no teacher has 
" boarded around," and the first in which all the teachers have 
been fully and promptly paid at the close of their services. The 
failure in this respect heretofore has been a fruitful source of com- 
plaint. 

Salisbitby. — Rev. J. A. Wainwright, Acting Visitor. 

Coming up, — We are evidently on the upward march. Five or 
six years since, this town paid only about $500 for the benefit of 
her schools, now she pays $5,000 with no more murmurinff. This 
is a good advance. In the matter of graded schools, we shall get 
one after another year's hammering, if not before. A vote was 
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taken at the last district meeting to appoint a committee to make 
estimates and to report at a meeting to be called by the Board of 
of Education. This vote shows that the people begin to feel the 
necessity of such an institution. 

Saybbook. — ^Rev. J. N. Chase, Acting Visitor. 

Our schools do not come up to the standard desired. Money 
enough is expended to secure higher advantages, but there is a 
woeful lack of interest on the part of parents and voters. They 
seldom visit the schools, they allow their children to be irregular 
in attendance, they do not encourage the discipline of the schools, 
and it is with difficulty that a quorum of voters can be gathered 
at a regularly appointed school meeting. The three district of this 
village, [Deep Kiver,! are admirably located for union into one, 
and united, they might sustain a graded school that would be an 
honor to the town, and remunerative in superior privileges. 
But thus &r, the town has refused to allow this union. 

Sharon. — Rev. J. C. Terrett, Acting Visitor. 

Benefits of Unity in the Management of Schools. — ^A very 
creditable improvement has been noticable in nearly all our schools 
the past year. Unusual care has been taken in the selection of 
ffood teachers, and in placing in the several schools the teachers 
best fitted for them, who were usually the teachers that had proved 
their fitness by successful continuance* in the same school This 
result has in very great measure been owing to the habit which 
we have been ^adually acquiring of referring the choice of teach- 
ers to the Acting School Visitor, who is supposed to know, and 
certainly ought to know, who are the most competent teachers, 
and who are the best qualified for special and exceptional fields of 
iDBtruction. While this course adds to the labors and responsibil- 
ities of the Visitor, it is certainly wise and judicious, for experience 
has illustrated in numerous instances the inefficiency of district 
committees in the choice of teachers. In fact, if the whole direc- 
tion of the schools, the selection and hiring of teachers, and the 
making up of the Reports of the separate schools, were entirely in 
the hands of the Board of Visitors, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the schools ; for experience has proved that in gen- 
eral, the district committees, at least in this town, are not always 
nor often competent for the efficient discharge of their requisite 
duties, or if competent, not always faithful in the discharge of 
them. So convinced have the Board of Visitors become of this 
by repeated and vexatious experience, that, to save themselves 
much time and labor in looking up and looking after and correct^ 
ing their mistakes, they have gradually and insensibly united in 
themselves the two functions of Visitors and Committees. JPra^ 
ticaUyy the whole business of the schools is in the hands of the 
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Visitors, thereby approximating in fact to the union district plan, 
though in form maintaining the -old systemu And certaimy it 
is most devoutly to be wished that in form, as well as in substance, 
the union system be authoritativel} adopted. As things now are, 
we cannot m all cases control the action of careless and incompe- 
tent persons ; as things would then be, if the Visitors were faith- 
ful, we should ensure greater efficiency of instruction, and greater 
accuracy in Reports. An illustration of. the inefficiency of divided 
and independent supervision is found in the school Reports. We 
receive the district Reports very late, and with great trouble said 
expenditure of patience, and >then after much care and labor in 
examination and revision, we are conscious that they are not free 
from errors. Could district committees be chosen with reference 
to ability, interestedness and permanence, the present system might 
be endurable. 

Value of Permanent Tiachers. — We have great feith in the 
value of permanent teachers in the same schools. This faith is 
based upon an experience of the results of this permanence. 
When we get the right person for a place, we keep that person 
there as long as it is possible to do so, and we have always found 
the result to equal our highest expectations. Two years ago we 
placed in one of our schools, — which was in all respects the worst 
m the town, — a teacher whom we judged to be the right person 
for that place, and we induced her to remain there two years. 
This past summer, [1869,] that school was awarded the first plaoej 
as bemg in order and improvement the best in the town. This 
teacher is now transferred to another school which needs similar 
training, ^id is therefore spared from her form^ school. We 
have a great number of teachers who have taught in the same 
school from two to fourteen terms. A little pains would enable a 
good proportion of our public schools to enjoy the benefits of per- 
manent teachers, for there are many persons who intend to make 
teaching their profession, and who could be retained in the same 
town and the same school, if sufficient compensation were offered. 

I7is average attendance has been much better this year than last 
year. This has been owing in sreat measure, no doubt, to the 
Irequent and urgent appeals that have been made to the pecuniary 
interests of the people. Such appeals ai'e generally found to be, 
especially in school matters, the most efiectual that can be urged. 
How much soever good, in other respects, our new school law has 
effected, in this respect it has been and will be of increasing a.nd per- 
manent benefit. 

Reviews and JSkcmiinaHons. — ^In our schools there have been 
frequent and careful reviews, and the proficiency of the scholars 
has been carefully tested in two public examinations in each school 
At these examinations, no less than 107 scholars received certifi- 
cates for perfect answers to all questions upon studies pursued up 
to the time of examination. Four years ago, when the era of re- 
views and regular examinations eommenced with us, certificates of 
this land were awarded to only 7 scholars. This is proof that our 
schools are advancing. We have resolved this year to devote a 
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considerable sum of money to cards of merit and prizes of scholar- 
ship, and we have reason to believe the money will be profitably 
invested. — To encourage the scholars, and for their improvement 
as well as to assist the teachers, we shall make an effort the pres- 
ent year to supply all the schools with globes and wall maps. As 
aids to study, and as attractive objects of school furniture, they 
have proved, as far as already introduced, a source of mental in- 
centive and pleasurable gratincation to the scholars. — As an indi- 
cation of the growing interest of our people in school affairs, we 
gladly report an increased and increasing attendance of parents 
and others at the ordinary sessions, and at the special examinations, 
during the past two years. 

SouTHBURY. — M. S. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Rather Unpromising, — Little interest is manifested by parents. 
Seldom does any one enter a school house, and so long as the pa- 
rents are so indifferent, the children will be likewise. It seems 
also almost impossible to get teachers that take any interest in the 
schools. 

Tfie new law has had a bad effect upon our schools. The tax- 
payers are not willing to lay a tax sufficient to support the schools, 
consequently many schools had to close when they had expended 
the money allowed to them by the law. It seems to be the rule in 
this town to do as little as possible for schools, and to let the ris- 
ingffeneration take care of themselves. 

The returns from the districts come to the Visitors very imper- 
fect, many of the district committees desiring that their term of 
office shall expire with the least possible trouble. 

SouTHiNGTON, — Rcv. E. C. Joucs, Acting Visitor. 

ITie Schooling of Minors. — The State requires that all her chil- 
dren shall be educated ; and the last Legislatare, with great una- 
nimity, enacted that no child under the age of fourteen shall be em- 
ployed to labor in any manufacturing or other business, unless 
such child shall have attended some public or private day school 
where instruction is given by some duly qualified teacher, at least 
three months of the twelve next preceding any and every year in 
which such child shall be so employed ; and that any peraon who 
shall employ any child in such business, contrary to tne provisions 
of this enactment, shall forfeit for each offense a penalty of one hun- 
dred dollars to the Treasurer of this State. And it is made the du- 
ty of State attorneys in their respective counties, and of the grand 
jurors in their respective towns, to inquire after and make present- 
ment of all violations of this law. If we would not have an igno- 
rant and vicious class of population growing up among us to be 
pests of society, we should give our unqualified approbation and 
mfluence in support of this measure. It is to be hoped that the 
grand jurors of the town will fulfill their duty in seeing that it is 
enforced. 
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Irregular Attendance, — ^The marks in the School Registers show 
a most deplorable remissness on this point. We wish that district 
committees and parents would take the trouble to look at them, 
and then judge what progress in learning is to be expected 
where so much irregularity prevails. Some children are absent 
nearly half the time, or even more. Some are present now and 
then a day, with large intervals between. The tardy marks 
are enough to look a man out of countenance. Some children 
come at recess in the forenoon, some leave at recess in the after- 
noon, and .some do both, under the plea that their services are 
wanted in the shop or elsewhere, and thus their lessons are sadly 
interrupted. We suggest, and earnestly advise, that teachers in 
no case accept such pleas as satisfactory without the well known 
and special request of parent or guardian, lest they encourage some 
children in a habit of lying, which they are sufficiently apt to learn 
without an instructor. And if on inquiry it be found that parents 
or guardians are at fault in this matter, they should be remmded, 
with all due reasoning and remonstrance, of the wrong they are 
doing to those under their care. 

" Boarding around.'*'* — This practice, always objectionable, be- 
comes especially so when female teachers are employed in the win- 
ter season. And in any season, inclement weatner, bad walking, 
and numerous discomforts and inconveniencies, ought to excuse 
them from being subjected to such a necessity. It often happens 
that no family is ready to receive them at the time when they are 
in want of a boarding place, and they are left to the awkward and 
disagreeable dilemma of feeling that all doors are shut against 
them, or at least that there is no home to which they are welcome. 
And besides, there are families in almost every district that are 
not in circumstances to entertain a teacher, and some positively 
refuse to do it. The consequence is that those who are willing to 
furnish board are taxed out of all due proportion to make up the 
deficiencies of others, especially if they are so happy as to have 
large families of their own to educate. Teachers, moreover, need 
the quiet and opportunity of a steady home while out of school to 
study and prepare for the duties devolving on them in the school- 
room. On all accounts it is highly desirable that teachers have a 
regular boarding place ; and now that the law provides for a prop- 
erty tax in support of schools, there is good and sufficient reason 
why the practice of " boarding around " should cease. 

Terms and Vacations, — As the legal school year ends on the 
31st of August, and as the aggregate attendance in days for the 
year forms the basis on which the distributic^n of money is to be 
made for the year next succeeding, it would save much inconven- 
ince, and probably some errors in making up the annual accounts 
and reporting attendance and other items, if district committees 
would so arrange the summer terras of their schools as to have 
them close before the 1st of September. 

Manners and Morals. — " Manners are minor morals." It is 
well said that '' coarse and rude manners are at least closely allied 
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to immorality and vice.^ Parents and teachers cannot be too so- 
licitouB to secure such becoming order and deportment, both in 
school and out of school, as will naturally cultivate in children and 
youth that virtue of good manners whicn will be ** a perpetual in- 
troduction to those who have it in their power to contribute to 
their personal enjoyment, or advantage in business.'' A pleasing 
address is pleasing to everybody, and this, in connection with a 
sound moral character and reputation, becomes a passport to the 
best society, and ofben to the highest success in life. 

Stafford. — Rev. G-. V. Maxham and J. M. Washburn, Acting 
Visitors. 

Examindtiqn of Teachers, — The condition of the several schools 
in town has not materially changed since the date of the last 
annual report, though there has been progress in the right 
direction. Some of the schools have been very successfuL 
Any committee-man in town, about to engage or re-engaee a 
teacher, shall, on application, receive the Visitors' opinion of the 
qualifications of such candidates as may be in view. Unfortu- 
nately, the custom of making such applications is not common. 
It has oflen happened that a committee-man has broken a law of 
the State by bringing to us for examination and a certificate, on 
the very morning the school was to be commenced, a teacher al- 
ready unconditionally hired. And we have been politely request- 
ed to make haste, as though the proceeding was a mere matter of 
form, and rather a nuisance to a committee-man in a harry. We, 
too, with our good nature, have been about as culpable in not 
magnifying our office and peremptorily refusing a certificate under 
such circumstances, whatever the merits of the candidate. This, 
with somewhat that is akin to it, we propose to remedy in the fu- 
ture. It cannot, however, be denied that persons are every year 
employed as teachers who have very few claims indeed to that 
title. Simply to ask the stereotyped questions contained in the 
text-books, receive the printed answers, and in fact often read to 
the class half those answers, furnishing no original questions, crit- 
icisms or illustrations, — ^this is not teaching^ it is not imparting in- 
struction. Should the statutory injunction that ^^no certificate 
shall be given to any person not round qualified to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic and grammar thoroughly ;* he rigidly ob8er>^ed, 
it is feared that a large proportion of the districts would be often 
unsupplied. If one-quarter of the leisure hours of these teachers 
were employed by them in close study, with the earnest puipose 
of mastering the subjects taught, or pretended to be taught, it is 
believed that great advantage would result to teachers and pupils 
alike. A knowledge of principles must be obtained by the teacher 
before a clear, luminous, intelligent explanation can ever be given 
to the learner. 

Chcmges of Committees, — ^It is customary with the districts to 
change their committee-men every year. This, so far as it is pos- 
sible, should be avoided. Under the present school law, the duties 
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of the office are somewhat complicated, and the novice of the first 
year, often leaning heavily on the Acting Visitor, should give to his 
district and to the Visitor the advantage of his experience for at 
least a second year. 

Decrease in SmaU Districts. — While there is a constant increase 
in the number of children attending most of the village schools, 
there is an equally marked decline in the others. So much reduced 
in numbers have some of these schools become as to render it al- 
most absurd to keep in motion all the machinery required by law 
to " run " them ; as for instance where the Visitor finds in attend- 
ance " three small scholars, the rest picking blackberries," as was 
reported of the Crow Hill school a year ago, and was, as to the 
number in attendance, precisely the case the present season. 

TJve law of 1868, under which the schools for the past year were 
made free and without charge to the district as such, required 
each town to " raise by taxation such sum of money as it may find 
necessary to make its schools free." 

The acceptance of the union plan of schools proposed by the 
Legislature, and rejected by the town last year, would have placed 
the treasury under the control of town officers, whereas under the 
independent district system which prevailed during the last school 
year, the district committees could involve the town to an unlim- 
ited extent. But though the district committees had large liberty 
during the past year in the matter of expenditures, the cost of the 
schools is but little more than it was the previous year. 

Stamford. — John Day Ferguson, Acting Visitor. 

The Neuo School Law is the most important topic now before 
the local school authorities. In the year 1868-9, the ordinary cur- 
rent expenses of the schools were, according to the vote of the 
town, paid from the town treasury. But it soon became obvious 
that it the district organizations were to control the expenses, no 
such arrangement could be continued. The amended law of 1869 
was therefore favorably received, and at present seems to give 
very general satisfaction, but our Board of Visitors are, notwith- 
standing, of the opinion that had the Legislature gone farther, and 
transferred the care and management of the schools whoUy to the 
towns, their action would have been received without serious re- 
monstrance or complaint, and would have added greatly to the 
efficiency of the schools. The change would have been attended 
vfilh. far less friction and local excitement than would follow simi- 
lar action by the town itself. 

In reference to the details of the law, the following suggestions 
are offered : 

1. It does not state what expenses are to be allowed out of the 
town appropriation, nor indicate any means of deciding this im- 
portant question. In fact, it is only by a rather strained implica- 
tion that the town authorities have any right at all to question the 
accounts presented. 

16 
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2. In the majority of districts there will be some expenses not 
BO chargeable, e. 2., for stoves, furniture and small repairs. A dis- 
trict tax levied for these will in many cases cost more for collec- 
tion than the whole amount realized to the district. The result is 
a very natural unwilligness to m^ke even the necessary improve- 
ments. 

3. The law seems to favor the large ungraded schools too much, 
to the disadvantage of the small districts on the one side, and the 
graded schools on the other. 

SuFFiBLD. — S. B. Kendall, Acting Visitor. 

Ze^ the law providing that districts shall choose their committees 
be abolished^ and let each town elect two commissioners, whose 
duty it shall be to employ and examine all the teachers, visit all 
the schools, and make all returns to the State Board of Education ; 
in short, to superintend the schools. In this way much better 
teachers would be employed, and more correct returns would be 
made. 

Thompson. — Stephen Ballard, Clerk of Board of Visitors. 

The new school Icm has not been of the benefit to us that it 
might have been ; in fact we can hardly see where any have been 
the gainers by it. To be sure, it has in some instances increased 
the average attendance, but at the same time it has shortened the 
terms. 

Want of Parental Interest. — ^If there is any one thing that we 
lack more than any other, it is the cordial co(^f>eration of pa/reanis. 
Ajs a general thing, we find our schools to be successes or failures, 
just about in proportion to the interest taken by parents. It 
when we enter the school room at the closisg examination, we find 
the room crowded with visitors, our minds are made up at once as 
to the result ; and so when we find few or none present, our opin- 
ion is quickly formed. Parents should visit the school room il for 
no other reason than to see if their children are comfortaible. Let 
the parents go into some of our school rooms and sit for three 
hours upon the seats provided for the children, let them keep quiet, 
without whispering or moving about, and then we should see 
whether at the next school meeting they would vote to " lay upon 
the table" any motion towards repairing their school house. 

Irregvla/rity of attendance is still complained of by many of the 
teachers. This is a great impediment to the progress of the schooL 
It not only retards the progress of those who are themselves irreg- 
ular, but it is detrimental to the interests of the whole school, and 
it even hazards the teacher's reputation. It is to be hoped, now 
that all have an interest in our nublic schools, that all will watch 
and aid them, will visit them onen, and show concern for them. 
And while so much is done around us, we hope that this town, 
whose past history has been so honorable, will not now be wanting 
in its auty in this matter. 
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Trumbull. — LeGrand 6. Beers, Acting Visitor. 

In favor of " me Old TTay."— The « Free school Law," so 
termed, passed by the General Assembly of 1868, has not yet 
wrought out any of those blessings to the cause of education which 
its friends so confidently predicted. Such is the case at least in 
this town. Nor do the additions made by the Le^slature of 1869 
promise anything favorable. Under the operations of the for- 
mer laws, our schools had for several years been making gradual 
improvement. The largest portion of the expenses bein^ paid 
from outside funds, the pecuniary burden resting upon the districts 
was very light, though sufficient to keep alive an interest among 
the proprietors. The rate-bills were usuallj paid promptly and 
cheerfully by those able to pay, and everything went on smoothly. 
Our schools were practically tree. No child was debarred from 
school on account of indigence, nor any parent distressed in the 
collection of rate-bills. The people were universally satisfied. 
But under the operation of the ^' Free School Law " much dissatis- 
faction prevails. The tax laid by the town for the support of 
schools the past year was inadequate, and as no tax was laid by 
any of the districts, many of the schools were kept on short time, 
and some of them are still in debt. Such has been the result for the 
past year. The alterations made b^ the Legislature of 1869 in re- 
gard to the basis of distribution, will, we predict, work great in- 
justice to the small districts, and thereby seriously affect the pros- 
perity of our schools. In most of our country towns there is a 
great difference in the enumeration in the different districts. 
They range from 25 to 100, consequently some districts will re- 
ceive four times as much as others. Some will have a surplus at 
the end of the year, while others will be largely in debt. The el^ 
fects of such & system are obvious. 

But it is argued that all these difficulties may be obviated by 
the Union System. Are the people generally prepared for this? 
Do they not know their own local wants as well as their legisla- 
tors ? They were satisfied with the old regime, and it is a safe 
maxim to "let well enough alone." We are aware that this view 
of the thing is counter to the progressive spirit of the times, but it 
is, nevertheless, in our opinion, and in the opinion of a large mfr> 
jority of the people in this part of the State, the correct view. 
The law should be so amended by the next Legislature as to restore 
to the towns a little option in the management of their own local 
affairs in this matter. 

Union. — ^E. C. Booth and S. N. Newell, Acting Visitors. 

We think it would be better to give district committees some 
compensation for their services, and to subject them to the liability 
of a fine for non-performance of duty. 
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Vernon. — Dr. S. G. Risley and J. N. Stickney, Acting Visitors. 

Teachers. — Nothing is more important to the success of our 
schools, than to procure good and faithful teachers. Everything 
may be in the best order, the most ample and generous provisions 
n^ade, and yet a poor teacher can produce no good results. A 
teacher of good discretion would not desire a large field for the first 
effort, but would rather prefer a limited work, to see if he were 
adapted to it. One who cannot teach a gmcUl school well, cer- 
tainly cannot a large one ; but the teacher who succeeds well with 
a small charge, may feel encouraged to try in a broader field. 

It is no sinecure to take in charge and training minds destined, 
it may be, to wield an immense influence in the world, whose early 
impressions are almost sure to be felt through time and eternity. 
Habits of thought, choice and desir^, are formed in these juvenue 
experiences, and the character of the teacher is sure to settle the 
question of the future character of some of his pupils. We can* no 
more estimate the importance of this work than we can foretell the 
destiny of each immortal mind. A few questions in the common 
branches, correctly auHwered, is no sure criterion of a person's tact 
in teaching ; hence it is that inexperienced hands should seek 
the smallest field for their first effort, so that, should they fail, they 
may do the least possible amount of harm. Moreover, many 
a teacher is ruined for the work by taking too large a bur- 
den at first ; having an intuitive knowledge of what ought to be, 
and yet not having the power, for want of experience, to fill his 
ideal, he becomes discouraged, and abandons the work. Athletes 
often become such by performing small feats at first, using what 
powers they. have, and growing still more powerful by such ttse^ in 
some cases becoming Herculean in their exploits. So a teacher, 
growing with his work, by culture and practice becomes adapted 
to the harness, and may reasonably expect to fill a useful sphere. 
Those who love the occupation will surely grow in it, and find 
their proper level The light of a first-class teacher cannot be hid 
under a bushel, but his heart is in his work, and he desires the full 
employment of all his powers. 

Absenteeism, — While the enumeration of children between the 
ages of four and sixteen varies but little from last year, the absent- 
ees have increased. Last year there were 111 children in no 
school, this year 280 : while the average attendance last year was 
521, this year it is 626. This is truly a strange exhibit, — an in- 
crease of absentees, and at the same time an increase of aver- 
age attendance. The distribution of money according to the 
average daily attendance may have bad its influence on this state 
of things. 

The average attendaiice in winter, as compared with the enu- 
meration, is 47 percent., while last year it was 40 per cent. Last 
year we showed the poorest attendance of any town in the county, 
yet we compared favorably with similar manufacturing towns m 
the State, and with the cities. Thus far it has been impossible to 
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get all the children into school, in the manufacturing districts. 
Some families are so much in need of the earnings of their children, 
that to compel them to be sent to school three months in a year 
would force such families to call upon the town for aid. Some 
families cheat their children out of the privileges of school by their 
habits of intemperance. Other families, again, roam through the 
country from village to village, parents and children alike igno- 
rant, not realizing the value of education. It is not generally the 
fault of manufacturers ; they are gentlemen of noble impulses, 
never grumbling at the payment of a school-tax. It is to be hoped 
that by the co6peration of the manufacturers with all others in- 
terested in executing the laws of the last General Assembly, no 
child in the Commonwealth shall be allowed to grow up without 
a fair common school education. When such generous provisions 
are made by the public for the free education of all, if they do not 
get it a terrible responsibility rests upon some one. 

The employment of children and youth in our manufacturing 
establishments, especially in those running on Cotton and Silk, has 
drawn largely upon the schools^ We appeal to the honorable 
gentlemen who control these establishments, to look into this 
subject. Children are employed contrary to our State Law, and 
those who persist in this practice are exposing themselves to 
severe penalties. 

A Town High School Recommended, — ^There are difficulties 
which hinder the prosperity of the schools in the East and West 
Districts, ^ockville,) which are met in some other schools in 
town. A Town High School would remove the most of these 
difficulties. Scholars far enough advanced for the higher branches 
are obliged to pursue the studies of those of far inferior scholar- 
ship. The older ones find little to encourage them in their advanc- 
ing studies. Valuable time is taken up in ringing in and out the 
sections which are under the care of the lady assistants. Each one 
of these assistants has scholars enough for a separate school, if the 
recitation rooms were large enough to accommodate them. But 
they are not. 

Some of the towns in the State are showing a commendable 
public spirit in providing for their advanced scholars the facilities 
for educating their children at home, without obliging them to 
pursue their studies elsewhere. Masaachiisetta has done nobfy in 
meeting this necessity. Their large towns are obliged to have 
schools which are suited to the wants of their enterprising sons and 
daughters. It is believed that Connecticut will catch this noble 
spirit before many years, and compel the establishing of such 
schools in our own State. Why should Vernon delay ? The chil- 
dren of this town are ready and waiting for the public High School 
to become a fixed fact. 

There are many tax payers who look upon educating their chil* 
dren as the best " setting out " they can bestow, when they leave 
the parental roof. They desire to give them in this way the means 
jof acquiring a good preparation for the battle of life, when shall 
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wants of the children and youth of Vernon in this particular 
direction. 

McamifKxHan of Tec^hert. — ^We have noticed the suggestion 
^that a certificate from a Committee of the State Board of Edu- 
cation should be sufficient warrant for any person to teach in any 
town in the State, if employed by a Committee, without further 
examination." This seems to be a wise suggestion and it is hoped 
will become an enactment at some future day. 

Rev. R. S. Kendall, Acting Visitor. 

Among the suggestions which the Acting School Visitor would 
venture to make, there is this especially, that parents and guard- 
ians need to show more of personal friendly interest in our schools. 
For the most part, their faces are never seen Jn the school room 
by the teacher, unless possibly for the purpose of complaint or 
fault-finding. They should now and then visit their school as a 
token to the scholars of interest in them, and of confidence in 
their teacher. So, too, at the regularly warned school meetings, 
every voter should be present. If somebody's old trumpery in 
the neighborhood is to be disposed of at auction, well nigh all the 
men and boys within two miles will be interested witnesses, to 
see how much some old wheelbarrow is struck off at, or some old 
washstand is sold for ; but when the annual school meeting comes, 
involving the dearest rights and prospects of our children, per- 
haps less than half a dozen voters appear for transacting business. 
Such indifference to the welfare of our children and youth, is the 
worst treason. The want of success in our schools is very easily 
traced, often, to this criminal apathy. There is nd more impor- 
tant office in all the town, than that of district committee: and 
the very best man in the whole district should be selected to fill 
it, by the united voice of all the voters in school meeting assem- 
bled. He is to select and employ the teachers; and district 
committees cannot be too careful whom they employ. Not every 
person who wants a school, knows enottgh to teach it, or, if know- 
ing enough, knows hoto to teach it, or, if qualified in those res- 
pects, is able to govern a school and gain the love and respect of 
the scholars. In the examination of teachers, the School Visitors 
have very little discretion beyond the mere matter of scholarship. 
But mere scholarship is but a small part of what is needful to 
make a successftil teacher. There must be knowledge of the best 
methods of teaching, and aptneae to teach, and eelf-oonfrol, and 
power to win and confro^ children and youth; and these are qual- 
ities which the district committee must inquire for and secure. 
For, as a matter of fact, not a few of our teachers are sadly defi- 
cient in some one or more of these things. Especially is there apt 
to be ignorance of the best methods of instruction. No matter 
how perfect the text book, it avails nothing if the teacher knows 
not how to use it. But the teacher who has the art of stimula- 
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ting the young mind, and rousing its interest, and making it think 
instead of showily and stupidly memorizing alone, will make 
almost any text book tolerable. Such a teacher, once obtained, 
should be retained, if possible, at almost any cost. The value of a 
good teacher cannot be reckoned in dollars; while a poor teacher, 
with whom our children's best years are wasted, is dismally dear, 
however cheaply hired. 

In respect to taxation for the support of our public schools, the 
true principle is that property snail educate^ no matter in what 
part of the town the property lies, or the school is situated. 
This is the principle recognized and proceeded upon in our present 
Free School System. If all parts of the town are taxed alike for 
the construction of streets, bridges, culverts, sidewalks and bank 
walls in any particular part, much more should this principle hold 
in respect to the education of our children and youth. This is 
simple, plain, common sense justice. Otherwise the smaller and 
feebler districts are wronged. Thrown upon their own strength, 
they are driven also into a false economy m the way of employ- 
ing cheap teachers, and thus they are doubly wronged. The 
Legislature of 1868 provided for Free Schools, and this has been 
a source of great gratification generally to the people of our 
State. 

Walmngfobd. — ^Rev. R. J. Adams, Acting Visitor. 

Of all the matters which engage the attention of the people of 
this town, none are more important than school matters. Our 
material and moral prosperity is immediately connected with the 
cause of education. There is a prosperous ^ture for this town, if 
the rising generation are suitablv educated. Our growth and 
wealth will be determined largely by the success of our schools. 

Working of the Free School Law, — ^Having completed the first 
year under the Free School Law, the question will arise. What are 
the results ? We answer : — 

1st. A larger percentage of the enumerated children entered the 
public schoow. This year the percentage was 94.6, last year, 90.8. 

2d. The average attendance was much increased, rising from 58 
per cent, in the winter of 1867-8 to 80 per cent in the winter of 
1868-9. Such a gain is ample compensation for the increased tax 
for schools. 

3d. The cost of the schools has increased from $4,836 in 1866 to 
$6,617 in 1 869. Two more teachers were employed, and there was 
no " boarding-round." 

On the whole, there has been an increase of interest in the cause 
of education. What people pay for they are led to prize. It is 
gratifying to see men of property, who nave no chil^en to edu- 
cate, now interesting themselves m the schools. They say, " K we 
must pay our money for school purposes, we want it to be profita- 
bly expended," and so they are looking into educational matters, 
and sometimes they visit the schools, lids is a hopeful and 
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encouraging sign. But would it have been thus if no free school 
law had been enacted? 

The people seem more ready than ever before to tcux themselves 
to erect good school-houses. During the past 12 months, the Cen- 
tral District has expended about $14,000 for school buildings, and 
within a few weeks it has voted to erect a large building on the 
lot presented by M. Y. Beach, which when completed will cost ' 
$25,000 to $30,000, and will be an ornament to tne town. This . 
will give us educational facilities that will be very satisfactory to 
the lovers of good order and intelligence, and will have a tendency 
to attract to our beautiful village an excellent class of citizens. 

Last year we experienced some difficulty in dividing the money 
equitably among the districts. It is hoped that the new law of 
1869 will relieve the difficulty, will stimulate districts to keep 
larger schools, and will convince parents that it costs less to sena 
their children to school than to keep them at home. 

It seems to be the prevailing impression that the town will soon 
take the entire charge of the schools. As the town now pays the 
bills, it seems to be just that it should have a voice in regulating 
the expenses. One district pays for teachers an average of $63 
a month, while the other districts pay on an average $2^, except 
the Central, which pays $45.^. District committees are not always 
wise. 

Things are moving in the right direction, and we think a 
brighter day for the schools of this State is at hand. 

Washington. — S. S. Baldwin and R. J. Wheaton, Acting 
Visitors. 

27ie Free School System. — ^During the past year we have entered 
upon a new system of supporting our schools. The Free School 
Law, making the property of the whole community contribute to 
its general education and intelligence, was no doubt intended to 
give life and efficiency to our Public Schools. We think we see a 
little of its influence m the increased average attendance upon our 
winter schools, and in the desire of our selectmen that every child 
should enjoy the benefits of school. Thus far, the operation of 
this law has been an experiment, and like all other human legis- 
lation, it has proved imperfect. We believe in the system, but 
think it needs perfecting. The Act of 1869 is an improvement, 
and it may be stUl farther improved, so that most reasonable men 
will see its justice and utility. 

This town at its annual meeting in 1868 made a generous 
appropriation for schools, but still not enough to make them free, 
at the lowest estimate which their wants require. Some districts, 
supposing that all their expenses were to be paid by the town, 
were not as judicious in expenditures as they might have been, 
and some of our schools might have been well supported at less 
cost. 

In some quarters public sentiment may be against the Free 
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School Law. We have confidence in the system, and oar motto 
is " onward and upward." 

Watbrbuby. — Green Kendrick, Chairman of Board of Visitors. 

Much trouble has been experienced in getting from district com- 
mittees Reports that are at all reliable, and no correct returns will 
ever be received while the present system remains in force, and 
probably not under any system other than that of having the 
whole matter pass through the hands of one competeni person. 

The law is not yet quite right, but it is easier to say this than 
to suggest the remedy. 

Watebfobd. — N. A. Chapman, Acting Visitor. 

Among the great difficulties that School Visitors encounter is 
that of getting suitable Reports from district committees. Very 
frequently a district selects for committee a person utterly incom- 
petent for that position. The result is, a Report is received leaving 
out nearly everything essential, or drawn up in such a manner as 
to be useless. The union of districts may be a remedy, but we 
think it doubtful. 

There is too little interest among the people generally, and 
more particularly among the more wealthy and intelligent portion. 
They consider the schools a heavy tax upon them, and as a rule 
are unwilling to pay school taxes, or hold school offices. Cannot 
this be remedied by an Act of the Legislature allowing district 
committees pay for services^ &sj about the same per day as School 
Visitors receive ? And as to the pay of School visitors^ would it 
not have a tendency to bring gentlemen of leisure and influence to 
accept such offices, and would they not feel and act more independ- 
ent of political parties and cliques, if they received their pay 
directly from the State Treasury, instead of the town ? 

The Law of 1869, for distributing money in proportion to 
aggregate attendance, will operate injuriously for the sparsely 
settled districts of country towns. The small number of scholars, 
the long distances which many of the children have to travel to 
reach the school-house, and the severe storms which in winter will 
often keep many of them at home for several days at a time, will 
make the aggregate attendance in such districts very small If 
this law is to be continued in force, the amount to be first given 
to each district should be increased from $60 to $100. 

Westbrook. — O. H. Norris, Acting Visitor. 

The abolition of rate-bills has brought into our schools a class of 
scholars that would otherwise have been kept at home, by reason 
of the inability or unwillingness of their parents to pay for their 
tuition. — ^As a result of the " New Law," the people of this town 
generally are giving more attention to the subject of conmion 
schools. The business meetings of the several cQstricts are more 
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ftdly attended, and more pains are taken to seoore proper men for 
committees and other officers. 

Wbst Hartford. — Samuel Whitman, Acting Yisitor. 

Union of Districts eonsidered. — ^The subject of the union of 
districts was brought distinctly to the notice of the people at the 
annual town meetmg [of 1860. J The movement would nave a few 
friends and a large opposition at present. There is now a general 
apathy as to the improvement of the schools. Occaraonidly a 
teacher of good qualifications is secured for one of the less wealthy 
districts, but the small district system affords no means of even 
offering to such teachers a permanent situation. The disadvantages 
of that system in this respect are very evident There is some 
hope that the subject of uniting the aistricts may be discussed 
during the year, and in time the voluntary adoption of the union 
system may be brought about, with the resulting benefit of better 
schools and a livelier interest in them. The chief difficulties in the 
way of union are fears of un&imess in the transfer of school prop- 
erty, and of party management in the control of schools thereafter, 
rather than any decided objection to tiie town system fiurly 
administered, 

Wbstport. — ^Rev. J. R. Williams, Acting Visitor. 

7\oo suggestions are offered: (1.) That measures be adopted 
better calculated to compel district committees to do their duty 
more faithftiUy, especially in the matter of making the Reports 
required by law; — (2.) Whether it would not be well to make the 
law ot 1867 in relation to the union of districts binding upon all 
the towns, instead of leaving it optional with them to accept it or 
not. 

Wbthbrsfield.— M, 8. Griswold, Acting Visitor. 

The great need of our schools is a greater interest in them on 
the part of patrons, which interest should be shown by their visit> 
ing the schools. Many of our schools are never visited at all by 
parents or others concerned. This causes the teachers to feel that 
no one cares anything about the work in which they are engaged, 
and tends to discourage them. The childen say, '^Fauier goes to the 
woods very often to see how the young cattle are getting along, 
but he does not care enough about how we get along in school to 
come and see us once a year. Why should ioe care r* 

Wilton. — ^Lyman Keeler, Acting Visitor. 

Some of the results of the Free School system in this town are 
not of the most pleasing character. The committee of more than 
one district, reports that his school has suffered a positive detrir 
ment from the New School Law; but it might be more correct to 
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say, " From the manner in which the people have <q)plted the New 
School Law." The ill success of the system among us, or rather, 
the disadvantages that we have experienced under it, are evidently 
the result of the action of the town and of certain school districts. 
I refer particularly to the shortness of the terms of the public 
schools. At our annual town meeting in October, 1868, 

A virulent opposition to the Free School Law was manifested. 
The Law was understood to imply that our schools should be free 
for at least six months, and the appropriation of the town was 
closely adapted to that demand. In distributing the money for 
schools, it was found that some districts had been much more lib- 
eral with their teachers than others, thereby making a great ine- 
(juality in the amount of money assigned to districts of similar 
size, and in some instances the smaller district would receive much 
the larger sum. In one district, after a long continued lethargy, 
during which no school had been maintained, the "people were 
aroused from their stupor by the cry of Taxation. The efforts of 
this district at the town meeting in 1 86 8^ in opposition to the Free 
School system indicate the motive that prompted their reorganiza- 
tion. No one disputed their legal right to reestablish their school, 
but the propriety of their doing so at the present time has been a 
matter of much comment. The school was however reestablished. 
Eleven scholars were registered, two of whom came from another 
district. The teacher, (a lady,) was paid $30 a month for the win- 
ter term of three months. Another aistrict, registering 30 in sum- 
mer and 25 in winter, paid in winter $18, and in summer $20 a 
month. ITie question may be asked, *' Why should this district 
have nine months school, while others have but six months, or 
less ? Compare the size and expense of this school with that just 
mentioned, and the answer is obvious. Seeing no good reason 
why Frugality should compromise with Prodigality, the Distribu- 
ting Board proposed to divide the additional appropriation of 
town tax in proportion to the number of children that the several 
districts were actually sending to schooL But the result of this 
dividend showed as great inequalities as the first. Hence it seem- 
ed necessary for the Board to use the discretionary power confer- 
red by the law, and in this way they endeavored to do justice to 
the several districts. The total appropriation for the support of 
ten schools was less by nearly $300 than the amount required dur- 
ing the preceding year for the support of eight schools. With 
diminished funds and two additions^ schools, with no power to 
make a rate-bill and a strong aversion to district taxation, short 
school terms have been unavoidable. 

Insvbordination, — In several districts, disturbances have arisen 
in connection with the punishment of rebellious boys, and in one 
instance a teacher's government was unjustly injured by threats 
of prosecution for punishing an incorrigible pupiL If the govern- 
ment of our schools is to be weakened by a rear of prosecution, 
our schools will not be worth supporting at the expense of the pub- 
lic. If scholars are incorrigible, and their parents or guardians 
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will not submit them to the discretion of their teachers, they 
should be expelled. 

It is pleasant to be able to speak, — by way of contrast, — of one 
school where the teacher remarked that he had had no occasion to 
punish a scholar during a term of five months. 

N'o School House for many years, — In one district the school 
was held in the loft of an old store, heretofore used for the same 
purpose, but quite unfit for a school room. The school was closed 
prematurely, on account of the dilapidated condition of the stair- 
way leading to the room. The unfortunate teacher of this school 
is worthy of better acconmiodations. In that close room, without 
suitable means of ventilation, were found some of the quickest iQ- 
tellects in the whole town. 

Irregular Attendance, — ^In the largest district, registering about 
80 scholars, — quite too many for one teacher, — six scholars arrived 
between ten and eleven o'clock one morning. The attendance be- 
came more punctual, but not sufficiently so. Parents should see 
that their children are present to answer to their names when the 
roll is called, as every *tardy attendance causes a waste of the 
teacher's time in correcting the register, beside the loss to the 
scholar. 

A great la^Jc of interest on the part of parents in regard to the 
schools is very apparent. Very few are the visits that the schools 
receive from them. The mam inquiry among them is, " How 
much money are we going to have this year." That is an impor- 
tant thing to consider, but it is of greater importance to see that 
the worth of the money is secured when it is expended. People 
would not devote their money to any other purpose, — on their 
farms, in their stores or workshops, — without looking after the 
profits arising from the expenditura And if they can receive 
additional interest for their money by spendmg an occa- 
sional hour in the school room, is it not wisdom to do so ? Espe- 
cially should district conmiittees do this, as the law makes it their 
duty to do it. They should make themselves familiar with the 
school Registers, and see that the teacher perfects them at the end 
of the term, for no teacher is entitled to be paid out of the people's 
money until his work is completed. By attending to this, com- 
mittees will be able to render intelligible Reports to the School 
Visitors. 

Winchester. — ^Rev. S. B. Forbes, for the Board of Visitors. 

Good residts of a New School Souse, — Nothing has done 
so much to awaken an interest in education in this town as the 
building of our fine school house in the Fourth district. It has led 
other districts to see that they are behind the age. Up to this 
time we could boast of school houses poor enough for barbaiians, 
but this new structure with its appointments is a power for civili- 
zation before unknown in this community. Already two other 
districts have united their energies, and will at once commence 
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action for a new school house suitable for a graded school. Our 
district committees are looking for the best teachers, and on all 
sides we are organizing for a higher style of education, cost what 
it may. 

WrNTDHAM.— Rev. E. F. Clark and Rev. E. H. Wright, Acting 
Visitors. 

More visits by Parents desirable. — While in many respects the 
interest and expenditure of this town in school matters are far 
above mediocrity, the paucity of visitors, in most of the districts, 
on examination and other days is a silent reproach. Parents can- 
not afford to spend their means and intrust their children where 
their own eyes seldom or never inspect. It may be complimentary 
to the confidence reposed in the teacher, but it is highly deroga- 
tory to parental supervision. For faithful teachers to know that 
their labor is watched is to know that it is appreciated^ and a 
teacher ought to feel himself something more than a hireling ; while 
the interested presence of parents and patrons, as in the Olympic 
Games, arouses children to more earnest and successful effort. No 
term ought to pass during which every parent's name is not regis- 
tered as a visitor. 

TTie constant change of teachers which characterizes most of our 
schools here as elsewhere demands the attention of all friends of 
education. It is a great bane of American schools that teaching 
is not fostered as a business. While the clergyman, the laywer and 
the doctor receive honoring diplomas for life, or during good be- 
havior, the teacher is subjected to all the humbling annoyances of 
life-long examinations. While this rule continues, teaching will 
be taken up, in most cases, by the single term. 

The State, holding as she does her aegis over the cause of edu- 
cation, and largely directing it, would no less dignify the teacher's 
work, than honor herself by appointing a State Board of Examine 
ers for all teachers desirous of applying for a current passport of 
their vocation. The certificate of such a Board could be made a 
life-long diploma within the State. As in other public duties, the 
talent and character of teachers would be the key to position and 
pay. 

Windsor. — ^Rev. R. H. Tuttle, Acting Visitor. 

Our schools have scarcely reached the standard of mediocrity 
during the past year. One reason is that our nearness to the city, 
and the facility of access by railroad, constantly draw off our 
best pupils from the district schools, so that instead of remaining 
here, they attend the High Scl^ool or other schools in Hartfori 
We have an excellent Female Institute under efficient managment, 
but our Academy does not flourish for the reason above mentioned. 
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Irregular attendance and non-attendance have also a disastrous in- 
fluence here as elsewhere. 

Some district committees do their duty, but some have not even 
a common school education. The tendency of the pressnt law 
however, is to do away with the district system altogether, and 
we have been advocatmg the union of districts. 
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This list is prepared from reports received at the Office of the 
Board of Education from the Visitors of each town^ in answer to 
a circular addressed to them, requesting this information. 

The name of the Chairman of the Board in each town, wh^i 
known, is placed first on the list, and the name oi the Clerk usually 
stands second* Acting Visitors are, in most cases, designated by 

Hartford County. 

Habtfobd, Prof. J. Brodklesby, F. A. Brown, Dr. E. K, Mmt, M. B. Merrill, Dr. 
J. 0. JackBoiif J. W. Johnsoiif Rev. 0. R. Fisher, J. H. Sprag^e, E. H. Preston. 

Avon, Rev. 0. L. Woodford, H. Woodford, Jf. 0. Woodford^ (West Avon). 

Bebun, N. C. North, MUo Hotehkiss, {Kauingtonj) Fi. 0. Woodruff, B. Atwater, BL 
W. Robbins, R. A. Moore. 

Bloomfield, 0. H. Oase, Dr. Henry Oray^ N. Bidwell, Jr., F. G. Barber, H, 0^ 
Hoskina, W. Q. Case, J. 0. Oapen. 

Bristol, J. A. Norton, Rev. A, M Bishop, Bev Dr. L. Griggs, Rev. 0. H. Buck, 
Rev. 0. Daggett, B. F. Hawlej. 

BusLtNGKTON, B. Elton, Theron TkOtHe^ Rev. 0. P^ke. 

Oakton, (All Acting Visitors,) Levi Oase, E. 0. Srown, {Oamton CMret) Dr. G« 

F. Lewis^ {CoUmsviile). 
East Qbanbt, Clinton Phelps, Samuel A. Olarhy J. H. Yieta, 
East Habtfobd, Rev. Dr. & Spring, J. 0. Hurlburti Rev. T. J. JBohaea^ 0. 

Forbes, H. Williams, L. N. Olmsted. 

East Windsob, Rev. D. H. O^ajer, S. Terry WtOe, J. S, AJkn,^ P. Ii. Blodgett, 
J. F. Fitts, H. Noble, H. M. Adams, M. H. Bamcroft. 

Enfield, J. L. Houston, Rev. 0. A. G. Brigham, 0. 0. King, Dr. E. F. Parsons, 
Rev. G. Pickett, 0. W. Johnson, H. R, Ghapin, Rev. H. F. Lee, A. D. Bridge. 

FARinNGTON, Rev. T. K. fheaendm, JvUub Gay, K L. Hart) J. P. Ohambei]|n|, 
Rev. T. E. Davies, Rev. L. L. Paine, E. Norton, L. Richards, Rev. J. A. Smith. 

Glastekbubt, W. S WiUiama, W. H. H. Miller, (South G.,) K. A. 2k»mer, S, I 
Andrews, G. 0. Curtis, Rw. T R Ibgg, {South (7.,) F Glazier, Rev. J. Ordway, 
(BucMngham,) A. 2>. Clark, (Bast G.). 

Gbanbt, L. Reed, A. Coolej, Rev. T D. Murphy, W. Qriffin, (Weai Granby,) 
P. Z. GMffln, M. Fanciher, C. Green, A. Rice, J. E. H^ys. 

Habtland, Rev. 0. G. Goddard, ( West EL,) Rev. J. B. DoQlittte, T. E. Williams. 
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Manohbsteb, Dr. 0. B. Jhylor, G. M. Spweer^ {Norlh iT.,) D. S, CaXhowOi 
{NoHh M.). 

Marlbobouoh, S. G. Lord, J. Lord, Rev. H. H. Arnold, H. Belles, F. Jone& 

New Bbitaik, D. N. Oamp, J. N. BartleU, 0. Northend, Rev. W. 0. Walker, 
Rev. Dr. L. Perrin, Rev. L. B. Baldwin, Rev. L. W. Abbott, Rev. C. L. Goodell, 
W. a Smith. 

Plainvillb, (Union District,) Bev. K. J. Seeley^ Dr. G. A. Moody, Rev. 0. L. 
Ayer, B. N. Pierce, T. H. Darrow, H. A. Hamlin. 

Rocky Hill, J, B. Porter^ Dr. N. D. Hodgkins, A. D. Griswold, J. R. Stevens, 
E: Robbins, T. A. Arnold, R. A. Porter, M. Dowling. 

SniSBUBT, D. B. McLean, A. G. Case, Rev, C, P. Croft, R. H. Ensign, S. 
Pottibone, Dr, O. W. Scmford^ (TaHgviUey 

SouTHiNOTON, W. S. Merrell, F. D. "WhittleBey, Rw, E, (7. J<me8^ Dr. F. A. Hart, 
8. Finch, W. W. Woodruff. 

South Windsor, J. L. Higley, Rev, O, A. Bowman^ G, T! . Brown, ( Wapping), 

SuppiELD, Rev. Dr. D. Ives, Rev. E. P. Bond, Rev. W. Barton, S. B. Kendall, 0. 
W. King, Rev. S. Earria, (West Suffidd), 

West Habtfobd, E. Stanley, Samuel Whitma/n, Rev. M. N. Morri& 

Wethebsfield, E. Carpenter, M. S. Griswold, Rev. 0. B. McLean, R. A. Robbins, 
J. WeUes, S. Bulkley, Doming, J. Starr. 

Windsor, H. S. Hayden, Rev. R. H. IkUtle, A. H. EUswwih, T. W. Loomis, E. D. 
Phelps, J. E. Griswold. 

Windsor Looks, (Union District,) Rev. S. H. Allen, J. H. Hayden, W. Mather, 
F. M. Brown, J. Coogan, J. Outerson. 

New Haven CouinY. 

New Haven, (City District, Board of Education,) L. W. Sperry, S. M. Wier, W. 

B. Pardee, C. Atwater, J. E. Earle, P. Maher, H. M. Welch, M. Zunder, S. B. 
Merwin, Jr. ; — Clerk, H. Day, Sup't, Arid Parish. 

(Pair Haven District, Board of Education,) J. P. Smith, F. D. Kellogg, A 
Thomas, L. Ives, J. C. Bradley, T. D. Jones, H. W. Broughton, S. Hemingway, C. 

C. Blatohley;— Clerk, E. P. Goodsell, Sup't and Acting Visitor, C. S. BushneO. 

(Westville District, Board of Education,) C. Clapp, W. C. Burgess, H. C. Smith, 
J. Lansing, G. Bradley, G. Kimberly, M Riggfi, G. Mansfield, L. W. Beecher;— 
Acting Visitor, Anson Beecher. 

Bethany, Dr. A. G. Woodward, W. B. Dickerman, E. Carrington, 

Branpord, (Union District,) W. H. Holt, H. Lynde Harrison, J. J. Bartholomew, 
S. E. Linsley, J. Plant, W. Linsley, D. Beach, and eleven others. 

Cheshire, Rev. Dr. S. J. Horton, Dr. M. K. Ghamberlin, 0. T. Hotchkiss, 
(West Cheshire). 

Derby. J. Lindley, (Ansonia,) S. Barbour, J. E. Phttt, T. D. Smith, J. D. Ballou, 
B. F. Culver, B. B. Beach, Rev. P. J. O'Dwyer, R. M. Bassett 

East Haven, Rev. D. W. Savens, J. Dudley, (Fair Haoen,) A. B. Rose, (jPUtr 
Haven,) A. L. Curtiss, W. H. Shipman, W. H. Ives, A. L. Fabrique, A. B. Chidsey. 
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GuiLFOSD, Dr. J. Ganfield, H, B. Skurr, Rev. Dr. L. T. Bennett, Rey. Q. M. 
Boynton, Rev. W. Howard, J. E. RoasUer (North O,), H. Fowler, a W. Dudley. 
W. N. Wheadon. 

Hamden, (Union District,) Rev. A. Putnam, B. W. Potter, H. B. Warner, L. 
Warner, L. A. Dickerman^ H. Munson, JDr, E. D, Swift, ^- B. Mix, G. J. Benham, 
W. E. Miller, A. J. DooUttle, J. B. Peck. 

Madison, Rev. J. A. Grallup, K B. Wilcox, J, P, Eopaany (North Madison), 

Mesiden, Rev. J. Parker, W. E. Benham, ( West M.), Dr. G. H. Wilson, A. E. 
Camp, E. C. Allen, Rev. J. T. Pettee, £. MiUer, F. Q-. Markham, John Ives. 

MiDDLEBUBY, J. Smith, Bev, C, Clark, J. Bronson, Dr. M. DeForest, Jr., H. W. 
Munson, L. S. Piatt 

MiLPORD, N C. Smithy J. W. Fowler, Bev. K B, Howard, I. T. Rogers,, J. H. 
Wingfield, P. S. Bristol, L. Powell, Rev. G. H. Grifflin, H. C. Maes, 

Nauoatuok, (All Actmg Visitors,) Dr. F. B. Tuttle, Rev. H. T. Brady, Rev. 

J. L. Scott. 

North Bbanfobd, C. Page, J, H. LinsUy, (Northford,) W. D. Ford, Bev. K L. 
Clark, C. Foote, W. Maltby. 

NoBTH Haven, H. D. Todd, J. B. GoodseU, A. F. Austm, E. D. S. Goodyear, B. 
J. Dickerman, R. T. Linsley, J. W. Tuttle, G. W. Smith, Austin Lord- 

Obange, Isaac P. Treat., C. F. Smith. 

Oxford, (All Acting Visitors,) 0. 0. Osbom, N. J. Wilcoxson, Dr. Lewis Barnes. 

Prospect, Rev. F. W. Chapman, B. B. Brown, H. RusseH 

Seymour, (Union District,) Dr. J. KendaU, 8. A. Beach, Henry Davis, 0. W. 
Storrs, P. Wirth, J. W. Bassett, J. R. Chatfield, H. Riggs, B. R. Bassett 

SouTHBURT, C. C. Randall, M. S. Clark, (South Britain,) 0. Hioock, G. F, 
Leavenworth, D. Beers, D. F. Pierce. 

Wallingford, Rev. E. R. Gilbert, Franklin Piatt, Rev. R. J. Adams, J. Atwater, 
S. Simpson, Rev. H. Mallon. 

Watbrburt, G. Kendrick, 0. Merrill, Bev. Dr. J, A. Clark, B. Leavenwortli, J. 
W. Webster, Dr. T. D. Dougherty, W. Lamb, Rev. J. Anderson, Rev. Dr. T. F. 
Hendricken. 

WOLOOTT, D. Pritchard, H. Miner, Berlin J. PrUchard. 

WooDBRtDOB, N. W. Perkms, Bev, S. P. Marvin, E. Sperry. 

New London County. 

New London, (Union District,) H. P. EEaven, Ralph Wheeler, Rev. A, P, BueU, 
T. M. Waller, W. 0. Crump, B. Stark, J. 0. Learned, Dr. H. Potter, J. A. Tibbits. 

Norwich, J. W. Crary, J. N. Crandall, Rev. R. P. Stanton, W. H. Page, J. V. 
Wilson, A. R. Rathbun, Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, G. G. Pitcher, G. R. Hyde. 

(Town Street District,) Rev. Dr. H. P. Arms, John A. Sterry, G. G. Htcher, K. 
H. DuFlessis, G. MoOlellan, W. R. Potter, L. A. Hyde, J. T. Fanning, H. 
T. Potter. 

(Central District,) C. B. Webster, B. B. Whittennoie, W. H. W. Campbell, Ber 
E. J. Haynes, Bev. M. M. G. Dan% L. H. Chester, W. H. Jennings, N. 8. Gflbert, 
J. G. Lamb. 

17 
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(West CSielsea Bistarict,) O. G. Bottom, J. F. Williams, Reo, R K. AMsy, Reo. J. 
H. Parka, 8. Risley, G. D. Noyes. 

BozRAH, (All Acting YisitorB,) Rev. N. S. Hunt, J. W. Haughton, L Jothmon, 
M. McOall, a H. Allen, Dr. S. M. LeffingwelL 

OoLOHBSnsB, BuflseU Way, R. 0. Ibot, D. B. Bigvlow. 

East Ltmb, E. L. BeckwUh, Eugene Dayis, J, 8. Clark, Gea Griswold, J. M. 
GhapmaEii, Brving Watrons. 

F&AiTKLiK, T. 0, KingsJey, {Tantic,) G. L. Ladd, R L. M. Ladd. 

Gbiswold, Rev, 0. W. Ray, Br. Wm, SotOe, {JeuxM City,) R O. Keigwiia, Bev. 
B. F. Northrop, B. F. Billings, B. C. Keigwin. 

Gboton, W. H. Potter, (Mystic River,) N. G. Fish, Rev, J, B, BwaBow, L. GHft, 
8. 8. Lamb, E. D. Aveiy, A. Peridns, 8. A. Morgan, B. A. BabolL 

Lbbanon, (All Acting Visitors,) Ber. 0. B. Hine, G. D. 8penoer, Bey. J. Ayeiy, 
Rev. D. B. Lord, 0. G. Gker, W. A. Fuller. 

Lbdtabd, Rev. C. OtUHng, G. Fanning, 0. Chapman, H. R. Norman, W. J. Brown, 
T. A. Avery, A. D. (Jeer. 

Lisbon, Rev. John EaakeU, {Jewett City^ H. Lyon, J. F. Hewitt 

Ltmb, J. R. Sterling, Rev. W. A. Hyde, M. 8. Parker. 

MoNTViLLB, Aug. A. Parker, A. F. Rogers, (Norwich^) D. L. Browning, Dr. J. C. 
Bolles, H. A. Baker, A. G. Baker, 0. Allyn, A. F. WHliams, W. R. Bumham. 

NoBTH SroittNGTON, F. 8. Peoibody, N. W. Stewart, H. a Babcodc 

Old Lyme, T. & Swan, J. Swaney, Rev. D. 8. Brainerd, D. Morley, 8. Maloney, 
R. K Champion, {SoM Lyme), 

Pbbston, Jamee A. Cook, J. F. Forsyth, T. A. Chapman. 

Salem, A. 0. Gallup, F. F. Chadwick, K Fox. 

Spraqub, Edwin Roee, {BalHc,) G. A. Cdvin, H. B. Lovett 

Stoningtgn, (All Acting Visitors,) J. R. Buddyn, (Mystic Bridge,) Rev. P. 6- 
Wightman, (Mystic,) A. J. Foster. 

Watebfobd, N. a. Chapman, (New London,) J. W. Manwaring, E. F. Morgan, 
J. M. Morgan, F. J. Stanton, N. S. Brown. 

Fairfield County. 

Bridobpobt, Rev. 8. Clark, Dr. H. L. W. BurriU, Rev. B. W. Maxcy, Dr. J. R. 
Gumming, Rev. J. B. Falkner, A. A. Petteng^ 

Danbubt, Rev. Dr. F. J. Hawley, Rev. W. L. ffayden, Dr. E. F. Hendriok, W. 6. 
Haskell, L. D. Brewster, N. L. White. 

Bbthel, Rev. W. J. Robinson, Rev, E. C. PaUiaon, Pliny 8. Smith, Rev. R. C. 
Bell, A. L. Baldwin, A. Woodman. 

Bbookheld, Rev. L. B. Stimaon, E. N. Hawley, Rev. T. C. Perry. 

Dabisn, Dr. Samuel Sands, M. E. Mead, Rev. J. W, Coleman, Rev.IkFrendi, A. 
Scofield, W. A. Cummings, C. W. Lounsbury, C. S. Whitney. 

Easeon, Charles W. Bldkeman, D. Bradley. 

Faibfisld, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. RufUs Bmefj, (Bonthpott,) Rev. F. W. 
Hyde, J. M. Morehouse, J. A. Wilson, A. B. Sherwood. 
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Gbsbnwioh, Dr. J. H. Brush, Gideon Clo8$^ Mm Jfeod; J, M, Ktmyy, L. A. 
Lockwood, R £. Lockwood, Or. J. Smitii, A. Bj^adlej, J. L. Moakor. 

HuKTiNaTON, S. Bennett, Be7. J. S. Covell, R W, lAntiiey, 

MONBOB, 0. B. Qlark, A. Beardsley, Ikmd Wamerj (Gold Sprktff), 

New Canaan, B. N. Heatii, Lr, W. O. Broumaon, W. B. Husted, D. S. Rodcwell, 
S. E. Keeler, J. F. Silliman. 

New Fairpibld, a W. Wheeler, K R WUdnum, (BcOPa I^md,) B. TreadwelL 

Newtown, Z. Fxirmanj 0. C. Wa/mer^ 8. B,Wheelerj F. Chambers, N. Northrop, 
F. Belden. 

NoEWALK, Dr. Lra Gregory, Rev. H. N. Punning, G. T, Woodrtyf, (South Nor- 
todOc,) J. W. WOson, Rev. 0. M. SeUeck, Rev. 0. W. Gates, Rev. Dr. S. T. Chflds, 
Rev. I. Simmons, Dr. M. Hill. 

RsADiNa, Rev. C. Chamberlain, E. ]?. Shaw, W. ML IhrniponiSb. 

RiDGEFiELD, Rov, G. L. Thompsou, G. Rockwell, Dr, W. 8. Tbdd^ W. 0. Sey- 
mour, C. B. Northrop, Rev. S. F. Jarvis, B. K. Northrop, J. J). Hoyt, Dr. D. L. 
Adams. 

Sherman, Dr. J. N. Woodruffs D. B. Mallory, W. B. Hawley. 

Stamford, Rev. R. B. Thurston, Elbert White, Z. R Nickoia, J, D. Ferguson, F. 

D. Stevens, Rev. J. S. Dodge, Rev. J. Peabody, a S. Cook, H. G. Scofield. 

Stratford, AXbeti WiUsoxeon, J. Olney, L. W. Buiritt, L. H. Russell. 

Trttmbull, Le Grcmd G. Beers, (Long BUI,) Albert WTieekr, S. H. Burroughs, 
W. A. Mallett, S. G. Beardsley, J. H. Beach. 

Weston, Rev, Z. B. Burr, J. Nichols, Rev. David Nash. 

Westport, E. J. Taylor, H. W. Lyon, Rev. J. R. WOUams, Rev. J. E. Smith, 0. 
W. Hotchkiss, G. B. Bouton. 

Wilton, Rev, 8. J, M. Merwin, L. Keeler, Rev, W, L. Bseitwick. 

Windham County. 

Brooeltn, (All Acting Viators,) Dr. W. Woodbridge, E. Scarborough, A. 
W. Chase. 

ASHFORD, D. A. Baker, N. Hammond, George PMt, M. W. Morey, ( Wealford,) J. 
F. Brooks, H. A. Eastman. 

Canterbury, Rev, C, P. Groevener, QeWi, Sanger, J. Bradford A. Witter, S. B. 
Carter, Dr. J. Pahner, J. M. Francis, J. Perkins, Bev.J. W. Ses«i(»is. 

Chaplin, Ren. F, WiSiiams, X. Bill, W. Kartin, Jr., P. X. Peck, M. F. Hunt 

Eastford, 8. 0. Bowen, C. E. Barrows, J.^H. Bullard, Orin Morse, B. B. Dorsett ; 
and Misses Caroline Lewis, Juliette Chapman, Ellen Dennis and Ellen Bugbee. 

Hampton, David GreensUt, E. H. Newton, M. O. Fuller, A. Hammond, J. W. 
Congdon, W. Carey, H. Clapp, W. Brown. 

KiLLiNOLY, Dr. B. A. Hills, G. B, Tmaghast, Rev, W, N, Acktey^ (West K,) Dr. 
S. Hutchins, A. Ames, G. A. Tracy, J. Perkins, D. P. ^[>enoer, E. H. Bugbee. 

Plainfield, Rev. 8. H. Fellows, ( Wawegani) J. & IVench, ( Gmtral Village,) Rev. 
J. P. Brown, W. I. Hyde, Dr. W. A. Lewis, Dr. 0. H. Rogers, Rev. L. Burleigh, 

E. C. Eaton, W. Tillinghast 
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PoKfBBT, Dr. L. 'WHliama, Q. W. Sessiona, S, 8. Chtkm, (P. Lafidmg,) 0. H. 
Osgood, G. B. Matthewson, E. P. Matthewson, A. S. Bruoe, Qt, BaodaU. 

PuTNAif, Rev, G, X BOataot^ W. H. Ward, Rev. 0. MorsOi Bev. G. Willett, L. 
Williams, J. GrreexL 

Scotland, Dr. 0. B. Bromley, B. B. Fuller, CfJuu, K. Pctlmer, J. Burnett, A. 
Robinson, C. A. Brown. 

Sterling, T. D. Whitford, Avery A, atomion, {CdOamer,) J. A. B. Douglass, J. A. 
Gibson, A. R Jaques, 0. J. Ballou. 

Thompson, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. A. Rawson, 0. Tourtellotte, (New Boston,) 
S. Ballard. 

YOLXTNTOWN, J. 0. Tanner, E. Hall, Albert OampbOlf J. GWup, K B. Gallup, 
Ezra Briggs. 

Windham, H. Clark, Dr. P. Rogers, F. K Wright, {North W,,)Rev. P. S, Evans, 
(WiUimantic,) W. Swift, J. G. Clark, G. W. Bumham, Rev. H. Winslow, E. P. 
Brown. 

Woodstock, 0. Fisher, W. W. Webber^ Rev. W. K Kingsfmry, {West W,,) Bey. 
E H. Pratt, L. J. Wells, A. Potter. 

Litchfield County. 

Litchfield, Dr. J. O. BechwUh, Rev. W. L Peck, B. W. Seymour, G. M. Wood- 
ruflf, T. Leander Jemimgs, (JftWtm,) E. H. Wright, W. N. Bement, A. J. Pierpont, 
L. T. Gilbert 

Babehamstbd, H. C. Brown, Dr. F. J. Young, (Riiverton,) A. B. Ga4ne8, {Hari- 
and,) M. Hart, H. Case, Rev. G. B. AtwelL 

Bethlehem, M. S. Todd, Rev. G. W. Banks, M. V. B. Dunham, C. N. Flowers, 
N. L. Bloss, J. B. Ames. 

Bbidoewateb, p. Wooster, H. Sanford, Dr. KKDu BoU, E. Sturdivant. 8. 
Peck, E. Frost. 

Canaan, (Falls Village, P. 0.,) Dr. J. A. Gillett, D. Brewster, Rev. B. H. Burck 

CoLEBBOOK, M. L. Phdpa, J. M. Grant, H. A. Smith, Rev. G. D. Felton, Rev. 
T. Benedict, Rev. H. A. Russell, E. H. Barber, H. Bliss, W. P. Lawrence. 

Cornwall, G. L. Miner, J. B. Ives, M. A. Nickerson, ( West 0.,) H. H. Hewett, 

S. S. Scoville, W. Harrison. 

Gk)SHEN, Rev. W. T. Doubledaj, ffenry Norton, S. A. Barthdomew, F. M. Wad- 
hams, H. S. Wooster, Rev. W. H. Stebbins. 

Habwinton, M. L. G^xxlwin, Dr, R. F. Ensign, L. Catlin, S. H. Barber, E. E. 
Baker, E. Hayes. 
BlBNT, (All Acting Visitors,) J. Chase, Rev. E. P. Payson, P. Hufcut 
MoBBis, Lewis B. SaM, S. M. Ensign, D. Griswold. 
New Habtfobd, S. R. Foster, Rev. J. H. Belts, {Pine Meadow,) N. B. MerrelL 

New Milpobd, L. W. Leavenworth, G. A. Todd, W. K SmiGi, A. S. EtO, iNor^ 
viUe,) W. J. Hoyt, E. F. Morehouse, E. S. Green, J. W. Addis, J. H. McMahon. 

Norfolk, R. StiOman, J. N. Cowles, K P. Lawrence^ Rev. Dr. J. Eldridge, B. 
Battell, S. D. Northway. 
NoBTH Canaan, Q. Meade, J. B. Hardenburgh, Rev. L P. Powett^ {East Ganaam) 
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Plthouth, T. «r. Bradstreet, L. D. Baldwin, Owrge Langdon, Dr. S. T. Salisbiiry, 
R. D. H. AUen, N. Taylor Baldwin, Dr. C. W. Bull, Rev. J. W. Backus, B. P. 
Parker. 

RoxBUBY, H. B. Eastman, M. L. Beardsley, K S. ffurHmt, L. Smith, A. L. Hodge, 
H. M. Booth. 

Salisbuby, (Union District,) Rev. Dr. A. Reid, Rev. J. A, Watnwrighi, F. H. 
Ghwrck, D. Allyn, J. P. Walton, J. Ensign, J. R. Ward, Qt, Olark, 0. Jewell, and 
nine others. 

Shabon, Rev. E. M. Eggleston, Rev. A. B. Bullions, Rev, J, C. Terrett^ Z. Bissell, 
H. Rowley, J. B. Smith. 

ToBRiNQTON, 0. H. Bronson, K R. JforriB and L. Webmore^ (WokottvUk,) R. C. 
Barber, (BurrviUe,) Rev. B. Eastwood, A. Miner. 

Wabben, Rev. W. E. Basaett, N. B. Strong, Or, M. Kellogg, S. E. Tanner, A. C. 
Elnapp, P. A. Curtiss. 

Washinqton, 0. Hickox, 8. 8. Baldwin^ R. J. Wheabjn^ {Moff-UedaU^) G. C. 
Lemon, Rev. W. S. Colton. 

Watbrtown, (All Actrn^ Visitors,) Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, Dr. W. S. Munger, 
Rev. D. Osborne. 

WmoHESTEB, (All Actmg Visitors,) Rev. S. B. Forbes, (West Winsted,) W. H- 
Rood, I. A. Bronson, R. L. Beecher, C. Strong, Rev. W. H. Lewis, Jr. 

WOODBUBT, B. Fabrique, D. S. Bull, P. Jf. Trowbridge, A. W. Mitchell, E. M. 
Town, H. P. Summers, W. J. Clark, S. Nettieton, W. P. Abemethy. 

Middlesex County. 

MiDDLETOWN, (All Acting Visitors,) J. R Johnson, Ernest Doming, G. W. 
Atkins, a. W. Guy, H. H. Wilcox, F. W. Steuben. 

(City District, Board of Education,) R. G. PiKe, Dr. G. W. Burke, Rev. C. K Fay, 
B. B. Nye, M. Culver, C. P. Browning, A. Newton, Jr., J. Craig, B. Douglass. 

Haddam, G. a. Freema/a, (Higganum,) L Arnold, J. Brainerd, G. M. Clark, H. 
E. Brainerd, H. H. Clark, W. Tyler, 0. Shailer, A. Spencer. 

Chatham, (East Hampton, P. 0.,) D. W. Wabroua, Rev. H. E. Hart, F. E. 
Adams, S. North, Rev. G. W. Andrews, Rev. S. A. Loper, A. B. Worthington, L. 

B. Tibbals, G. S. North. 

Ohbsteb, Dr. 8. W. Turner, Dr. A. Fr<sU, J. L*Honmiedieu. 

Clinton, (Union District,) L. E. Wood, A. M. Wright, Rev. A. E. Denison, G. E. 
EUioU, E. R. Kelsey, A. Hull, J. D. Leffingwell, J. H. Merrills, F. A. Sturgis, J. L 
Davis, B. Merrills, E. W. Wellman. 

Cbomwbll, J. Baker, W. J. Starr, G. 0. Chambers, Rev. & Topliff, S. J. Baisden,^ 
S. P. Polly. 

DuBHAM, W. A. Hart, Rev. A. G. Pierce, Rev. E. GunningTiam, Rev. A. C. Kurd 

C. 0. Atwell, J. R. Burr. 

East Haddah, Rev. S. W. Robbins, K B. Niles, I D. Bumham. 

Essex, (All Acting Visitors,) S. M. Pratt, G. Potter, Rev. J. M. Bartlett 

KiLLiNOWOBTH, F. Tuflmer, H. Hull, N. H. Evarts. 

MiDDLEPiBLD, (All Acting Visitors,) W. A. Rockwell, P. M. Augur, M. W. TerrelL 
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POBTLAITD, Rev. Dr. 8, If. Sm$ry, W, Chodrich, W. Lefwii, Gt. GiUum, R. L. 
Cornwall, L. B. Bioh, W. H. Bortiett, L. Payne, 0. a. SouOimayd. 

Old Satbbdok, Rev. J. E. HeaUL, Rev. S. MoOall, Bev. P. L. Shepard. 

Satbbook, (Deep Biver, P. 0.,) Bm). J. K. Okaae^ A. D. PkOta^ H. Poz. 

Westbbook, 0. K NorriSf Dr. S. 0. Newton, H. B. Ohapman. 

Tolland County. 

Tolland, 0. R Waldo, W. 0. Ladd, W. S. Moore, E. N. LuU, Bey. A. Harsh, 
S. H. Brown. 

Andoyeb, a. K White, M. P. Ywrnansy B. F. Chapman. 

BoLiOK, B»a. W. K B. Moare^ H. Alvord, Dr. C. F. Sumner, S. P. Sumner, P. 
Fitoh, E. A. Alyord. 

Columbia, (All Acting YisltorB,) S. Ye<»nan8, Bey. F. D. Ayery, J. S. Yeomana. 

OoyENTBT, Rev. W. J. Jennings, 0. W. Lee, S. W. Hopkms, ff. P. Tbpi^, (SoiUk a,) 
Dr. H. S. Dean, L. H. BidweO. 

Ellington, Dr. J. A. Warren^ Geo. Warner, B. RDimock. 

Hkbbon, Rev. H. Bryant, W. H. Horton, Rev. A. W. CtorJk, (QUeady) J. W. Buel, 
Rev. C. H. Gleason, Dr. 0. H. Pendleton, H. E. Porter, C. L. Phelps, G. S. Bestor. 

Mansfield, N. Oonant, (GurleffviUey) L. R. Dwfiham, (EaglemOe,) Bey. A. A. 
Bobinson, 0. B. Griggs, W. H. Bichardson, B. P. Barrows, J. N. Parker, J. B. 
Carpenter, 0. B. Babcock. 

SoMBES, M. F. Gk)wdy, L. Griswold, Dr. W. B. Woods, S. Fuller, L. W. PerciYal, 
Dr. T. E. Hamilton, C. Pease, G. C. Wood, E. Cutter. 

Stafford, E. A. Oonyerse, Rev. Q. V. Maaham, M. B.' Haryey, J, K Washbmn, 
( West Stafford,) J. Blodgett, G. M. Ives. 

Union, E. a Booth, (StaffitrdviUe,) a W. Newell, A. Towne. 

Ybbnon, (All Bockville, P. 0., except Mr. Kendall,) Dr. S. O. Risiey, Bey. A 
S. Fisk, J. JV. SHchney, Rev. R. S. KendaU, M. Hammond. 

WiLLiNOTON, Dr. J. M. Browne^ S. 0. Eaton, C. D. Blder. 



PUBLIC ACTS RELATING TO EDUCATION, 

Passed by the GenebAl Assembly, May Session, 1869. 



CHAPTER LV. 

AuTHOBiziKG School Visitors op Adjoining Towns to xtnitb in 
THE Selection and Adoption op School Books. 

Two or more boards of school visitors of adjoining towns m^r 
unite in joint board for the purpose of selecting and adopting text 
or school books for the use of tne schools belonging to the towns 
therein represented ; and in respect to the selection and adopting 
of said books the powers of the joint board shall be the same as 
now pertains to any board of visitors. Provided^ that the doings 
of said joint board shall be approved by the several boards con- 
stituting it. 

CHAPTER LVn. 

Town High Schools authobizbd to beoeiyb State Libbaby 

Appbopbiations. 

Town high schools shall be included in the provisions of Sec- 
tions 113, 114 and 115 of the school laws, as amended by " An Act 
in addition to ' An Act concerning Education,' " passed by the 
General Assembly of 186Y, 

CHAPTER LXV. 

Towns, Boboughs and Cities Authorized to Tax themselves 
FOB Establishing and Maintaining Public Libbabies. 

Sec. 1. Each town, borough and city may establish and main- 
tain a public library therein, for the use of the inhabitants thereof, 
and may provide suitable rooms therefor, under such regulations 
as may from time to time be prescribed by the inhabitants of the 
town, or bv the city council 

Sec. 2. Any town, borough, or city may appropriate money for 
suitable buildings or rooms, and for the foundation of such library, 
a sum not exceeding one dollar for each of its taxable polls, in the 
year next preceding that in which such appropriation is made; 
may also appropriate annually, for the maintenance and increase 
thereof, a sum not exceeding fifty cents for each of its taxable 
polls, in the year next preceding that in which such appropriation 
IS made ; and may receive, hold and manage any devise, bequest, 
or donation for the establishment, increase, or maintenance of a 
public library within the same. 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

Pboviding for maintaining Free Schools, and uniting in 
one law the previous laws on that subject. 

Sec. 1. For the purpose of maintaining free schools in this State, 
each town shall, at the annual town meeting on the first Monday 
of October in each year, appropriate a sum of money equal to the 
total of the following amounts, viz : The amount received by the 
town during the year next preceding, from the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Fund ; the amount so received from the Town Deposit 
Fund, and such additional amount as shall be deemed sufficient 
by the legal voters in said meeting assembled, to make the schools 
free of expense to the districts of the town, for the period of at 
least thirty weeks, of not less than one mill on the dollar, on the 
grand list last made and perfected. And the amount so appropri- 
ated shall annually, on or before the fourth day of March, in each 
year, be distributed, under the supervision of the joint board of 
selectmen and school visitors, to tne several districts, as follows, 
viz : There shall be paid to each whole district the sum of sixty 
dollars, and to each portion of a district, where a district lies in 
two or more towns, its proportionate part of sixty dollars, accor- 
ding to the enumeration last made, and the remainder of said ap- 
propriation shall be divided among the several districts according 
to the aggregate attendance of scholars, in days, for the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of August next precedmg. Provided, that 
after the 31st day of August, 1870, no district shall receive any 
part of the money so appropriated, unless the school in said dis- 
trict has been kept by a teacher duly qualified, for at least thirty 
weeks, during the year ending August 31st, next preceding such 
appropriation, nor unless the returns hereinafter required shall be 
diily made. 

Sec. 2. The school visitors of the several towns shall annually, 
on or before the 26th day of October, notify the committees of the 
districts, within or partly within their respective towns, of the 
amount of money to which such districts will be entitled under 
the preceding section of this act. 

Sec. 3, If any town shall neglect to appropriate such sum of 
money in the manner, and within the time limited in the preceding 
section, or shall fail to distribute the same, according to the pro- 
visions of said section, such town shall forfeit to the State a sum 
equal to the amount which it was the duty of such town to appro- 
priate as aforesaid, to be recovered by the treasurer of the State in 
an action founded thereupon. 

Sec. 4. The committees of the several districts shall annually, 
on or before the 16th day of September, make return in writing to 
the board of school visitors of their respective towns, and where 
districts lie in two or more towns, then to the boards of such sev- 
eral towns, of the aggregate attendance in days, of scholars resi- 
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ding in their respective districts and within the limits of the sev- 
eral districts, for the year ending the 31st day of August pre^ 
ceding, together with a detailed account of the cost of the school 
or schools for the year. 

Sec. 5. The joint board of selectmen and school visitors shall, 
annually, on the first Monday of October, present to the town 
meeting a written or printed statement of the total cost of the 
district schools in their respective towns for the school year next 
preceding, and the cost of each district school, and shall present 
to said meeting an estimate of the costs of the schools, of the 
town for the current school year. 

Sec. 6. K the expenses of any district for school purposes shall 
exceed the amount appropriated by the towns, such excess shall 
be defrayed by a tax laid by the legal voters of said district, in a 
meeting duly warned, upon the property and polls of said district. 

Sec. 6. The income of the Connecticut Common School Fund, 
when received by the several towns, shall be paid into the town 
treasury, and the income of the Town Deposit Fund shall also 
annually be paid into the treasury of the several towns in part pay- 
ment of the amount appropriated for schools under the first section 
of this act. 

Sec. 8. Sections 6Y, 68, 60, and llY of ** An act concerning edu- 
cation," of the general statutes, and chapters 30 and Y8 of the acts 
passed May Session, 1868, and all other acts not consistent with 
this act, are hereby repealed. 

CHAPTER C. 

Towns not to be bequibbd to Maintain Schools op less 

THAN Five Scholars. 

No town shall be compelled to maintain a school in, or give any 
money to, a district which during the preceding school year has 
had an average attendance of less than five scholars. 



CHAPTER CXV. 

CONCEKNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ChILDKBN XTNDEB FoFBTBEN 

Yeabs of Age. 

Sec. 1. No child under the age of fourteen years shall be em- 
ployed to labor in any manumcturing establishment, or in any 
other business in this State, unless such child shalU have attended 
some public or private day school, where instruction is given by a 
teacher qualified to instruct in orthography, reading, writing, 
English grammar, geography and arithmetic, at least three months 
of they twelve next precedmg any and every year in which such 
child #iall be so employed ; any person who shall employ any 
child in such establishment or business contrary to the provisions 
of this section, shall forfeit for each ofiense a penalty oi one hunr 
dred dollars to the treasury of this State. 
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Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the state attorneys in their respec- 
tive counties, and the grand jurors in their respective towns, to in- 
quire after and make presentment of all offenses against the pro- 
visions of the preceding section. 

Sec. 3. The state Board of Education may take such action as 
may be deemed necessary to secure tiie enforcement of this act, 
and may appoint some one of its members, or some other suitable 
person, an agent for that purpose. Such agent shall at all times 
be subject to the direction and control of said board, and shall be 
entitled to receive from the state treasury, for any service rendered 
under the provisions of this act, the sum of five dollars per day 
for the time actually employed, and necessary expenses. 

Sec. 4. The 47th section of the act to which this is in addition 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect from the date of its passaga 



CHAPTER CXXm. 
An Act to Absbst and Punish Truants fbom School. 

Sec. 1. In any city of this State, the police, and in any borough 
or town, the bailiff or constables tnereo^ are empowered to arrest 
any and all minors between the ages of six and seventeen years, 
habitually wandering or loitering about the streets or public places 
of the same, or anywhere beyond the proper control of parents or 
guardians, during the school term, and during the hours when 
school is in session. 

Sec. 2. In all cities of this State, and in any borough or town, 
the aforesaid policemen, bailiff, or constables thereof, are em- 
powered to stop at any place within the limits of said city, borough 
or town, any minor under the age of seventeen years, during com- 
mon school hours aforesaid, and ascertain whether such minor is a 
truant from school, or is engaged in any proper business ; and in 
case such minor is a truant, such truant shall be sent to the school 
of which he or she is a member at the time of said arrest. 

Sec. 3. In case any arrest shall be made under the provisions of 
this statute, such minor, if not immediately returned to school, 
shall be taken before the judge of the criminal or police court of 
the city or borough, sitting in chambers, or before any justice of 
the peace in any borough or town, where such arrest is made, and 
if it shall appear that such minor has no lawful occupation or busi- 
ness, or is not attending school, or is growing up in habits of idle* 
ness, vice, and immorality, or is an habitual troant, such minor 
may be committed to any institution of correction or house of re- 
formation in said city, or to the State Reform school, for a term of 
not more than three years, or may be fined a sum not exceeding 
thirty dollars, for a repeated offense, after due admonition, at the 
discretion of the court, which fine shall in aU cases be worked out, 
if not paid, according to the ^ Act concerning Grimes and Punish- 
ments," title 12, chapter 4, Connecticut Statutes, Revision of 1869. 
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Sec. 4. In all hearings under the law, a proper warrant shall be 
ifisned by the judge of the cruninal eourt of the city, or by a 
justice of the peace in any borough or town, where such arrest is 
made, and the father, if hving, if not, the mother or guardian of 
such minor, shall be notified, if such parent or guar£an can be 
found, of the day and time of hearing. 

Sec. 5. The fees of the judge or justice in such cases shall be 
two dollars for each hearmg, and all expenses shall be paid by 
the city, borough, or town, respectiyely, m which said proceedings 
occur. 

Sec. 6. In any case arising under this act, the judge or justice of 
the peace sitting in such case, may indefinitely suspend the rendi- 
tion of judgment when such forbearance shall seem to be required. 

Sec 7. Nothing in this act shall warrant the arrest or detention 
of school girls, unless at the request of the parents or guardians 
of the same. 



CHAPTER CXXXVm. 

AcTEN^G School Visitors elected by Union Distkigts to con- 

TINUE MbMBBBS of THE BOABD OX* EDUCATION AFTBB SUCH 

Districts are DissoLysD. 

Sec. 1, Wheaever the school districts in any town haye been 
formed into a Union Disl^ct under the proyisions of the Acts of 
1866 and 1867, and such town shall hereafter dissolye such Union 
District, the Acting School Visitors elected by such Union District 
shall continue in office as members of the Board of Education of 
such town, until the expiration of the terms for which they were 
originally elected by such Union District. 

Sec. 2. At the expiration of such terms of office, the towns in 
which such Union Districts haye been dissolyed, shall proceed to 
fill the yacancies that may occur in the Board of Education in the 
maimer now proyided by law. 



RESOLUTION. [195.J 

Relating to the State Normal School. 

Resolved by this AssenMy: That the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly at its May session, 1867, and approyed July 
27th, 1867, relating to the State Normal School, be, and the same 
is hereby repealed. 
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